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Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.   DYER, 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  Board  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual  report 
for  the  current  year  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
as  contained  in  School  Document  No.  11,  1914. 
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ANNUAL  REPOET  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS. 


I.     INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  of  a  year  ago  the  work  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  school  department  was  described, 
the  purposes  of  the  different  activities  explained  and  the  next 
step  in  their  development  indicated.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
present  report  is  to  show  what  the  year  has  brought  forth  — 
what "'  next  steps"  have  been  taken,  and  with  what  result,  what 
new  activities  have  been  or  should  be  introduced,  and  how  the 
old  ones  have  been  or  should  be  modified.  It  will  be  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  matter  of  the  former  report  except  to 
show  how  the  suggestions  made  therein  are  now  being  carried 
out.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  matters  proposed  a  year 
ago  as  "next  steps  to  be  taken": 

1.  More  individual  responsibility  to  be  placed  upon  assistant  super- 
intendents. 

2.  A  department  of  efficiency  to  be  established. 

3.  Promotions  of  teachers  to  be  made  upon  a  merit  basis. 

4.  Professional  improvement  of  teachers  to  be  secured  by  offering 
suitable  courses  of  instruction  by  expert  educators.  The  initiative  of 
teachers  to  be  developed,  and  as  many  as  possible  to  become  participants 
in  revising  courses  of  study,  in  setting  up  standards  of  efficiency,  and  in 
getting  a  scientific  attitude  toward  their  work. 

5.  Elementary  course  of  study  to  be  reorganized  and  simplified. 
Standards  of  attainment  for  children  in  the  grades  to  be  made  definite  in 
the  essential  subjects  and  a  minimum  insisted  upon.  Spelling  and  arith- 
metic to  receive  special  consideration. 

6.  Classes  for  exceptional  children  to  be  organized  or  increased;  stam- 
merers, semi-blind,  tubercular,  mental  defectives,  supernormal,  non-Eng- 
lish; gradual  abandonment  of  imgraded  classes;  change  of  method  of 
dealing  with  truants. 

7.  The  transition  from  kindergarten  to  primary  grades  to  be  made 
more  gradual.  Kindergarten  teachers  to  help  in  first  grades  and  to  have 
more  extended  Normal  training. 

8.  The  transition  from  the  grades  to  the  high  school  to  be  made  more 
gradual.  Schools  to  fit  the  needs  of  children  from  12  to  14.  (1)  Prevoca- 
tional  schools  for  boys  in  convenient  centers;  classes  for  girls  in  numerous 
schools.  (2)  An  opportunity  to  be  offered  for  children  in  the  seventh 
grade  to  choose  between  the  regular  grammar  school  course  and  the  inter- 
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mediate  or  junior  high  school  coiirse.  (3)  Closer  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  backward 
children. 

9.  Plans  for  developing  industrial  education.  (1)  Reorganization 
of  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  enlargement.  (2)  The  coopera- 
tive plan  established  at  Hyde  Park.  (3)  The  reorganization  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  on  an  industrial  basis. 

10.  A  study  to  be  made  of  the  needs  of  commercial  students.  Courses 
in  salesmanship  to  be  introduced.  A  cooperative  plan  between  shop  and 
school  to  be  developed. 

11.  Reorganization  of  courses  in  manual  arts  in  high  schools.  A 
cooperative  course  in  art  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

12.  A  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  music  department.  A 
cooperative  covu"se  suggested. 

13.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  Normal  School  course  on  a  three- 
year  basis,  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  of  college  standard. 

14.  Summer  schools  for  children  who  have  failed,  to  be  provided  in 
many  parts  of  the  city.     The  "over-age"  situation. 

15.  Compulsory  continuation  schools  for  children  at  work  between 
14  and  16. 

16.  Closer  supervision  and  organization  of  the  night  school  comses  for 
foreigners. 

17.  The  use  of  schools  as  community  centers  to  be  developed  on  a  more 
self-sustaining  and  self-directing  basis  on  the  part  of  the  neighborhoods. 

18.  The  initiative  and  ability  of  school  principals  and  individual 
schools  to  be  encouraged  and  a  report  of  their  special  efforts,  investigations, 
experiments  and  progress  to  be  invited. 

In  order  to  keep  this  volume  in  due  bounds  and  give  room 
for  the  valuable  reports  of  the  assistant  superintendents  and 
others,  the  superintendent  will  confine  himself  in  large  measure 
to  the  consideration  of  the  above  matters. 

II.     WORK  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  school  committee  during  the  past  year  has  lodged  the 
final  responsibility  for  recommendations  concerning  the  course 
of  study  and  text-books  definitely  with  the  superintendent. 
This  is  a  modification  of  the  old  rules  which  in  one  place  said 
the  superintendent  shall  prepare  all  courses  of  study  and  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  school  committee  for  approval,  and  in 
another  place  said  the  board  of  superintendents  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  superintendent  all  courses  of  study  and  changes 
therein. 

The  new  situation  has  been  met  by  assigning  all  text-book 
questions  to  committees  of  assistant  superintendents  for  their 
written  recommendations  and  the  different  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study  to  individual  assistant  superintendents  for  their 
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special  consideration.  Likewise  the  different  school  activities 
have  been  distributed  among  the  assistant  superintendents  for 
their  special  supervision. 

How  well  the  assistant  superintendents  have  met  their 
greatly  increased  responsibilities  is  shown  in  Appendix  A  of 
this  report  in  which  their  reports  upon  their  special  assign- 
ments are  given  in  detail.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  these 
reports.  They  do  not  repeat  or  duplicate  each  other,  but  each 
makes  an  illuminating  contribution  on  different  school  activi- 
ties. This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  report  and 
the  first  chapter  is  curtailed  to  give  them  room. 

The  'distribution  of  the  work  among  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Burke. 

The  examination  and  rating  of  teachers;  the  articulation  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  with  the  high  schools;  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools;  the  general  high  school  course  of  study;  chairman  of  committee 
on  high  school  text-books;    home  and  school  organizations. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Supervision  of  schools  and  classes  for  children  with  physical  defects, 
such  as  deaf,  semi-blind,  stammerers,  anemic,  tubercular;  supervision 
of  classes  and  schools  for  those  who  are  mentally  defective;  supervision 
of  kindergartens,  first  grade  course  of  study,  and  the  harmonizing  of 
kindergarten  and  primary;  home  and  school  gardening;  the  course  of 
study  in  history  and  geography;  member  of  committee  on  high  school 
text-books. 

Mr.  Rafter. 

Supervision  of  the  attendance  department  of  the  disciplinary  school 
and  parolled  children;  the  summer  review  schools;  the  department  of 
music;  rapid  advancement  classes  in  elementary  schools;  the  course  of 
study  in  English;   chairman  of  committee  on  elementary  text-books. 

Mrs.  Ripley. 
Supervision  of  the  department  of  household  science  and  arts  and 
prevocational  classes  for  girls;  professional  courses  for  teachers;  coopera- 
tive art  course  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Children's  Museum;  reading 
and  oral  expression;  especial  supervision  of  course  of  study  in  Grades 
II.  and  III.,  and  preparation  of  grade  syllabuses;  member  of  committee 
on  elementary  text-books. 

Mr.  Thompson. 
Supervision  of  evening  and  continuation  schools;  school  centers;  com- 
mercial courses  in  high  schools;  clerical  courses;  cooperative  store  and 
school  course  in  salesmanship;  trade  school  education;  cooperative  shop 
(mechanical)  and  school  course;  trade  training  of  teachers;  all  state- 
aided  industrial  and  commercial  work  and  cooperation  of  all  organiza- 
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tions  related   thereto;   vocational   counsel;    promotional  examination  of 
teachers;  member  of  committee  on  high  school  text-books. 

Mr.  White. 
Supervision  of  manual  arts,  prevocational  schools  and  classes  for  boys; 
manual  training  in  general  high  schools;  ungraded  and  foreign  classes 
in  day  schools;  penmanship;  arithmetic;  hygiene;  promotional  courses 
for  teachers;  temporary  certification  of  teachers;  member  of  committee 
on  elementary  text-books. 

In  addition  to  the  above  topical  assignments,  each  assistant 
superintendent  acts  as  a  district  superintendent  with  approxi- 
mately fifteen  school  districts  or  high  schools  under  his  imme- 
diate supervision.  He  visits  and  estimates  the  work  of  the  five 
or  six  hundred  teachers  in  these  districts  and  acts  as  advisor  to 
the  principals  in  all  administrative  matters. 

The  above  sets  forth  only  in  part  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
assistant  superintendents,  for  they  have  numerous  special 
matters  assigned  to  them  and  in  addition  act  together  as  a 
board  of  superintendents  and  as  an  examining  board,  which  in 
large  cities  is  usually  an  independent  body  with  no  other  duties. 
Through  their  topical  assignments  and  their  district  supervision 
they  are  making  their  individuaUty  strongly  felt  throughout 
the  system  in  a  constructive  and  progressive  way  as  will  be 
seen  in  their  reports.  Their  services  as  a  board  of  superin- 
tendents are  somewhat  more  advisory  than  they  were  but  they 
attend  to  a  vast  number  of  details.  Their  duties  as  a  board 
of  examiners  have  very  materially  increased  since  they  are 
personally  inspecting  the  class-room  teaching  of  applicants. 
In  short,  their  work  deserves  the  highest  appreciation. 

III.     DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INVESTI- 
GATION AND   MEASUREMENT. 

In  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the  last  annual  report 
a  director  of  promotion  and  educational  measurement  has  been 
appointed.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou  began  this  work  in  April, 
1914,  and  was  assigned  three  duties: 

1.  To  arrange  a  system  of  promoting  teachers  to  higher 
positions  on  merit. 

2.  To  conduct  investigations  into  the  work  done  in  the 
fundamental  branches,  measure  the  results  accomplished,  and 
set  up  minimum  standards  of  achievement  in  the  different 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

3.  To  supervise  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study.  - 
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1,     Promotion  of  Teachers. 

In  order  to  organize  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers 
conferences  were  called  of  all  sub-masters  of  the  city  and  also  of 
all  the  master's  assistants  to  consider  plans  of  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  master  or  principal.  Provisional  blanks  were  sub- 
mitted calling  for  information  covering  their  (1)  academic 
education;  (2)  professional  education;  (3)  teaching  and  execu- 
tive experience ;  (4)  other  evidence  of  professional  interest  and 
growth.  Subsequent  conferences  were  held  to  improve  these 
blanks  so  that  they  would  contain  the  information  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  the 
qualifications  of  all  candidates  for  promotion. 

As  the  quality  of  work  which  candidates  are  now  doing  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  merit,  the  director  of 
promotion  and  educational  measurement  gave  a  large  part  of 
his  time  to  visiting  and  rating  candidates  before  the  June 
appointments  were  made. 

From  report  of  the  director: 

1.    Sub-masters. 
Those  sub-masters  were  selected  for  visitation  and  rating, — 
(c.)     Who  held  the  proper  qualifying  certificate. 
(6.)     Who  had  been  appointed  previous  to  the  year  1909. 
(c.)     Who  had  been  rated  1.50,  or  better,  by  assistant  superintendents. 
(d.)     A  few  others  who  were  visited  at  the  special  request  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

2.     Master's  Assistants. 

Not  all  of  the  master's  assistants  held  certificates  quahfying  them  to  be 
masters  of  elementary  schools.  In  general,  the  same  plan  was  followed 
in  selecting  master's  assistants  to  be  visited  as  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  sub-masters. 

3.     Assistants.     (Men.) 

The  assistants  who  were  candidates  for  sub-masters  consisted  of  six 
candidates  who  had  been  in  the  service  more  than  two  years  and  who 
already  had  obtained  their  sub-master's  certificates,  and  ten  candidates 
who  obtained  their  sub-master's  certificates  as  a  result  of  the  examination 
held  b}^  the  board  of  superintendents  in  January,  1914.  These  candidates 
were  visited. 

4.     Assistants.     (Women.) 

To  rate  the  assistants  who  were  candidates  for  master's  assistants  is  a 
more  difficult  problem  because  of  the  number.  Obviously  it  was,  and 
always  will  be,  impossible  for  the  director  of  promotion  and  educational 
measurement  to  visit  in  any  one  year  all  the  assistants  who  may  con- 
sider themselves  candidates  for  master's  assistant's  positions.  This  state- 
ment will  be  more  significant  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  six  assistant 
superintendents,   devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
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visitation  of  schools,  find  it  impossible  to  rate  all  candidates  more  often 
than  once  every  two  years.  Some- plan,  therefore,  is  yet  to  be  devised 
for  securing  a  uniform  city-wide  visitation  and  rating  as  a  basis  for  selecting 
those  teachers  who  are  to  be  visited  further  as  possible  candidates  for  pro- 
motion. This  year,  only  those  candidates  within  the  school  where  a 
vacancy  occurred  were  visited  and  rated  by  the  director  of  promotion 
and  educational  measurement. 

It  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  department  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
promotion  whereby  every  appointment  to  a  position  of  higher  rank  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit.  This  means  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
every  candidate  eligible  for  such  a  position  shall  receive  consideration, 
and  the  appointment  shall  be  made  of  that  person  whose  qualifications 
best  fit  him  or  her  for  the  position. 

Three  head  masters  of  high  schools,  five  masters  of  elementary  schools 
and  two  master's  assistants  were  appointed  in  June,  and  several  sub-masters 
and  master's  assistants  in  September.  As  far  as  possible,  these  appoint- 
ments were  made  on  the  basis  of, — 

(a.)  The  ratings  in  the  superintendent's  office  given  by  assistant 
superintendents  in  previous  years. 

(6.)  The  ratings  of  candidates  by  the  director  of  promotion  and 
educational  measiu-ement  after  personal  visitation. 

(c.)  Information  on  file  in  the  superintendent's  office  or  collected  by 
the  director  of  promotion  and  educational  measm-ement. 

(d.)  Information  obtained  by  the  director  of  promotion  and  educa- 
tional measurement  through  conferences  with  the  director 
of  evening  and  continuation  schools,  the  director  of  practice 
and  training,  and  masters  of  schools  under  whom  the  candidates 
have  worked. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  the  plan  for  the  promotion 
of  teachers  is  in  its  initial  stage.  A  complete  plan  might  now  be  in  opera- 
tion if  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  devise  and  promulgate  such  a  plan 
at  once.  Our  purpose  has  been,  hovA^ever,  to  work  out,  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers.  As  a  result,  we  have  held 
general  conferences  with  all  the  candidates  concerned  and  have  held  manj' 
individual  conferences.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  better  plan  can  ultimately 
be  devised  as  a  result  of  proceeding  according  to  this  method,  even  though 
through  some  other  method  a  plan  might  have  been  more  speedily 
developed. 

Further,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  utilize  agencies  aheady  established 
in  the  school  system  for  securing  ratings  of  candidates,  rather  than  to 
organize  an  office  force  within  the  department  of  educational  investiga- 
tion and  measurement  for  this  work;  hence  we  have  provided  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  masters  of  schools  and  of  the  assistant  superintendents 
in  passing  judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  promotion. 
The  plan,  as  worked  out  with  the  master's  assistants  and  the  sub-masters, 
provides  for  a  rating  of  these  candidates  by  the  master  of  the  school  where 
the  candidate  teaches  and  also  by  the  master  of  another  school.  Another 
rating  will  be  given  by  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  candidate  teaches.  All  master's  assistants  and  sub-masters 
who  are  candidates  for  promotion  will  be  visited  and  rated  by  the  du-ector 
of  promotion  and  educational  measurement. 
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A  comprehensive  basis  for  judgment  has  been  prepared 
l)y  the  department  after  a  study  of  the  plans  of  rating  teachers 
in  seventy  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  a  conference  has 
been  held  with  the  board  of  superintendents  looking  toward 
a  basis  for  securing  discriminating  and  comparable  ratings. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  so  far  is  in  arranging  a 
list  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  master's  assistant,  as  there 
are  more  than  800  eligible  for  this  rank  and  to  select  the  few 
who  are  most  meritorious  from  so  great  a  number  is  obviously 
difficult. 

The  director  of  promotion  and  educational  measurement 
has  also  rendered  aid  in  the  promotion  of  high  school  teachers 
to  heads  of  departments  in  several  instances.  His  method  is 
to  accumulate  all  the  professional  information  about  each 
candidate  and  submit  it  to  the  superintendent  in  such  form 
that  an  intelhgent  judgment  can  be  reached.  The  power  of 
choice  is  not  unduly  limited  as  there  is  usually  more  than 
one  candidate  of  the  first  order  of  merit.  Among  candidates 
of  the  first  rank  the  selection  for  a  particular  position  is  deter- 
mined after  considering  seniority  of  service,  the  presence  of 
the  candidate  in  the  school  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  and 
especial  fitness  to  meet  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  place. 
The  selection  is  confined,  however,  to  candidates  of  the  first 
rank. 

2.     Testing  Results  in  the  Common  Branches 
AND  Determining  Standards. 
Mr.  Ballou  gives  the  following  outline  of  the  work  already 
done  this  year  and  the  work  contemplated: 

Arithmetic. 
1.     The  work  completed  or  now  going  on. 

(a.)     The  scope  of  the  testing  work  done  in  October  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Miss  Carrigan  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement: 
Number  of  districts  tested  ...  53 


Number  of  buildings  tested 
Number  of  class  rooms  tested     . 
Number  of  fourth  grade  children  tested 
Number  of  fifth  grade  children  tested 
Number  of  sixth  grade  children  tested 
Number  of  seventh  grade  children  tested 
Number  of  eighth  grade  children  tested 
Number  of  unclassified  children  tested 

Total 


110 

S4.5 

7,644 
7,356 
7,169 
7,066 
5,711 
273 

35,219 
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(6.)     The  plans  according  to  which  the  tests  were  given  in  October. 
(1.)     The  amount  of  computation  required  of  teachers  was 
reduced  this  year  by  one-half.     Much  of  the  compu- 
tation which  teachers  had  been  asked  to  do  was 
transferred  to  this  office. 
(2.)     Teachers'    meetings    conducted    this    year    did    not 

require  the  excusing  of  classes. 
(3.)     All  testing  work  in  each  district,  including  holding 

teachers'  meeting,  was  completed  in  one  day. 
(4.)     The  testing  in  the  fifty-three  districts   tested  was 

completed  in  five  days. 
(5.)     Prospective  teachers  on  the  eligible  list  were  employed 

as  examiners. 
(6.)     Pupils  from  the  Clerical  School  did  very  satisfactory 
clerical  work  at  the  Normal  School  in  connection 
with  the  tabulation  of  results, 
(c.)     The  Courtis  tests  have  provided  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  ability  of  pupils,  all  of  which  has  empha- 
sized the  need  of  getting  at  individual  pupils. 
(1.)     Practice  work  for  pupils  is  being  used  experimentally 
in  most  of  the  districts  in  the  city  during  this  year 
where  the  Courtis  tests  have  been  given. 
2.     The  work  contemplated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
(a.)     Test  all  schools  in  arithmetic  in  April. 
(b.)     Test  only  once  each  year  hereafter,  in  April, 
(c.)     Select  some  interested  person  in  each  district  to  assist  in  the 

details  of  all  testing  work  in  that  district, 
(d.)     Give  some  tests  in  fractions  which  shall  help  us  to  economize 
time  and  effort  in  the  teaching  of  fractions  and  ultimately 
set  up  for  use  suitable  standards  of  achievement  in  this 
phase  of  arithmetic  work. 

The  standards  of  attainment  in  arithmetic  that  have  been 
arrived  at  for  the  different  grades  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
No.  2,  just  issued  by  the  department  of  educational  investiga- 
tion and  measurement  —  School  Document  No.  9,  1914. 

English. 

The  bulletins  published  by  the  committee  on  standards  in  English 
set  up  theoretical  standards  which  were  authorized  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents. The  committee  on  standards  is  cooperating  with  this 
department  to  put  these  standards  on  a  fact  basis;  that  is,  on  a  basis  of 
what  children  are  actually  able  to  do. 
1.     The  work  completed  or  now  going  on. 

(o.)  Test  in  accurate  copying,  to  ascertain  the  particular  weaknesses 
of  children  in  copying,  and  to  secure  a  basis  for  defining  a 
standard  of  achievement. 

By-products:    misspelled   words   for    our    spelling    list, 
material  for  studying  the  effectiveness  of  penmanship. 
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(b.)     Test  in  written  memory  work. 

(1.)     This  test  required  the  pupils  to  write  in  twenty-five 
minutes  as  much  poetry  or  prose  as  they  remembered 
from  that  which  they  had  learned  in  the  elementary 
schools. 
(2.)     What  we  shall  find  out. 

(a.)     How  much   of  the   prose  or  poetry  taught 

remains  with  the  pupils. 
(6.)     How    definite   the    children    are    when  they 
come  to  write  that  which  they  can  recite 
fairly  well. 
2.     The  work  contemplated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
(a.)     Test  in  letter  writing. 

"To   write  from  simple  directions  a  friendly  letter  or  an 
appUcation  for  a  position." 
(6.)     Dictation  test. 

"To  take  down  from  dictation  a  passage  of  simple  prose." 
From  Bulletin  of  Committee  on  Standards. 
The  following  tentative  minimum  requirements  in  English  for  graduation 
from  the  elementary  school  are  to  be  given  consideration,  but  are  not  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  testing  this  year: 

1.  Composition. —  The    mechanical    phase    of    composition    writing    is 

already  being  tested  in  the  dictation  and  accurate  copying  tests. 
It  was  thought  desirable  not  to  attempt  to  test  the  thought  side 
of  composition  WTiting  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Grammar. —  A  test  in  grammar  would  magnify  its  importance  to  the 

teachers.  The  minimum  essentials  must  be  determined  before  tests 
are  given. 

3.  Reading  at  Sight. —  More  attention  is  being  given  to  this  subject 

under  Mrs.  Ripley's  direction.  The  results  will  have  to  be  determined 
through  an  oral  examination  and  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  on  such 
an  examination  with  our  present  staff  of  examiners. 

4.  Talking  before  the  Class. —  This  again  is  a  subject  of  personal  inves- 

tigation. It  is  important,  however,  that  this  should  be  studied 
with  a  view  particularly  to  ascertaining  how  much  the  improvement 
in  oral  reading  shows  in  abihty  to  talk  fluently  before  the  class  on 
some  subject  of  general  interest. 

Spelling. 
1 .     The  work  completed  or  now  going  on. 

(a.)  The  bulletin  already  published  by  this  department,  School 
Document  No.  8,  1914,  contains  a  minimum  list  of  words 
for  each  grade  selected  with  the  advice  of  our  own  teachers, 
and  also  a  supplementary  list  for  those  who  can  do  more. 

(6.)  Considerable  material  has  been  gathered  on  the  problem  of 
spelling,  largely  in  the  nature  of  lists  of  words  used  in 
this  city  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

(c.)  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  this  material  and 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  tests  in  spelling  to  be  given 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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2.  The  work  contemplated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

(a.)     We  must  now  test  children  to  find  out 

(1.)     How  difficult  the  different  words  really  are. 
(2.)     "^Tiere  the  different   words  properly  belong  in   the 
grades. 
(6.)     As  an  illustration  of  what  it  is  desirable  to  do  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  following  report  is  given  of  an  experiment  which  has 
already  been  made: 
An  eighth  grade  class  was  given  approximately  100  words 
selected  from  each  one  of  the  eight  lists  of  words  pre- 
pared for  the  various  grades.     The  result  achieved  by 
that  class  was  as  follows: 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  I.  they  spelled  99  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  II.  they  spelled  98  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  III.  they  spelled  93  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  IV.  they  spelled  86  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  V.  they  spelled  81  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  VI.  they  spelled  72  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  VII.  they  spelled  67  per  cent 

correctly. 
Of  the  100  words  of  Grade  VIII.  they  spelled  64  per  cent 
correctly. 

3.  The  lists  which  have  been  published  are  the  result  exclusively  of  Boston 

teachers'  work,  as  we  have  made  no  study  of  lists  published  elsewhere 
and  have  made  no  comparisons  between  those  lists  and  the  lists 
which  have  been  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1.     This  is  yet  to  be  done. 

Geography. 

Mr.  Packard,  head  of  the  department  of  geography  at  the  Normal  School, 
has  worked  out  with  this  department  a  test  which  is  being  given  to  four 
selected  eighth  grade  classes  for  experimental  purposes. 

If  the  test  proves  adequate,  we  shall  try  to  give  it  to  1,000  children  early 
next  year. 

From  this  test  we  hope  to  learn  two  things: 

1.  The  comparative  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  "  place  geography  "  and 

in  reasoning  about  geographical  data. 

2.  How  well  the  children  retain  the  results  of  their  geography  instruction 

after  it  has  been  given. 

Some  General  Plans  for  Carrying  on  so  Much  Testing  Work. 

1.  An  experimental  study  shows  that  what  1,000  children  can  do  is 

thoroughly  representative  of  what  10,000  children  will  do. 

2.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  divide  the  schools  into  groups  according 

to  the  predominating  type  or  types  of  children  in  them. 
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3.     It  is  the  plan  to  give  not  more  than  one  or  two  tests  in  any  one  school 
other  than  the  test  m  arithmetic  and  possibly  spelling. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  not  at  all  that  of  the  examination 
of  former  days,  to  find  the  fitness  of  children  for  promotion  and 
the  unfitness  of  teachers  for  their  duties.  It  is  to  give  teachers 
definite  ideas  and  ideals,  to  determine  what  are  the  facts 
that  stick  and  what  are  reasonable  standards  of  attainment 
in  each  subject.  It  is  to  train  teachers  to  appraise  their  own 
work,  to  apply  the  principles  of  scientific  measurement  to 
their  results,  to  diagnose  the  difficulties  of  the  individual 
pupil  and  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy.  It  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  discover  his  own  weaknesses  and  through  self- 
emulation  and  individual  effort  to  bring  himself  up  to  the 
standard  of  his  age  and  grade. 

It  is  the  basal  work  for  determining  a  minimum  course  of 
study  so  far  as  facts  and  drills  are  concerned. 

To  work  in  cooperation  with  this  department  in  the  work  of 
educational  measurement  committees  of  teachers  of  from  five 
to  twelve  members  each  have  been  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent as  follows: 

1.  Committee  on  Standards  in  English. 

2.  Committee  on  Standards  in  Geography. 

3.  Committee  on  Standards  in  Arithmetic. 

4.  Committee  on  Standards  in  History. 

5.  Committee  on  Standards  in  Penmanship. 

6.  Committee  on  Standards  in  Spelling. 

The  chairman  of  each  one  of  the  above  committees,  together 
with  four  additional  members,  constitute  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  this  department. 

3.  Relation  of  the  Department  to  the  Course  of  Study. 
The  department  of  educational  measurement  is  attempting 
through  the  cooperation  of  committees  of  teachers  to  define 
the  minimum  essentials  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  grammar 
schools,  Grades  IV.  to  VIII.  The  purpose  is  to  indicate  the 
portion  of  each  subject  which  should  receive  emphasis  in 
teaching,  and  also  those  phases  of  the  subjects  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  give  drills  and  tests.  These  committees  are  to 
report  March  1,  1915,  and  their  reports  will  then  be  reviewed 
and  edited  by  committees  of  teachers,  masters,  and  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  and  finally  by  the  board  of  superin- 
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tendents.     It  is  the  business  of  this  department  to  see  that  all 
the  work  is  organized  and  kept  moving. 

The  following  outline  of  the  purposes  of  the  conferences  on 
the  course  of  study  serves  as  a  working  basis  for  each  committee : 

Statement  of  the  Purposes  of  the  Teachers'  Conferences  on  the 
Courses  op  Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

1.  To  make  such  revisions  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  various  subjects 
as  experience  in  their  use  indicates  necessary  or  desirable. 

2.  To  eliminate  obsolete  topics  in  each  subject. 

3.  To  extend  the  remaining  outline  of  topics  to  be  covered  in  each 
subject  into  a  more  comprehensive  syllabus  where  that  is  desirable. 

4.  To  indicate  in  those  syllabuses  the  major  and  minor  topics. 

5.  To  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  matters  of  knowledge  or  content 
and  the  matters  of  ability  or  technique. 

(For  example,  in  arithmetic  a  pudU  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  per- 
centage, interest,  taxes  and  insurance,  and  should  also  acquire  the  ability 
to  perform  accurately  the  fundamental  processes  in  computation.) 

6.  To  indicate  as  far  as  possible  an  irreducible  minimum  of  accomplish- 
ment stated  in  terms  of  content  or  technique,  or  both,  which  should  become 
the  permanent  acquisition  of  each  pupil  in  each  subject  in  each  grade. 

7.  To  indicate  supplementary  or  additional  work  which  teachers  should 
cover  in  each  subject  by  grades. 

8.  To  suggest  methods  of  teaching  difficult  topics  in  various  subjects 
by  giving  lesson-plans  on  such  topics. 

The  course  of  study  is  treated  later  in  this  report  and  only 
its  relationship  to  this  department  is  here  indicated. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  considerable  space  to  the  work 
of  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and  measure- 
ment in  order  that  its  purpose  may  be  understood.  The 
above  is  only  an  outline,  as  the  work  is  more  fully  set  forth 
in  bulletins  which  are  issued  from  time  to  time.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months  and  this  state- 
ment has  to  do  largely  with  the  initiation  of  plans  of  work. 
By  the  time  of  another  annual  report,  its  investigations  will  be 
sufficiently  under  way  for  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive 
account  of  its  progress  in  at  least  the  three  major  subjects  of 
investigation:  Promotion  of  teachers,  attainable  standards  in 
the  elementary  subjects,  and  revision  of  course  of  study. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the 
department  is  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  the  work  of 
any  other  educational  agency  in  the  school  system.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  capitalize  all  educational  experi- 
ence within  the  city  school  system  for  the  solution  of  Boston's 
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educational  problems.  To  do  that  we  need,  first,  to  define  after 
due  investigation  what  the  schools  ought  to  do;  second,  to 
measure  the  results  that  they  actually  get;  and,  third,  to  provide 
the  necessary  corrective  work,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
desired  improvements.  We  must  get  a  clear  vision  of  what  we 
are  in  the  light  of  what  we  should  be  and  then  put  forth  intel- 
ligent effort  to  bring  the  actual  attainment  up  to  the  desirable 
standard  of  excellence. 

IV.     PROFESSIONAL  WORK  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  judging  the  condition  of  a  school 
system,  whether  reactionary,  static  or  progressive,  than  by 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  voluntary  contributions  the  teachers 
are  making  to  the  cause  of  education  and  their  efforts  at  self- 
improvement.  In  some  places  the  teachers'  professional 
activities  are  restricted  to  securing  teachers'  rights  through 
legislation  and  agitation.  This  may  be  due  to  agitators  who 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  making  trouble,  or  to 
oppressive  methods  of  a  school  administration  that  attempts  to 
rule  by  fiat.  No  great  staff  of  teachers  will  long  be  driven. 
Arbitrary  treatment  will  quickly  bring  them  together  in  a 
united  resistance  and  their  professional  spirit  will  manifest 
itself  in  partisan  strife  for  their  interests.  Certain  of  these 
interests  are  fundamental  and  teachers  will  be  supported  by 
the  public  in  contending  for  them,  such  as:  Appointment  on 
civil  service  rules,  recognition  of  merit  in  promotion  to  higher 
positions,  reasonable  compensation  for  services,  tenure  of  office 
that  will  not  permit  of  arbitrary  dismissal,  security  against  old 
age  by  suitable  provisions  upon  retirement,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  some  voice  in  the  educational  side  of  school  administration. 

When  through  some  system  of  organization  yet  to  be  devised 
the  teachers  themselves  have  a  larger  share  in  examinations 
and  ratings,  courses  of  study  and  teaching  apparatus,  educa- 
tional investigation  and  research,  and  even  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  of  teachers  themselves,  there  will  not  be  the  reaction 
and  retrogression  that  some  fear,  for  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  teachers  are  such  that  they  will  place  the  standards  of  teach- 
ing as  high  as  those  of  other  learned  professions. 

This  new  freedom  will  soon  be  achieved  by  teachers  when 
it  is  certain  that  they  would  meet  it,  not  by  a  union  of  those 
who  seek  to  serve  self-interest,  but  by  the  dominance  of  the 
high   minded,   disinterested,   truly   patriotic  and   professional. 
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ideals  that  undoubtedly  animate  the  majority  of  teachers. 
The  political  agitator  in  the  ranks  is  not  advancing  the  higher 
interests  of  the  profession  so  much  as  is  the  constructive  worker 
who  is  contributing  to  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of 
teaching.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  turmoil  among  our  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  increasingly  active  and  cooperative  in  strictly  educa- 
tional investigation. 

The  motive  for  giving  teachers  added  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  responsibilities  of  school  administration  is  not 
only  to  give  recognition  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  that  must 
eventually  prevail  to  a  greater  degree  in  so  great  an  American 
institution  as  our  school  system.  Even  more,  it  is  the  motive, 
through  added  responsibilities,  to  develop  the  higher,  con- 
structive, creative  powers  of  teachers  themselves  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  their  united  wisdom  in  improving  our  schools  in 
every  possible  way.  Interest  in  the  material  or  financial 
advancement  of  their  group  is  a  higher  incentive  for  teachers 
than  mere  self-interest  in  perquisites  and  preferment,  but  interest 
in  the  spiritual  influence  and  intellectual  progress  of  their 
group  and  interest  in  the  efficiency  and  improvement  of  their 
work  are  the  most  worthy  incentives  of  all. 

The  following  is  only  a  partial  summary  of  the  activities  of 
our  teachers  at  present,  showing  how  they  are  participating  in 
the  solution  of  educational  questions: 

1.  The  principals,  sub-masters,  master's  assistants,  and  first  assistants 
in  charge  of  primary  buildings  each  have  monthly  meetings  of  a  distinctly 
educational  character.  There  are  similar  meetings  of  the  household  arts 
teachers,  manual  training  teachers,  music  teachers,  and  weekly  meetings  of 
the  kindergarten  and  special  class  teachers.  The  latter  have  prepared  a 
course  of  study  during  the  year. 

2.  The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  are  organized  into  councils,  one 
council  for  each  subject,  which  meet  monthly  for  discussion  of  course, 
text-books  and  methods.  They  report  to  the  head  masters,  and  the  latter 
to  the  superintendent,  advising  changes  in  courses  and  text-books.  The 
council  on  art  and  the  council  on  manual  training  have  prepared  new 
courses  of  study  in  the  past  year. 

3.  The  School  Men's  Club  has  organized  a  department  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  educational  problems.  (It  is  hoped  that  this  department  may  make 
valuable  contributions  which  will  assist  in  the  development  of  newer 
activities.) 

4.  The  elementary  teachers  are  engaged  in  revision  of  the  course  of 
study.  There  are  forty  committees  representing  every  school  district 
aud  including  359  teachers,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.     They  have  had 
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innumerable  conferences  and  will  submit  reports  about  March  1.  It  is 
intended  to  submit  their  reports  to  eight  committees  on  standards  to 
harmonize  and  unify  the  course.  The  activity  of  these  committees  is  such 
that  wherever  a  group  of  teachers  is  assembled  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  course  of  study  is  under  discussion. 

5.  A  committee  of  elementary  teachers  on  text-books  makes  recom- 
mendations that  are  usually  accepted.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a 
partial  organization  of  our  teachers  for  participating  in  school  adminis- 
tration, and  this  influence  is  becoming  rapidly  greater,  though  there  is  us 
yet  no  organized  or  permanent  faculty  plan. 

Improvement  Courses. 
The  following  courses  for  self-improvement  of  teachers  have 
been  given  during  the  year  or  are  now  in  progress: 

1.  A  course  for  the  younger  teachers  preparing  for  promotional  examina- 
tion on  educational  measurement  and  scientific  testing,  by  Mr.  CoUn  A. 
Scott,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  Mr.  Ballou,  of  the  department  of 
educational  investigation  and  measurement.     Attendance  about  200. 

2-3.  A  course  on  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  supervision,  by  Professor 
Holmes  (Harvard)  for  master's  assistants,  and  by  Professor  Moore  (Har- 
vard) for  sub-masters. 

4.  A  course  in  educational  psychology,  by  Professor  Norton  (Wellesley). 

5.  A  course  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  by  Professor  Fisher 
(Wellesley). 

The  last  four  courses  are  given  in  the  school  buildings  at  four 
o'clock,  weekly  sessions  throughout  the  year,  and  are  of  college 
standard.  The  number  applying  for  these  courses  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  limitations,  and  a  large  waiting  list  remains 
for  similar  courses  another  year.  As  predicted  in  the  last 
report,  teachers  quickly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
self-improvement. 

The  school  committee  has  met  with  an  obstruction  to  ojffer- 
ing  courses  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  a  decision  bj'" 
the  Corporation  Counsel  that  such  courses  are  not  authorized 
by  law.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  to  give  specific 
authority,  though  presumably  every  city  has  assumed  authority, 
to  offer  courses  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  and  for 
preparing  teachers  to  teach  new  subjects.  The  assumption 
that  teachers  know  all  about  teaching  when  they  are  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  is  a  strange  one.  After  they  have  had  a 
few  years  of  experience,  teachers  realize  their  deficiencies  and 
are  most  profited  by  instruction.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  teach- 
ing.    In  our  night  schools  are  hundreds  who  are  taking  trade 
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improvement  and  trade  extension  courses.  Teaching,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  must  be  kept  fresh  and  stimula- 
ting to  be  effective,  and  every  opportunity  possible  should  be 
given  teachers  to  enlarge  their  view  and  deepen  their  interest. 

V.     COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  elementary  teachers 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  course  of  study  and  especially 
on  the  fundamental  branches.  Hundreds  of  teachers  are 
engaged  in  committee  work  in  a  critical  examination  of  the 
present  course.  The  purposes  of  revision  are:  (1)  to  select 
the  topics  that  deserve  major  emphasis  and  give  them  adequate 
treatment;  (2)  to  subordinate  the  topics  of  less  importance 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  receive  much  less  attention;  (3) 
to  omit  obsolete  or  nonessential  matters;  (4)  to  indicate 
those  facts  or  exercises  which  should  receive  repeated  attention 
until  they  are  under  the  control  and  at  the  command  of  the 
pupil;  and  (5)  to  give  as  many  illustrations  as  possible  of  the 
application  of  the  topic  or  practice  to  the  life  of  to-day  and 
the  experience  of  the  pupils. 

With  the  enrichment  of  the  course  which  came  a  few  years 
ago  so  much  was  added  to  the  subject-matter  that  the  con- 
scientious teacher  who  tried  to  teach  it  all  did  not  have  time 
or  energy  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  matters  of  greater 
importance.  When  proper  perspective  is  lost,  facts  lose  their 
relative  significance  and  become  mere  information.  Facts 
are  stupid  things  except  as  they  are  related.  To  make  them 
matters  of  knowledge  they  must  be  organized.  This  is  a  slow 
process  but  it  is  in  doing  this  that  children  learn  to  think.  To 
do  a  few  things  well  will  be  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  the  children 
than  to  gloss  over  many  books  and  to  gorge  themselves  with 
a  mass  of  predigested  or  indigestible  facts.  Therefore,  in 
simplifying  the  course  of  study  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
relative  significance  of  the  subject-matter. 

While  teaching  children  to  think  and  to  use  their  higher 
mental  powers  is  of  first  importance  in  the  educational  process 
and  should  receive  the  greater  portion  of  the  school  time,  there 
are  also  matters  of  technique  which  are  necessary  in  every- 
day life.  Children  who  leave  school  should  be  able  to  spell 
correctly,  to  figure  accurately,  to  write  legibly,  to  read  fluently, 
and  to  talk  intelligbly  and  pleasantly.  To  acquire  these  arts 
requires  practice  with  a  definite  aim.     They  must  be  made 
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habitual.  Habit  is  acquired  by  repeated  effort.  Technique 
at  the  piano,  for  example,  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  theory. 
One  may  understand  very  well  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  but 
skill  in  doing  it  is  acquired  by  laborious  and  repeated  exercise 
in  which  the  attention  is  focused  upon  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  not  by  stumbling  through,  a  large  number  of 
selections  once  or  twice.  Energetic  drill  is  necessary  to  acquire 
technique,  though  this  technique  should  be  carried  over  and 
applied  to  the  mastery  of  new  selections  undoubtedly. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  education;  if  the 
attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  while  matters 
of  skill  and  technique  are  taught  only  incidentally,  these  become 
merely  matters  of  instruction  and  not  matters  of  habit  and 
automatic  control.  Isolation  of  the  difficulties  and  special 
drills  upon  them  are  necessary  to  produce  skill. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  drills  and  the  memorizing  of  facts  and 
forms  dominate  the  teacher's  attention  and  energy,  as  of  first 
importance,  the  school  will  become  a  dreary  routine  and  the 
vital  element  of  good  teaching — arousing  and  exercising  the 
imagination,  judgment  and  creative  powers  —  will  become  a 
secondary  or  incidental  matter. 

At  the  present  time  the  course  of  study  does  not  make  clear 
what  facts  and  exercises  should  be  made  automatic  and  what 
should  be  used  simply  as  a  scaffolding  to  build  general  ideas, — 
with  the  result  that  teachers  are  attempting  to  drill  on  too 
many  facts.  When  all  seem  of  equal  importance,  equal  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  all,  and  when  so  many  things  are  to  be  done, 
nothing  can  be  well  done. 

In  revising  the  course  of  study,  it  is  therefore  proposed  to 
make  a  tentative  selection  of  a  few  essential  facts  or  exercises? 
in  each  grade  and  subject,  which  shall  be  as  thoroughly  mas- 
tered as  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  children.  It  is  proposed 
also  to  indicate  a  time  limit  for  such  drills  so  that  teachers 
will  have  a  definite  idea  of  how  much  time  should  be  given 
to  drill  and  how  much  to  thought  work. 

In  order  to  set  up  reasonable  standards  which  children 
should  attain,  the  committees  on  standards,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
measurement,  are  giving  tests  to  ascertain  what  children 
should  be  able  to  do  and  what  allowance  of  time  is  adequate. 
It  has  been  found  that  an  energetic  drill  of  ten  minutes,  in 
which  children  work  with  a  purpose,  will  accomplish  as  much 
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as  a  longer  period  in  the  way  of  making  a  process  habitual. 
What  is  necessary  is  energy  and  frequency  of  practice  rather 
than  long  continuance. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  teachmg  the  new  course  will  be 
for  teachers  to  take  up  the  subject-matter  of  the  course  in  a 
leisurely  way  and  develop  the  important  topics  so  as  to  exercise 
the  higher  powers  of  the  children.  As  a  fact  occurs  which  is 
to  be  clinched  and  made  permanent  in  the  memory,  the  teacher 
will  transfer  it  from  the  "lesson  exercise"  to  the  ''drill  exer- 
cise" and  give  it  frequent  repetition  in  the  drill  period.  Thus 
their  only  attention  to  drill  in  their  lesson  periods  will  be  to 
see  that  the  ability  gained  in  the  drill  is  applied  to  the  new 
lesson. 

As  individual  pupils  master  their  drills  they  should  be 
excused  from  them  and  give  their  attention  to  other  things. 
There  is  much  time  wasted  by  keeping  pupils  going  over 
processes  which  they  have  mastered.  There  is  no  more  fre- 
quent cause  of  arrested  development.  The  drills  should  be 
increasingly  individual  and  applied  to  individual  needs,  except 
so  far  as  to  keep  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the  grade  as  it  is 
given  tentatively  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  Three  R's. 

a.      SPELLING. 

The  teachers  of  each  school  were  asked  to  select  the  fifty  or 
more  words  that  their  children  misspelled  in  their  daily  work. 
They  were  to  confine  their  words  to  those  which  were  of  use  to 
children  in  that  particular  grade  or  within  the  experience  of 
the  children  and  likely  to  occur  in  written  exercises.  A 
great  many  words,  in  fact  the  most,  can  hardly  be  misspelled. 
They  are  phonetic  and  spell  themselves.  They  are  learned 
in  reading  and  in  the  ordinary  spelling  ''lesson."  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  require  drill. 

The  teachers  submitted  lists  of  the  words  that  in  their  expe- 
rience required  drill.  Instead  of  there  being  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  such  words  the  total  found  for  all  eight  grades  by 
our  teachers  is  2,100.  It  is  evident  that  to  master  the  spelling 
of  such  a  number  of  words  in  eight  years  it  is  not  a  great  task 
for  an  ordinary  child.  These  words  have  been  distributed 
through  the  grades  where  they  belong  and  in  the  spring  a  test 
will  be  given  to   determine  what  standard  of  excellence   is 
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reasonable  in  each  grade.  With  the  words  needing  drill  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  for  the  grade,  the  teacher  will  have 
a  definite  idea  of  what  she  is  to  do  in  the  nature  of  drills,  and 
this  will  release  the  rest  of  her  time  for  pronunciation,  definition 
and  use  of  words,  and  other  forms  of  word  study. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  all  the  bad  spelling  we  hear 
about  is  confined  to  so  few  words,  but  this  has  been  demon- 
strated by  a  critical  examination  of  more  than  10,000  written 
exercises  of  children.  In  fact,  more  than  half  the  mistakes, 
exclusive  of  proper  names,  were  confined  to  100  words.  We 
propose  that  our  children  shall  master  these  2,000  words 
instead  of  scattering  their  energies  over  the  entire  dictionary. 
The  lists  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  with  the  frequency 
of  error  indicated. 

b.      READING. 

The  reading  of  our  primary  grades  is  good.  Children  are 
taught  to  look  before  they  leap,  to  read  silently  and  see  their 
way  through  before  attempting  to  read  orally.  They  acquire 
an  unusual  degree  of  fluency  by  reading  many  books,  from  six 
to  twenty  a  year.  So  much  time  is  given  to  actual  reading, 
however,  that  but  little  attention  is  given  to  reproduction  or 
talking  about  what  has  been  read.  In  many  of  the  grammar 
grades  oral  expression  is  not  given  much  attention.  The 
language  and  ideas  acquired  in  reading  are  not  greatly  used  in 
off-hand  expression  by  the  children. 

To  remedy  this  defect  a  teacher  has  been  selected  in  each 
school  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  stimulate  good  oral 
expression.  In  the  grammar  grades  certain  selections  are 
to  be  used  for  voice  training.  Many  of  the  teachers  have 
taken  up  the  oral  reading  with  great  earnestness  to  improve  it, 
and  especially  to  see  that  the  power  acquired  in  vocal  lessons 
is  carried  over  into  the  ordinary  speech.  It  is  not  so  hard  to 
get  the  reading  to  sound  like  good  talking  as  it  is  to  get  the 
talking  to  equal  good  reading.  Our  children  should  not  only 
read  to  get  the  thought,  which  I  think  they  usually  do,  but 
they  should  use  the  thought  as  subject  matter  for  conversation 
and  as  material  for  oral  expression.  They  should  not  only 
get  the  thought  of  the  author,  but  should  get  food  for  thoughts 
of  their  own.  They  will  not  do  this  unless  there  is  discussion 
and  conversation.  By  such  conversation  they  ^\all  be  trained 
to  talk  interestingly  and  pleasantly,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  functions  of  good  school  training. 
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C.      ENGLISH. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  test  given  to  several  thousand 
students  on  entering  high  schools,  to  ascertain  what  they 
remember  of  the  selections,  poetry  and  prose,  which  they  had 
memorized  in  the  grades.  The  papers  are  now  under  exami- 
nation. They  will  serve  also  as  a  basis  for  selecting  common 
errors  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  the  mechanics  of  written 
work.  Another  test  was  given  in  exact  copying.  These  will 
also  show  how  far  the  penmanship  practice  of  the  grades 
carries  over  into  the  high  schools.  Other  tests  are  now  in 
preparation  for  letter  writing  and  composition.  A  later  and 
special  report  will  discuss  results  and  remedies.  The  standards 
set  up  in  English  are  discussed  in  the  report  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Rafter  in  this  volume. 

d.      PENMANSHIP. 

For  several  years  the  grammar  grades  have  been  using  a 
special  system  of  writing  known  as  the  Palmer  Method.  The 
teachers  were  required  to  learn  the  system  and  pass  an  examina- 
tion upon  it.  With  few  exceptions,  excused  for  cause,  they 
have  done  so,  and,  it  should  be  added,  they  have  made  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  teach  the  system  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  expected  to  be  taught. 

It  is  now  time  we  were  seeing  the  effect.  Therefore  we 
examined  ten  thousand  or  more  exercises  of  pupils  last  June, 
and  sent  a  report  to  each  school  of  results  and  suggestions. 
A  more  extended  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  White  in  this  volume.  In  brief,  the 
results  are  promising,  but  the  work  in  different  schools  is  very 
uneven.  The  high  school  test  indicates  the  same  thing.  The 
practice  pads  may  be  used  faithfully  but  the  pupil  may  fail  to 
carry  the  power  over  to  his  unsupervised  writing.  This  is  the 
difficulty  we  are  working  upon  now. 

In  September  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  high  school 
teachers  having  first  year  pupils,  and  their  judgment  sought. 
They  were  asked  to  say  whether  after  careful  examination  the 
writing  of  pupils  is  better  or  worse  than  in  former  years.  Most 
of  the  replies  are  in,  and  indicate  that  the  writing  has  improved 
very  considerably.  After  their  replies  are  analyzed  and 
compiled  a  special  report  will   be  made   to  the  school  com- 
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mittee.  Mr.  AVhite  has  this  in  preparation  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  demonstrate  that  there  is  decided  improve- 
ment in  writing.  Our  schools  are  not  attempting  to  conceal 
their  imperfections.  They  are  honest  and  almost  ruthless  in 
exposing  their  weak  places,  and  are  trying  to  judge  their  work 
in  a  dispassionate  and  scientific  manner.  Therefore  where 
there  is  noticeable  improvement  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should 
have  recognition. 

During  the  past  year  the  same  method  of  writing  has  been 
applied  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
introduction  of  movement  exercises  and  the  abandonment  of 
unsupervised  wo-iting  in  these  grades  has  not  met  with  favor 
among  primary  teachers.  They  have  hitherto  taught  the 
forms  of  letters  and  used  writing  as  a  school  art  for  aid  in 
spelling,  written  language  and  arithmetic.  They  have  been 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  leading  device  for  busy  work. 
Further  they  believe  that  primary  children  are  too  immature 
to  get  profit  from  the  muscular  exercises  in  proportion  to  the 
effort  required.  They  think  that  as  a  rule  children  so  young 
cannot  carry  over  their  training  into  their  ordinary  writing, 
and  therefore  the  habit-forming  practice  should  be  deferred 
until  children  are  old  enough  to  transfer  the  power  gained  in 
practice  to  their  ordinary  writing.  They  have  sought  the 
advice  of  physicians  and  experts  in  child  psychology  to  find 
out  when  is  the  right  age  to  acquire  movement  writing,  or 
"a  business  hand,"  and  whether  it  is  deleterious  for  children 
to  acquire  an  infantile  form  of  writing  in  early  years  which 
they  will  have  to  change  to  a  muscular  movement  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  Is  it  any  worse  to  have  to  change  a  habit  at  the 
age  of  ten  than  to  attempt  for  the  three  preceding  years  to 
acquire  a  habit  which  cannot  be  effectual  until  the  age  of  ten? 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  investigation  is  that 
no  one  really  knows  much  about  the  psychology  and  physiology 
of  the  subject.  The  opinions  of  experts  are  conflicting.  The 
most  of  them  acknowledge  they  cannot  advise.  It  will  take  a 
comparative  study  of  classes  under  both  systems  for  an  extended 
period  to  determine  the  right  time  to  begin  movement  writing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  school  committee  must  decide  whether 
the  continuance  of  the  movement  method  shall  be  compulsory 
or  optional  in  the  three  primary  grades.  The  question  does 
not  involve  the  value  or  success  of  the  method  but  simply  the 
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place  where  it  fits  in  the  development  of  the  children.  Their 
interests  should  be  the  paramount  consideration  in  leading 
to  a  conclusion. 

e.      ARITHMETIC. 

This  subject  has  been  the  center  of  investigation  for  the  past 
two  years.  A  large  part  of  the  last  annual  report  was  given 
to  it,  giving  the  results  of  the  tests  by  Mr.  Courtis  of 
twenty  thousand  children  and  the  conclusions  reached.  Miss 
Carrigan,  of  the  Normal  School,  took  up  the  work  where  Mr. 
Courtis  left  it  and  continued  it  throughout  the  year  1914,  when 
she  was  promoted,  in  recognition  of  her  services,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  traming.  The  work  of  testing  and  deter- 
mining standards  in  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  has  now 
been  assigned  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kallom,  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
of  Clark  University,  who  has  specialized  in  this  field.  He  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  investigation 
and  measurement. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Carrigan  three  tests  were  given 
in  1914;  one  in  January,  one  in  April  and  one  in  October.  The 
results  of  the  January  tests  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
bulletin.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  in  April  and  a  comparison  with  the  tests  in  January: 

The  arithmetic  tests  were  given  in  35  of  the  70  districts  to  21,000  children 
in  grades  4  to  8.  The  tests  were  confined  to  the  fundamental  operations 
which  are  required  of  every  one  in  whatever  calling.  They  were  given  by 
50  trained  students  in  the  Normal  School  Senior  Class  under  as  nearly 
uniform  conditions  as  possible.  The  April  tests  were  given  to  the  same 
classes  as  the  January  tests,  after  corrective  work  had  been  applied  for 
thi-ee  months. 

The  corrective  work  used  prior  to  the  tests  in  different  schools  was  of 
the  following  tjTies:  1.  Work  with  individual  pupils  by  the  teacher  one 
period  a  week,  or  in  any  other  definite  way  the  teacher  desired.  2.  Class 
drills  only,  no  systematic  work  with  individuals.  3.  The  use  of  practice 
pads  of  carefully  graded  exercises  for  a  few  minutes  daily.  4.  Corrective 
work  of  an  eclectic  kind  left  to  the  master,  who  described  it  just  previous  to 
the  April  test. 

Comment  on  the  corrective  work  in  the  light  of  the  April  test:  A  study 
of  the  written  statements  of  individual  teachers  in  regard  to  the  iy^ie.  of 
corrective  work  employed  between  the  two  tests  seem  to  indicate  a  wide- 
spread habit  of  class  drill.  This  points  to  the  conclusion  that  as  yet  not 
enough  attention  to  the  highly  specialized  needs  of  individual  children 
has  been  given  to  make  effective  the  major  part  of  the  teaching.  Evidently 
those  pupils  best  qualified  to  profit  by  class  drills  have  benefited  by  them, 
many  to  a  marked  degree,  while  those  not  adapted  to  that  tj^pe  of  drill 
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profited  very  little  or  not  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  for  those  children 
attaining  exceptionally  high  scores,  continued  participation  in  class  drills 
is  wasted  time.  Those  pupils  not  adapted  to  the  type  of  class  drill  given 
have  also  wasted  much  time.  The  remedy  Hes  in  finding  a  method  of 
corrective  work  which  will  hit  the  mark  and  suit  the  individual  need. 
A  comparison  of  April  results  with  those  of  January  show: 

1.  The  April  class  medians  (nearly  the  same  as  class  averages)  were 
higher  than  those  of  January  in  each  of  the  four  operations;  e.  g.,  in  the 
fourth  grade  the  score  in  division  was  one  example  higher,  and  in  the 
seventh  grade  it  was  2.8  examples  higher. 

2.  In  April  there  was  less  overlapping  of  the  abilities  of  the  fourth  and 
eighth  grades.  In  January  there  was  a  large  overlapping  of  the  fourth  and 
eighth  grades  in  the  number  of  examples  right  in  simple  addition,  nearly 
2S  per  cent.  That  meant  that  almost  one  child  in  three  could  be  exchanged 
between  the  foui-th  and  eighth  grades,  and  the  average  of  neither  grade 
be  altered  in  the  slightest.  In  other  words,  one  child  out  of  every  three 
had  apparently  wasted  four  years  of  instruction  so  far  as  addition  of 
integral  numbers  is  concerned.  In  AprU,  this  condition  was  considerably 
improved,  as  the  overlapping  was  only  22  per  cent.  Although  an  improve- 
ment over  the  January  condition,  this  shows  that  we  must  devise  ways  and 
means  for  reaching  more  effectively  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils. 

3.  The  range  in  the  medians  attained  by  the  different  classes  of  each 
grade  was  as  wide  in  April  as  in  January.  In  January,  one  class  in  the 
eighth  grade  attained  a  class  median  in  addition  as  low  as  1.6  examples 
right;  in  April  this  class  median  was  3.8.  Another  class  of  the  same  grade 
attamed  a  class  median  in  January  as  high  as  12.7  examples  right;  in  April 
this  class  median  was  15.8.  The  corresponding  range  in  April  therefore 
was  from  3.3  to  15.8  examples.  It  is  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  standard  for  each  grade  will  make  the  attainment  throughout 
the  city  less  varied.  When  the  standards  have  passed  somewhat  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  and  the  authorities  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  them 
as  qualifications  for  the  next  higher  grade,  then  teachers  and  pupils  will 
have  a  more  definite  and  immediate  purpose  in  their  work. 

4.  Approximately  one-half  to  two-thu-ds  of  the  children  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  April  test,  and  one-third  to  one-half  the  children  in  any 
one  of  the  five  grades  do  not  show  any  improvement  from  their  practice 
in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  since  last  January.  This  is  a  better 
showing  than  in  the  preceding  year  when  only  53  per  cent  of  all  showed 
any  improvement  whatever.  The  highest  per  cent  of  children  showing 
any  degree  of  improvement  occurred  m  the  eighth  grade  in  sim]>Ie  division, 
where  68  per  cent  of  the  3,512  children  tested  made  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
examples  right.  It  was  in  this  grade  also  that  the  largest  per  cent  of 
children  suffered  a  loss.  In  the  eighth  grade,  14  per  cent  fell  backwards  in 
their  power  to  add  correctly,  while  in  the  fourth  grade,  where  there  was 
the  smallest  per  cent  of  children  who  lost  in  accuracy,  10  per  cent  fell 
backward.  The  largest  number  of  children  whose  scores  remained  un- 
changed were  found  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  For  example,  in  the 
fourth  grade. 48  per  cent  of  all  the  children  tested  made  no  change  whatso- 
ever in  the  number  of  examples  in  division  which  they  got  right,  and  in 
multiplication  there  were  40  per  cent  who  neither  advanced  nor  fell  back. 
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5.  The  results  show  that  improvement  in  speed  is  accompanied  by 
improvement  in  accuracy.  Among  the  children  who  made  a  gain  in  the 
number  of  examples  they  got  right,  the  majority  made  a  gain  of  from  one 
to  six  examples  in  both  the  number  of  examples  attempted  and  the  number 
right.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  44  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  made 
a  gain  of  from  one  to  six  examples  in  both  attempts  and  rights  and  in  no 
grade  was  this  group  smaller  than  40  per  cent  of  the  children  tested. 
Among  all  the  pupils  who  made  any  gain  whatever  in  attempts,  not  more 
than  4  per  cent  fell  back  in  accuracy.  As  a  rule  those  who  worked  more 
quickly  in  the  second  test  worked  also  more  accurately.  The  records  in 
no  way  show  any  advantage  of  greater  accuracy  among  those  pupils  who 
worked  more  slowly  at  the  second  testing.  In  fact  they  show  quite  the 
reverse.  Skill  seems  to  reveal  itself  not  in  working  more  slowly  and  more 
accurately,  but  in  the  accompaniment  of  a  little  greater  speed  and  a  little 
higher  degree  of  accuracy. 

Influence  of  the  Investigation  upon  the  Schools. —  There  are  many  indica- 
tions of  renewed  interest  in  the  teaching  of  fundamentals  in  arithmetic. 
Each  master  was  made  aware  of  the  rank  of  his  district  at  the  first  test 
and  of  the  city  wide  range  of  achievements.  This  aroused  a  wholesome 
desire  to  show  a  good  degree  of  improvement  at  the  next  test.  The 
desire  for  accomplishment  spread  to  the  teachers  and  from  the  teachers 
to  the  children,  whose  enthusiastic  efforts  to  improve  were  unmis- 
takable. 

Reports  of  increased  sympathy  with  the  tests  on  the  part  of  teachers 
have  not  been  lacking.  The  advance  made  in  the  median  scores  at  the 
second  testing  and  the  great  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  children  making  a 
gain  as  a  result  of  practice  over  the  small  per  cent  who  showed  a  similar 
gain  the  previous  year,  are  significant  of  the  good  effects  which  have 
already  been  produced.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  increased  willingness  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  masters  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  measur- 
ing the  results  of  teaching  is  a  cause  of  great  encouragement. 

The  influence  of  the  testing  work  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
committees  which  are  at  work  on  the  new  course  of  study,  and  serious 
efforts  are  being  made  so  to  define  requirements  that  the  teaching  will 
become  more  effective  through  motivation  of  the  work  and  because  of 
more  definite  standards  of  achievement. 

We  have  now  carried  our  experiment  far  enough  to  state  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  that  in  scientific  measurements  of  this  kind  lies  our 
greatest  hope  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  By  means  of 
them  we  shall  become  familiar  with  the  weak  links  and  the  strong  links 
in  the  chain,  and  guided  by  them  we  shall  be  able  to  give  training  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

The  above  is  gathered  from  the  extended  report  of  Miss 
Carrigan,  and  gives  in  outline  the  scientific  measurement  of  the 
arithmetic  work  for  the  year  ending  August  31  in  thirty-five 
districts  with  twenty-one  thousand  children. 

This  year  the  work  has  been  extended  to  53  districts  and 
to  35,000  children.     Next  year  it  should  take  in  the  whole  city. 
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One  test  was  given  last  October  and  another  will  be  given 
in  April.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Miss  Carrigan 
and  the  department  of  investigation  and  measurement,  the 
following  plans  for  improving  the  work  in  arithmetic  are  in 
progress : 

1.  On  the  basis  of  measurements  already  made,  a  bulletin 
has  been  issued  containing  the  minimum  requirements  or 
tentative  standards  of  achievement  for  each  grade  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations  with  integral  numbers  for  the  use  of 
all  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  city. 

2.  After  the  October  test,  the  results  of  the  work  were  tabu- 
lated on  cards,  one  for  each  child,  showing  his  standing  in  each 
fundamental  operation  and  the  standard  that  is  expected  of 
his  grade,  in  the  form  of  an  easily  understood  graph.  This 
card  is  to  be  kept  by  the  pupil  and  his  daily  progress  checked 
up  by  him,  thus  giving  a  constant  incentive  for  improvement. 
The  April  test  will  be  recorded  on  these  cards  to  correct  his  own 
record  and  show  the  actual  progress  made.  The  card  will  be  a 
permanent  record  and  pass  on  with  the  pupil  to  the  next 
grade. 

3.  Teachers  have  been  provided  with  graded  standardized 
exercises  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  special  individual 
needs  of  pupils.  Many  children  are  highly  specialized  and 
incapable  of  getting  the  help  they  need  from  class  instruction. 
The  practice  sheets  will  afford  a  means  for  giving  either  class  or 
individual  practice,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  graph  cards 
mentioned  above,  should  enable  the  teacher  to  remove  the 
defects  and  to  know  when  the  children  have  reached  the  desired 
standard  and  the  drills  have  gone  far  enough. 

4.  To  carry  on  the  clerical  work,  the  students  of  the  Boston 
Clerical  School  have  been  enlisted,  and  thereby  have  been 
given  valuable  training.  To  assist  in  the  testing  of  the  schools, 
the  senior  class  of  the  Normal  School  have  been  given  a 
month  of  training  in  scientific  testing. 

5.  The  committees  on  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  are 
engaged  in  revising  the  requirements  and  in  selecting  the 
topics  of  major  importance.  They  will  report  in  March. 
The  committee  on  standards  in  arithmetic  will  suggest 
standards  of  attainment  in  fractions  and  other  topics,  which 
will  become  definite  goals  for  pupils  to  work  toward.  They 
will  also  set  the  time  allotment  for  drills. 

Further  discussion  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  will  be  found 
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in  the  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  White  and  in  the 
part  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  department  of  educational 
investigation  and  measurement. 

No  city  has  given  greater  attention  than  Boston  in  the  last 
two  years  to  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's.  No  other  city  has 
expended  so  much  money  in  making  a  scientific  investigation 
into  actual  conditions  and  in  carrying  out  definite  plans  for 
improving  them.  There  has  been  no  concealment  nor  evasion 
concerning  conditions.  Even  the  apology  has  not  been  offered 
that  we  are  no  worse  than  the  best  of  other  cities.  Teachers 
have  submitted  patiently  to  much  drudgery  in  assisting  m 
investigations  and  in  applying  preventive  and  corrective 
measures.  They  should  know  that  they  are  not  on  trial. 
They  are  learning  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  a  study  of 
results,  to  a  diagnosis  of  causes,  and  to  the  application  of 
remedies.  We  do  not  have  to  defend  ourselves  but  we  intend 
to  know  our  work  and  to  improve  it.  We  are  moving  toward  a 
flying  goal  and  when  we  attain  our  present  standards  of  what 
we  should  accomplish  we  shall  still  move  forward. 

VI.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  EXCEP- 
TIONAL  CHILDREN. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  vary  from  the  normal 
type  is  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  our  school  system.  This 
has  not  been  found  so  expensive  as  it  was  expected  to  be, 
because  as  children  who  require  especial  and  individual  atten- 
tion were  removed  from  the  ordinary  classes  and  the  group  of 
children  under  regular  teachers  became  more  homogeneous, 
the  teachers  could  handle  larger  groups  more  effectively  than 
they  could  when  the  children  were  not  so  well  classified.  When 
teachers  are  required  to  give  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to 
children  who  have  special  needs,  mass  teaching  becomes  difficult 
and  exhausting,  and  a  group  of  thirty-five  children  under  such 
conditions  is  more  burdensome  than  a  group  of  forty-five 
that  is  homogeneous.  It  is  therefore  economical  in  every  way 
to  establish  classes  for  children  who  are  exceptional.  At  present 
we  have  separated  for  special  treatment  the  following  groups: 

First:     Children  with  Special  Physical  Needs. 

The  deaf. 

Children  with  very  defective  eyesight. 
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Children  with  speech  defects. 

The  anemic  and  under-nourished. 

Children  with  pronounced  tubercular  tendencies. 

Second:     Children  whose  Mental  Needs  and   Charac- 
teristics Vary  Widely  from  the  Normal. 
The  super-normal. 

Children  who  are  mentally  defective  but  improvable. 
Children  who  are  markedly  over-age  for  their  grade. 
Foreign  children. 

Third  :    Those  Who  are  Morally  Out  of  Step  and  Who 
are  not  Reached  by  the  Means  Given  Above: 
The  disciplinary  school,  especially  for  truants. 

1.  the  deaf. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  through  the 
principals  of  schools  to  see  that  all  children  whose  hearing  is 
extremely  defective  should  be  sent  to  the  Horace  Maim  School. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  school  now  has  all  of  the 
extremely  deaf  children  of  our  pubHc  schools.  The  school  has 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  trade  school 
work  offered  by  Miss  Lillian  Brooks.  She  has  been  unable  to 
continue  the  courses  in  jewelry  for  boys  and  dressmaking  and 
millinery  for  girls,  which  she  has  been  providing  for  several 
years  and  which  had  enabled  manj^  of  the  children  to  become 
self-supporting.  It  is  my  behef  that  the  school  committee 
would  be  amply  justified  in  continuing  this  work.  The  advanced 
class  this  j^ear  numbers  twelve  children,  most  of  whom  desire 
further  schooling  next  year.  A  request  has  been  made  that  the 
committee  establish  a  beginning  high  school  course  for  them 
at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  There  is  no  provision  for  state 
aid  for  such  a  course  and  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  place 
them  in  convenient  high  schools  and  assign  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  to  follow  them  up  and  give  them  individual  instruction 
that  they  would  need  to  maintain  themselves  in  high  school 
classes.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  is  an 
open  question.  We  have  tried  the  follow-up  plan  and  it  is 
effective  in  most  cases,  but  not  satisfactory  in  all.  The  chief 
difficulty  has  been  that  the  children  have  been  scattered  in 
schools  remote. 
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2.      THE    SEMI-BLIND    OR   MYOPIC    CHILDREN. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Bhnd,  the  school  committee  estabhshed  a  class  for  children 
with  extremely  defective  eyesight  who  could  not  get  on  satis- 
factorily in  the  regular  day  schools.  The  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  provided  an  experienced  teacher  and  also  a  part  of 
the  equipment.  The  class  began  with  seven  pupils  and  is  now 
eighteen  with  two  teachers.  The  progress  of  the  children  with 
the  special  apparatus  that  has  been  provided  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  urging  upon 
the  present  Legislature  a  bill  for  the  partial  state  support  of 
such  schools  in  the  cities  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  meets  a 
distinct  need.  These  children  should  not  be  institutional 
cases.  There  is  far  greater  need  than  with  other  children  that 
they  should  have  home  care.  Parents  are  especially  loath  to 
give  up  such  children  to  institutions  and  the  ordinary  school 
can  do  little  for  them.  They  need  especial  medical  attention 
which  has  been  afforded  generously  by  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  There  is  need  of  such  a  class  in  another  part 
of  our  city  as  the  question  of  transportation  is  difficult  and 
parents  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  far. 

3.       CHILDREN   WITH   SPEECH   DEFECTS. 

The  classes  for  stammerers  are  now  organized  in  four  centers 
in  the  city  with  four  teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  350, 
and  with  250  on  the  waiting  list.  Applications  have  been 
received  for  opening  several  other  centers.  In  addition,  requests 
have  come  for  attention  to  the  speech  defects  of  high  school 
pupils.  Upon  an  investigation  in  the  English  High  School  19 
are  found  who  are  decidedly  in  need  of  speech  improvement. 
A  similar  situation  occurs  in  the  West  Roxbury  High  School 
and  probably  in  all  the  larger  high  schools.  Applications  have 
also  been  received  for  a  class  or  classes  in  the  evening  schools. 
It  is  probable  that  four  more  teachers  will  be  needed  to  give  the 
work  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

In  the  English  High  School  14  pupils  were  found  in  the  first 
year  class  who  had  taken  the  speech  improvement  course  in  the 
elementary  school  the  preceding  year.  Without  exception 
these  pupils  were  found  to  have  been  distinctly  benefited  and 
were  unanimous  in  their  high  esteem  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  course.    About  85  per  cent  of  the  cases  are 
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found  to  be  curable  or  greatly  improvable  (75  of  the  93  admitted 
the  first  year  are  permanently  corrected).  In  many  cases  one 
year  is  sufficient,  though,  usually,  follow-up  work  is  necessary 
for  some  time  to  make  the  correction  permanent.  Miss  Dacey 
who  directs  the  Vork  has  given  instruction  to  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers  to  assist  them  in  correcting  minor  defects 
of  children  in  their  earliest  school  years.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  this  instruction  given  every  year. 

4.      ANEMIC    CHILDREN    AND    OPEN   AIR    CLASSES. 

The  open  air  classes  number  15  and  these  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  need  of  special  treatment  of  children  who  are 
undernourished  and  anemic.  In  fact,  most  of  our  school  rooms 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  open  air  rooms.  The  provision 
that  windows  shall  be  open  at  all  times  when  the  weather  at  all 
permits  and  that  the  rooms  be  flushed  periodically  through  the 
day  is  very  carefully  followed  by  almost  all  our  teachers.  The 
temperature  is  carefully  watched  and  except  in  summer  is 
rarely  above  68  degrees.  Whether  as  a  result  of  this  or  not,  the 
number  of  children  needing  distinct  and  separate  open  air 
treatment  seems  to  be  diminishing  rather  than  increasing.  In 
most  of  the  open  air  classes  a  luncheon  is  provided  at  the 
smallest  expense  possible  to  the  children.  This  provision  should 
be  made  for  all  the  classes  in  order  that  these  children  should 
have  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment  at  the  noon  period.  A 
course  of  study  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  open  air 
children  has  been  prepared  by  the  director  of  school  hygiene 
with  the  teachers  in  the  past  year  and  is  now  in  general  use. 

5.      TUBERCULAR    CHILDREN. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  the  last  report  an  out- 
door school  has  been  provided  at  the  Consumptives'  Hospital 
in  Mattapan  for  the  children  who  are  hospital  cases  and  who  are 
believed  to  be  curable.  Tubercular  children  are  now  carefully 
excluded  from  our  regular  schools.  There  are  about  fifty  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  hospital  school.  We  have  provided  two 
teachers  and  should  probably  add  a  third  for  kindergarten 
instruction  for  the  youngest  group. 

6.      SUPERNORMAL. 

Five  "rapid  advancement"  classes  hav(!  been  provided  for 
those  children  whose  progress  is  evidently  retarded  by  holding 
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them  back  in  regular  class  work.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
push  them  but  they  are  expected  to  Avork  as  diligently  as 
children  of  average  ability  and  not  stop  in  their  course  of  study 
because  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  year's  work.  It  is 
found  that  these  children  readily  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
three  higher  grammar  grades  in  two  years  without  unusual 
effort.  An  inquirj^  into  the  progress  of  these  children  in  high 
schools  shows  as  far  as  reports  have  been  received  that  with- 
out exception  these  children  stand  in  the  highest  division  in 
their  high  school  work.  It  is  a  mistake  that  all  children  should 
be  expected  to  move  at  a  uniform  rate  of  progress.  Some  travel 
naturally  faster  than  others.  The  few  who  are  exceptionally 
capable  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  laggards  but  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  their  abilities  with  the  same  energy  that 
is  expected  of  the  less  capable.  In  my  opinion  every  large 
district  has  a  sufficient  number  of  such  children  to  provide  a 
separate  class  for  thetoi.  This  is  not  a  question  of  cost,  for  no 
extra  teachers  need  be  allowed  a  school  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  principal  in  most  situations  so  to  organize  his 
classes  as  to  assign  one  teacher  to  a  selected  group  from  one 
or  two  grades,  according  to  circumstances. 

7.      MENTALLY   DEFECTIVE    BUT   IMPROVABLE. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  the  work  in 
what  is  known  as  special  classes.  We  have  now  50  classes  in 
operation  or  in  process  of  organization  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  750  children  who  have  been  carefully  selected  by  our 
expert  medical  advisor.  Dr.  Arthur  C,  Jelly.  Last  year  103 
of  the  children  in  these  classes  made  such  progress  that  they 
were  transferred  to  normal  grades;  18  were  sent  to  institutions; 
the  remainder,  except  the  few  who  for  various  reasons  dropped 
out,  have  continued  this  year  in  the  special  classes.  Usually 
these  classes  have  been  isolated  from  one  another  in  separate 
districts  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  locality,  but  the 
tendency  is  growing  to  form  two  or  more  groups  in  convenient 
centers  in  order  to  classify  the  children  to  better  advantage. 
The  Frances  E.  Willard  School  of  six  rooms  has  been  given 
up  for  the  special  classes  of  the  South  End,  enabling  us  to  give 
this  large  group  a  special  teacher  for  manual  arts  and  for 
household  arts  -without  extra  expense.  Children  are  grouped 
with  reference  to  sex  and  to  their  mental  age,  permitting  very 
much  more  effective  work  than  can  possibly  be  done  when  one 
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teacher  has  to  manage  a  miscellaneous  group.  Older  groups 
of  boys  are  now  being  assembled  in  a  part  of  the  George  T. 
Angell  School  by  bringing  them  in  from  surrounding  districts. 
Forty  of  the  seventy  school  districts  are  now  provided  with 
special  classes  or  are  accessible  to  them.  The  teachers  have 
prepared  Anth  great  care  an  elaborate  course  of  study  for  such 
classes  abounding  with  suggestions  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
types  of  children.  This  was  issued  last  September  and  I  am 
informed  by.  Doctor  Fernald  of  Waverley  that  it  is  the  best 
piece  of  work  of  such  a  character  which  he  has  seen.  It  is 
School  Document  No.  4,  1914. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  in  developing  this  special  work  has 
been  to  secure  teachers  who  have  the  right  sort  of  preparation 
for  it.  The  few  institutions  in  this  country  that  give  training 
courses  for  teachers  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  applicants 
that  our  teachers  in  most  instances  have  been  unable  to  secure 
admission  in  recent  years.  Therefore  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
school  committee  a  course  for  home  training  of  teachers  has 
been  prepared  and  approved  and  is  now  in  operation,  beginning 
January  20.  It  consists  of  a  clinic  at  Waverley  and  lectures 
by  Doctor  Fernald  on  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  the 
special  child;  courses  in  manual  and  household  arts  by  our 
own  specialists;  practice,  observation  and  criticism  for  one 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  special  classes 
and  instruction  in  method  by  teachers  of  special  ability.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  the  candidates,  who  must  have  had  one 
year  of  practice,  are  given  an  examination  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  who  have  approved  the  course.  With  these 
provisions  it  is  hoped  we  may  have  teachers  sufficient  to  open 
ten  additional  classes  the  coming  year. 

8.      UNGRADED    CLASSES. 

In  past  years  principals  have  been  accustomed  to  cluster 
the  over-age  children  in  the  grades  below  the  fifth  in  what  is 
kno%vn  as  ungraded  classes  numbering  36  each.  At  one  time 
there  were  approximately  80  such  classes.  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  these  children  were  very  unfike  in  their 
needs.  They  fall  broadly  in  two  divisions:  foreign  children 
and  children  of  the  special-class  type  described  above.  There 
were  also  a  good  many  children  who  were  simply  backward  in 
their  development  or  who  had  been  kept  back  for  various 
reasons.     To  make  progress  with  such  a  miscellaneous  group 
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is  hardl}^  possible.  The  chief  vakie  is  to  reheve  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  children  who  do  not  fit.  If  the  policy  of 
attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  themselves  is  to  be 
followed  it  is  necessary  that  these  classes  should  be  very  care- 
fully reorganized.  An  order  was  therefore  issued  in  September 
that  ungraded  classes  should  be  formed  only  with  the  approval 
of  Mr.  White,  Assistant  Superintendent,  assigned  to  this 
matter.  As  a  result  many  of  these  children  have  been  assigned 
to  special  classes  or  to  non-English  classes  or  to  regular  grades. 
The  number  of  ungraded  classes  has  been  reduced  to  23.  This 
is  a  rather  vigorous  reorganization  for  a  beginning.  Many 
of  these  classes  are  now  simply  advanced  groups  promoted 
from  the  non-English  classes  and  are  not  ungraded  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  term.  But  few  of  the  classes  are  now  of 
the  "omnium  gatherum"  type.  Some  of  them  are  "clearing 
houses"  for  irregular  children  who  with  a  short  term  of  indi- 
vidual attention  may  be  classified  into  the  grades.  Such  a 
purpose  is  a  very  worthy  one  but  a  teacher  cannot  do 
individual  work  successfully  with  many  children  in  a  group. 
Thirty-six  is  probably  tAvice  as  many  as  she  can  deal  with 
effectually  when  individual  instruction  is  necessary. 

The  children  12  years  of  age  and  upward  who  are  over  age 
or  of  the  motor  type  are  segregated  into  what  are  called  pre- 
vocational  classes  or  centers  and  are  given  a  special  course  or 
training  in  handicraft  accompanied  with  instruction  in  the 
common  branches  related  to  their  shop  work.  This  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  under  prevocational  schools  in  a  follo"uing 
paragraph. 

The  whole  question  of  over  age  is  to  be  investigated  at  the 
request  of  the  school  committee  the  coming  spring  and  ade- 
quate data  derived  showing  just  how  far  we  are  meeting  condi- 
tions and  if  possible  what  steps  are  still  necessary  to  be  taken. 

The  summer  schools  organized  last  summer  with  more  than 
4,000  children  in  attendance  are  described  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  Through  these,  the  special  classes,  the  non-English 
speaking  classes,  the  ungraded  classes  and  the  prevocational 
classes  we  are  now  reaching  manj^  of  the  10,000  or  more  over- 
age children  in  our  schools. 

9.      NON-ENGLISH    SPEAKING    CLASSES. 

A  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  children  of 
foreign  birth  who  do  not  speak  English  into  classes  of  30  in 
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convenient  centers.  There  are  34  such  classes  now  in  our 
schools.  The  largest  number  in  any  one  school  is  eight,  in 
the  Hancock  District,  and  Miss  Colleton  has  organized  these 
classes  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  have  had  schooling  in  their 
parent  country  are  taught  separately  from  those  who  are  illit- 
erate in  their  oa^ti  language.  Her  classification  leads  them  on 
by  easy  stages  until  they  may  fit  into  the  grade  of  the  regular 
school  to  best  advantage.  Two  of  the  other  schools  are  some- 
what organized  in  this  work  but  in  most  districts  there  are  too 
few  classes  to  permit  of  so  effective  an  organization.  It  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  have  the  work  in  all  these  classes 
inspected  twice  a  year  by  Miss  Colleton  or  some  other  highly 
competent  person.  There  is  no  criticism,  however,  upon  the 
teachers  of  these  classes  as  they  are  as  a  rule  highly  efficient 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  this  class  of  children.  The  children 
also  are  most  serious  and  desirous  of  advancement.  But  there 
should  be  some  manner  of  careful  inspection  of  all  types  of 
special  classes  as  principals  cannot  be  expected  to  be  specialists 
in  these  particular  lines. 

Miss  Colleton's  work  also  extends  to  the  non-English  classes 
in  the  evening  schools.  She  was  assigned  to  this  work  last 
year  and  has  supervised  a  vigorous  reorganization  of  the 
foreign  classes  which  enroll  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000 
students,  5,000  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
and  compelled  by  law  to  attend,  and  3,000  older.  The  evening 
schools  for  the  compulsory  students  have  been  extended  seven 
weeks  in  the  past  year.  Beginners'  classes  have  been  reduced 
to  an  enrollment  of  20  and  more  advanced  classes  to  25.  Inter- 
preters have  been  assigned  to  assist  in  beginners'  classes  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  A  definite  plan  of  work  has  been 
furnished  the  different  teachers  and  the  work  has  been  standard- 
ized throughout  the  city.  The  supervisor  has  given  nine 
special  training  lessons  to  the  teachers  of  these  classes  and  has 
followed  up  her  mstruction  by  visiting  them  in  their  class 
rooms.  As  far  as  possible  nationalities  are  grouped  together, 
men  and  w'omen  are  separated  and  beginners  are  classified 
according  to  their  previous  education.  Increasing  attention 
is  given  to  Americanizing  the  children  of  foreign  birth.  The 
work  in  both  day  and  evening  schools  is  not  confined  to  learning 
English.  The  customs  and  mode  of  living  and  in  general  all 
civic  matters  that  are  peculiarly  American  are  utilized  in  the 
course    of    instruction.     A    thorough    reorganization    of    the 
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work  has  become  necessary  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
students  involved,  and  close  supervision  is  imperative  because 
of  the  necessity  of  employing  many  teachers  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  for  special  training.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year. 

10.      A   DISCIPLINARY   SCHOOL. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  report  the  Parental  School  at 
West  Roxbury  has  been  abandoned  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 
This  was  done  without  the  approval  of  the  school  committee. 
The  law  provides  that  the  children  shall  be  sent  back  to  the 
public  schools  and  as  need  arises  the  school  committee  may 
organize  and  operate  a  disciplinary  day  school  for  truant 
children  and  others  who  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  school 
discipline.  The  amount  of  truancy  in  our  schools  is  undoubt- 
edly diminishing.  The  chief  attendance  officer  has  made  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  individual  truants  in  the  entire 
city  from  the  opening  of  schools  in  September  until  December 
in  1914,  with  the  number  in  the  same  period  in  1913.  In 
1913  the  number  was  1,618  and  in  1914  the  number  was  1,548. 
This  decrease,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  abandon- 
ing of  restraining  influences  of  an  effective  character.  The 
Parental  School  met  a  very  real  although  not  a  large  need  and 
was  undoubtedly  expensive  to  operate.  When  the  children 
were  distributed  among  our  schools  in  September  the  director 
of  the  Parental  School  was  made  supervisor  of  pupils  on  pro- 
bation to  follow  up  the  children  who  had  been  in  the  Parental 
School  and  to  provide  for  such  other  truants  as  developed. 
Upon  taking  cases  before  the  court  for  assignment  to  state 
schools  of  correction  it  was  found  that  the  courts  would  not 
act  upon  such  cases  until  the  school  committee  provided  a 
disciplinary  day  school  and  tried  the  children  out  in  this. 
Therefore,  such  a  school  has  just  been  established  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Bigelow  School  in  South  Boston,  and  two  teachers 
have  been  assigned  to  a  class  of  30  boys  collected  from  all  over 
the  city.  This  is  a  day  school  only.  We  have  no  power  of 
detention,  which  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  law. 

The  present  compulsory  law  requires  that  children  who  are 
under  sixteen  years  who  are  not  at  work  must  remain  in  school. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  good  many  children  continuing  in  high 
school  who  are  of  a  different  type  from  what  the  high  schools 
have  had  hitherto.     For  the  first  time  we  are  having  complaints 
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of  truancy  in  high  schools  and  masters  are  unable  to  meet  the 
situation  as  they  did  formerly,  by  exclusion.  It  may  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  a  disciplinary  class  for  high 
school  pupils. 

If  the  school  committee  is  to  cope  with  the  question  success- 
fully it  should  have  larger  authority  to  establish  a  school  in 
which  children  may  be  detained  with  or  without  the  formality 
of  court  action  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  commitment 
of  a  truant  child  to  a  state  institution.  The  school  committee 
has  provided  as  many  types  of  instruction  to  interest  this  class 
of  boys  as  it  can  and  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  hitherto  have  been  confirmed  truants  are  interested  and 
reconstructed  by  our  pre  vocational  schools.  There  is  still, 
however,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
need  of  provision  for  the  few  who  are  confirmed  truants. 

VII.     THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  TRANSITION 
TO  THE  PRIMARY. 

In  this  city  children  are  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  at 
the  age  of  four  and  to  the  first  grade  elementary  at  the  age  of 
five  and  a  half,  but  if  they  have  taken  the  kindergarten  training 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  by  promotion  when- 
ever they  have  completed  the  kindergarten  training.  This 
latter  provision,  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  year,  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  attendance  in  kindergartens  so  that  the 
attendance  has  increased  about  five  hundred  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  open  ten  more  kindergartens.  We  have  opened  ten 
kindergartens  in  the  afternoon.  The  period  from  1.30  to  3.30 
o'clock  has  not  been  found  long  enough  to  give  the  full  program 
and  we  are  trying  experimentally  the  plan  of  opening  the 
afternoon  kindergartens  at  one  o'clock.  This  is  inconvenient  to 
many  homes  and  necessitates  children  coming  unattended. 
The  kindergarten  children  are  usually  brought  by  older  com- 
panions. Altogether  the  plan  is  not  to  be  encouraged  and 
should  be  used  only  in  extreme  instances.  The  power  of 
attention  of  kindergarten  children  is  low  in  afternoons  and 
much  better  results  can  be  obtained  in  morning  hours. 

The  afternoons  of  the  kindergartners  who  have  morning 
classes  are  given  to  home  visiting,  mothers'  meetings  or  confer- 
ences with  the  director  and  assisting  in  the  primary  grades.  An 
account  has  been  kept  for  the  past  year  of  the  visits  made  to 
homes.     The  total  visits  during  the  year  were  18,411.     This 
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shows  what  close  connection  the  kindergarten  makes  with  the 
home  and  what  an  opportunity  it  offers  for  promoting  the  same 
ideals  of  child  training  in  home  and  school.  There  is  no  other 
agency  so  effective  in  producing  sympathetic  relations.  The 
mothers'  meetings  each  month  provide  the  opportunity  for 
definite  instruction  in  the  home  care  of  children,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  and  gives  the  necessary  opportunity  for 
emphasizing  the  responsibilities  of  parents  not  only  for  the 
physical  welfare  but  for  the  moral  guidance  of  their  children. 
They  are  so  planned  that  there  is  a  definite  purpose  for  each 
meeting.  When  we  think  of  75  such  meetings  a  month  we 
realize  what  a  great  contribution  the  kindergartens  are  making 
to  the  improvement  of  family  life. 

Last  spring  the  experiment  was  tried  of  having  kindergart- 
ners  assist  primary  teachers  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week. 
Forty-six  teachers  volunteered  for  the  service.  The  volunteer 
plan  is  being  continued  this  year.  The  kindergartner  takes  a 
part  of  the  primary  class  to  the  kindergarten  room  or  upon 
excursions,  leaving  the  other  part  of  the  class  for  more  individual 
work  by  the  primary  teacher.  When  conditions  permit,  a 
small  group  of  children  are  taken  upon  trips,  each  of  which  has 
a  special  purpose.  The  excursion  is  followed  by  a  conversa- 
tional period  upon  what  has  been  observed.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  also  gives  stories  which  are  reproduced  through  drama- 
tizing, cutting  and  drawing;  games  in  skill  or  sense  training, 
which  are  out  of  doors  when  conditions  permit;  hand  work  in 
various  forms  of  construction  with  clay,  crayon,  paper  and 
weaving;  exercises  in  rhythm  and  gift  work,  leading  to  extension 
of  ideas  of  number  and  form;  songs,  picture  study  and  much 
language  work,  especially  with  non-English  speaking  children. 
One  division  of  the  class  is  taken  before  recess  and  the  second 
group  after  the  intermission,  or  otherwise,  as  the  primary 
teacher  and  principal  suggest.  One  of  the  leading  values  of 
the  plan  is  to  bring  the  primary  teacher  and  the  kindergartner 
into  more  close  conection  in  their  work.  As  they  meet  in 
their  weekly  conferences  the  ideals  of  the  two  systems  will 
become  more  nearly  uniform. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  primary  teacher  should  under- 
stand the  goal  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  kindergartner  fully 
grasp  the  requirements  of  the  primary  school.  There  is  no 
sudden  transition  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  in  the  development 
of    the    children    to    correspond    to    the    abrupt    break   that 
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frequently  exists  between  the  methods  and  subject-matter  of 
the  kindergarten  and  those  of  the  primary  grade.  The  gap  that 
exists  between  kindergarten  and  primary  is  often  greater  than 
that  between  grammar  grades  and  high  school.  To  close  this 
gap  and  make  a  continuous  course  in  harmony  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children  will  remove  a  fundamental  defect  in  our 
educational  process.  It  is  not  necessary  for  either  department 
to  make  sacrifices  but  simply  to  come  into  thorough  accord  as 
regards  the  needs  of  children  at  this  age. 

The  difference  in  ideals  between  primary  and  kindergarten 
arises  from  the  difference  in  the  normal  training  of  the  two 
classes  of  teachers.  As  long  as  the  training  is  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  we  cannot  expect  unity  of  purpose.  Our  primary 
schools  consist  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  three  grades  as 
a  school  unit.  If  this  unit  is  broken  into  two  widely  distinct 
parts  ■with  different  courses  of  training  and  certificates  there 
will  be  different  aims  and  ideals.  A  common  course  of  training 
for  the  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  will 
bring  about  true  harmony. 

Teachers  should  understand  the  period  as  a  whole  and  should 
lead  the  children  gradually  from  the  more  infantile  to  the  more 
material  activities  of  the  primary  school.  In  accord  with  this 
belief  the  school  committee  has  in  the  past  month  adopted 
a  normal  school  course  for  primary  and  kindergarten  teachers 
which  is  given  in  detail  under  the  topic  of  the  Normal  School 
later  in  this  report.  The  question  will  of  course  arise  as  to 
the  wide  discrepancy  of  salary  which'  now  exists  between  the 
kindergarten  teachers  and  the  primary,  but  when  it  is  fully 
recognized  that  the  training  of  the  kindergartner  should  be 
as  extensive  and  cultural  and  that  the  duties  are  as  important 
and  as  arduous,  the  answer  to  the  question  will,  in  the  spirit 
of  justice,  be  obvious. 

VIII.     THE  TRANSITION  FROM  GRAMMAR  GRADES 
TO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.     The  Pre  vocational  Classes. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  transition  from  the 
eighth  grade  to  the  high  school  is  entirely  too  abrupt.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  course  of  study  changes  suddenly  in 
almost  all  branches.  The  plan  of  organization  in  the  high 
school  is  departmental,  the  student  changing  from  teacher  to 
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teacher  in  different  recitations,  while  in  the  grammar  grades 
the  student  as  a  rule  remains  with  the  one-class  teacher  through- 
out the  year.  Methods  of  study  and  recitation  are  equally  at 
variance,  so  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  failures  and  drop-outs  are  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school. 

Children  at  this  age  do  not  change  thus  suddenly.  They 
are,  in  fact,  in  the  same  transition  period  of  their  development 
from  childhood  to  youth  in  the  upper  grammar  and  lower  high 
school  grades.  This  transition  usually  begins  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  and  continues  for  three  or  four  years.  As 
they  develop  out  of  childhood  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  they 
begin  to  show  marked  differences  of  characteristics  and  apti- 
tudes. Some  are  distinctly  scholarly  and  intellectual  and 
others  have  little  taste  for  books  but  belong  to  the  distinctly 
motor  or  practical  minded  type. 

Children  of  the  motor  type  are  the  ones  who  in  times  past 
dropped  out  of  school  at  about  the  sixth  grade.  That  is  the 
grade  in  which  the  greatest  shrinkage  in  school  attendance 
occurred  in  former  years.  The  ordinary  school  curriculum  did 
not  interest  them  and  they  went  to  work.  Recent  school 
legislation  has  made  their  continuance  m  school  compulsory. 
The  school  committee  is  endeavoring  to  meet  their  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  their  common  school  education  by 
providing  a  different  t^'pe  of  education  for  them  in  the  pre- 
vocational  schools  and  classes.  There  are  now  prevocational 
classes  for  girls  in  22  districts.  In  these  the  girls  are  given 
a  large  variety  of  exercises  in  the  household  arts  by  the  use 
of  especially  equipped  rooms  or  nearby  apartment  houses.  A 
detailed  account  showing  the  remarkable  progress  of  these 
girls  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
Mrs.  Ripley. 

The  prevocational  work  that  is  provided  for  boys  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  the  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  White. 
Five  districts  have  especially  eciuipped  rooms  for  these  classes 
for  boys  and  three  school  buildings  in  accessible  centers  are 
now  given  up  to  this  class  of  work  in  which  the  aim  is  to  give 
boys  as  wdde  a  variety  of  experience  as  possible  in  different 
types  of  industrial  work  such  as  carpentering,  bookbinding, 
printing,  sheet  metal,  machine,  electrical  work,  and  so  on. 
The  three  centers  now  in  operation  are  at  L3^ceum  Hall  in 
Dorchester,  the  old  Winthrop  School  in  Roxbury  and  the  old 
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Austin  School  in  East  Boston.  Boys  of  the  motor  type  above 
the  age  of  twelve,  wha,tever  their  grade,  are  collected  from  sur- 
rounding districts  in  these  centers.  They  are  given  shop 
practice  two  hours  a  day  and  academic  work  and  study  four 
hours  a  day.  Their  academic  work  in  the  common  branches 
is  closely  associated  with  their  shop  practice.  The  results  have 
been  all  that  was  expected  and  even  more.  The  school  at 
Lyceum  Hall,  which  was  in  operation  throughout  last  year, 
graduated  all  of  those  in  the  highest  group  and  the  master 
reports  that  their  interest  and  progress  in  their  academic 
subjects  have  been  such  that  he  can  recommend  them  to  any 
high  school.  They  have  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
school  activities.  Education  has  taken  on  new  meaning  to 
them.  It  is  recommended  that  additional  centers  be  provided 
the  coming  year  in  Charlestown,  at  the  Abram  E.  Cutter 
School,  in  the  Prescott  District;  in  South  Boston,  at  the  Park- 
man  School;  and  in  the  South  End,  at  the  Miles  Standish 
School.  It  is  also  recommended  that  one  of  the  department 
instructors  in  manual  arts  be  assigned  as  director  of  all  the 
prevocational  work  for  boys  and  that  the  director  of  house- 
hold science  and  arts  be  given  an  assistant  in  order  to  super- 
vise thoroughly  the  work  for  girls.  The  development  of  the 
prevocational  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  is  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  committee.  These  classes  are 
not  only  the  natural  feeders  of  the  trade  and  industrial  schools, 
but  they  also  awaken  a  great  many  children  to  a  desire  for  high 
school  education,  and  by  no  means  limit  the  opportunity  of 
children  for  a  later  choice  of  school  or  life  work, 

2.  Intermediate  Classes. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  large  group  of  children  are  of  the  scholastic  type,  who 
should  go  on  to  and  through  high  school  and  many  of  them  to 
college.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  such  children  should 
take  up  their  stifdy  of  a  foreign  language,  if  they  are  to  do  this 
at  all,  as  early  at  least  as  this  period;  otherwise  they  "s\ill  never 
have  fluency  in  its  use  or  control  of  its  idioms.  To  acquire 
facility  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  it  must  be  learned  by  the 
conversational  method  while  the  memory'  is  fresh  and  before 
the  change  of  the  speech  organs  which  comes  in  adolescence. 
For  such  children  the  course  of  stud}'^  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  a  gradual  approach  to  the  other  subjects  of 
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the  high  school,  such  as  mathematics,  science  and  EngUsh. 
The  extremely  technical  portions  of  the  arithmetic  and  English 
grammar  and  geography  may  be  better  distributed  through  the 
maturer  courses  of  the  high  school.  By  introducing  the  depart- 
mental plan  of  teaching  in  the  two  higher  grammar  grades,  it 
is  not  found  difficult  to  provide  teachers  who  are  expert  in  the 
subjects  that  lead  naturally  to  the  high  school. 

With  the  consent  of  the  school  committee  the  intermediate 
plan  has  been  introduced  into  ten  districts,  and  children  have 
been  given  a  choice  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  between 
the  ordinary  curriculum  and  what  might  be  called  the  high 
school  preparatory  or  intermediate  plan.  A  committee  of 
high  school  teachers  was  appointed  last  October  to  visit  the 
schools  in  which  the  intermediate  plan  is  in  operation  and 
report  upon  the  value  of  the  work.  The  committee  on  foreign 
languages  consists  of  Mr.  WiUiam  B.  Snow,  chairman,  English 
High  School;  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  High  School  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  L.  C.  Colman,  West  Roxbury  High  School;  Miss  L.  R. 
Beadle,  East  Boston  High  School;  Miss  Bertha  Vogel,  South 
Boston  High  School;  Miss  A.  M.  Twigg,  Girls'  High  School; 
Miss  Katherine  K  Marlow,  Dorchester  High  School,  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Fries,  Dorchester  High  School.  This  highly  com- 
petent committee  has  inspected  the  work  in  foreign  languages 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  reports  that  it  has  visited  the 
various  grammar  schools  and  finds  that  the  classes  are  being 
taught  by  excellent  teachers  who  are  doing  their  work  in  a  most 
interesting  and  successful  manner.  They  have  met  vnth  the 
grammar  school  teachers  doing  the  work  and  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  formal  report.  Wherever  such  work  is 
attempted  in  the  grammar  schools,  close  connection  is  made 
with  the  corresponding  high  school  departments,  and  the 
course  is  worked  out  together  with  a  spirit  of  harmony  that 
assures  its  success. 

The  Latin  schools  have  for  a  long  while  provided  somewhat 
such  a  course  for  children  leaving  the  sixth  grade  so  that  the 
precedent  is  well  established.  Children  in  remote  parts  of  the 
city  who  desire  these  advantages  should  not  be  expected  to 
attend  these  schools  at  so  early  an  age.  These  schools  are  also 
already  full  and  their  curriculum,  requirmg  ancient  languages, 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  for  whom  the  inter- 
mediate plan  is  designed. 

There  is  no  intent  to  deprive  children  of  taking  the  ordinary 
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course  of  study  in  the  large  school  districts  of  our  city.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  provide  classes  for  each  course,  with  little  or  no 
extra  expense.  There  is  also  no  intent  that  the  children  who 
take  the  intermediate  course  shall  lose  in  their  efficiency  in  the 
three  R's.  It  is  found  that  these  classes  in  their  Courtis  tests 
in  arithmetic  have  made  records  that  are  among  the  best  in 
the  city.  Similar  tests  will  be  given  in  their  writing  and 
spelling  with  the  confident  belief  that  they  will  more  than  hold 
their  own.  The  fact  is  that  these  children  are  ardently 
interested  in  their  school  work.  The  new  work  has  stimulated 
their  interest  and  energy  and  they  know  that  their  continuance 
in  it  is  dependent  upon  their  making  a  satisfactory  record  in 
their  common  branches  as  well. 

The  question  will  arise  whether  instead  of  buildmg  new  high 
schools  in  the  future  we  should  not  build  intermediate  or 
junior  high  schools  to  include  the  two  higher  grammar  grades 
in  congested  districts  and  the  first  year  of  high  school.  In 
Dorchester,  for  example,  the  high  school  is  already  crowded  far 
beyond  its  capacity  with  portables  in  the  yard,  and  the  Henry 
L.  Pierce  District  in  the  same  vicinity  has  ten  portables  in  its 
yards.  One  school  building  of  the  junior  high  school  type 
would  relieve  both  situations. 

The  junior  high  school  idea  fits  exactly  with  the  development 
of  children  at  this  period  of  their  lives  and  would  present  a 
complete  connection  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 
The  present  failure  and  dropping  out  of  children  in  the  first 
year  would  be  almost  completely  eliminated.  The  inter- 
mediate plan  will  no  doubt  be  highly  effective  in  this  regard 
and,  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  additional  high 
school  accommodation,  it  does  not  seem  that  buildings  of  the 
junior  high  school  type  are  at  all  essential.  They  would 
probably  make  a  material  increase  in  the  expense  while  the 
intermediate  plan  will  not. 

The  discussion  of  the  transition  from  grades  to  high  school 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the  efforts  that 
are  made  m  the  high  schools  to  give  proper  attention  to  those 
children  who  are  discouraged  and  fall  back  in  their  work.  In 
several  of  the  high  schools  an  additional  teacher  has  been 
allowed  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  the  backward 
children  in  the  first  year.  The  verbal  reports  from  various 
head  masters  indicate  that  the  loss  of  children  in  the  first  year 
by  dropping  out  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  formerly.     We 
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are  to  prepare  a  report  upon  over  age  and  nonpromotion  at  the 
close  of  the  schools  in  June  which  will  show  exact  conditions. 
It  is  possible  that  a  distinct  provision  should  be  made  for  those 
children  who  enter  high  school  and  discover  no  aptitude  for 
high  school  subjects  by  assigning  them  to  classes  taught  bj' 
teachers  taken  from  the  elementary'  schools,  and  continuing 
their  instruction  in  English,  arithmetic  and  other  elementary 
subjects. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
•Burke,  who  is  giving  especial  consideration  to  the  transition 
from  grammar  grades  to  high  school. 

IX.     SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ART  AND  MUSIC. 
1.     Cooperative  Art  Course. 

An  arrangement  has  been  effected  with  the  Art  School  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  that  school  to  provide  art  instruction 
for  a  small  and  carefully  selected  group  of  students  entering  high 
school.  The  course  was  put  in  operation  last  September  for 
twenty  students  who  were  selected  by  the  art  department  of 
the  public  schools  from  students  entering  high  school.  These 
students  devote  their  mornings  to  their  high  school  curriculum 
and  their  afternoons  to  art  instruction  at  the  Art  School. 
They  receive  four  credits  a  year  upon  their  high  school  diploma 
for  graduation,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  get  sixteen  of 
their  eighty  required  points  for  graduation,  in  art  under  the 
most  competent  instruction  that  the  city  affords. 

At  the  present  time  a  careful  study  is  being  made  by  the  art 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  abilities  of  students  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  order  to  select  those  who  have  evident  and 
highly  promising  artistic  talent.  These  students  will  be 
informed  of  the  opportunity  offered  at  the  Art  School  and  if 
they  choose  to  take  it  the  Art  School  will  erldeavor  to  accom- 
modate them. 

2.     Music. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  organization  of 
public  school  music  are  indicated  in  the  report  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Rafter.  The  advisory  committee  on  music 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  our  schools  and  has 
proposed  revisions  of  the  course  and  methods. 

Their  recommendations  would  involve  a  simplification  of 
the  work  in  music,  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  of  sim- 
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plifying  the  elementary  eurriculuni.  They  propose  that  the 
study  of  musical  notation  be  eliminated  from  the  first  two  or 
three  grades  and  rote  singing  only  be  used,  and  that  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  the  technical  drills  and  sight  sing- 
ing be  simplified  and  reduced  and  more  time  be  given  for 
singing  the  songs  which  are  appropriate  for  children  and  which 
are  really  worth  while  for  them  to  learn. 

CREDIT   COURSES    FOR   OUTSIDE   MUSIC    IN    HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  suggested  that  high  school 
pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  devote  themselves 
seriously  to  music  as  a  distinct  study  to  be  accredited  as  any 
other  subject. 

"In  the  high  school  period  their  critical  powers  should  be 
exercised  and  sufficient  analytical  knowledge  should  be  acquired 
to  enable  them  to  classify  and  understandingly  follow  musical 
compositions.  Instrumental  practice  outside  of  school,  under 
the  direction  of  institutions  and  private  teachers,  should  be 
encouraged.  Upon  the  outside  practice  there  should  be  periodic 
tests.  If  satisfactory  work  is  done  it  should  be  accredited 
the  same  as  any  other  subject  for  graduation," 

In  harmony  with  this  suggestion  the  department  of  music 
submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  on  music  a  plan  of  school 
credit  for  outside  music  as  follows: 

1.  A  high  school  pupil  wishing  credit  for  outside  work  done  in  music 
will  make  application  at  her  high  school  in  September.  A  copy  of  the 
approved  four-year  course  of  study  will  be  furnished  to  the  pupil,  which 
she  in  turn  will  present  to  her  music  teacher.  The  music  teacher  will 
assign  the  pupil  to  the  year  for  which  she  seems  to  be  fitted;  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth. 

2.  On  a  slip  duly  prepared  the  music  teacher  will  indicate  the  year  to 
which  she  has  assigned  the  pupil.  This  slip  when  signed  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  pupil's  high  school  and  will  constitute  a  record. 

3.  On  a  slip  duly  prepared  the  music  teacher  will  certify  bi-monthly 
that  the  pupil  has  taken  at  least  one  music  lesson  per  week,  and  will  give 
her  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  pupil's  work.  On  the  same  slip  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  pupil  will  certifj-  that  the  pupil  has  devoted  at  least  one 
hour  each  school  day  to  practice. 

4.  Annuall}',  in  the  month  of  June,  the  pupil  will  be  examined  in  her 
high  school. 

5.  At  the  completion  of  the  pupil's  examination  a  certificate  in  dupli- 
cate, showing  the  result  of  the  examination,  will  be  made  out.  The  original, 
signed  by  the  examiner,  will  be  given  to  the  pupil  examined  and  the  dupli- 
cate will  remain  in  the  high  school  as  a  record. 
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6.  A  pupil  taking  outside  instruction  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, need  not  take  choral  practice  in  her  school. 

7.  A  pupil  who  has  complied  with  the  above  conditions  and  who  has 
taken  not  less  than  one  music  lesson  per  week,  requu'ing  at  least  an  hour's 
practice  each  school  day  may  receive  therefor  two  diploma  points. 

8.  A  pupU  who  asks  credit  for  outside  music  study  and  who  takes 
choral  practice  or  instrumental  instruction  in  her  high  school  may  receive 
one  diploma  point  for  each  subject  taken  in  the  school. 

9.  The  maximum  number  of  diploma  points  in  music  per  annum  shaU 
be  four. 

The  advisory  committee  has  signified  its  approval  of 
these  suggestions  in  most  particulars.  As  the  proposed  plan 
for  accrediting  outside  work  in  music  entails  little  or  no  expense 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  may  be  put  into  execution  next 
September. 


X.     DEVELOPMENT    OF   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

The  provisions  for  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city  include  (1)  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School;  (2) 
the  cooperative  course  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  for  boys; 
(3)  the  Trade  School  for  Girls;  (4)  the  Boston  Industrial 
School  for  Boys;  (5)  the  evening  industrial  schools  and  (6) 
possibly  there  should  be  included  the  prevocational  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  and  the  continuation  school  in  some  of  its 
aspects. 

Lender  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  certain  of  these  courses 
receive  state  aid,  equivalent  to  about  one-half  the  running 
expenses.  The  follo^\^ng  receive  state  aid  in  this  city:  The 
Trade  School  for  Girls;  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys; 
Evening  Industrial  School  and  branches  of  household  arts 
in  the  evening  elementary  schools;  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  and  the  training  course  for  teachers  of  continuation 
schools. 

An  investigation  conducted  by  Mr.  Daniel  Foley  of  the 
English  High  School  presents  some  facts  that  make  an  instruc- 
tive comparison  between  the  number  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations in  this  city  and  the  number  who  are  taking  courses  in 
our  schools  which  prepare  for  them.  Summarized  briefly  he 
finds  that  5  per  cent  of  our  male  population  is  engaged  in 
professional  occupations  while  34  per  cent  of  boys  in  our 
high  schools  are  taking  courses  leading  to  those  occupations; 
29  per  cent  are  engaged  in  commercial  occupations  and  47  per 
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cent  are  taking  courses  leading  to  such  occupations;  34  per  cent 
are  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  and  19  per  cent  of  those 
in  our  schools  are  taking  courses  leading  to  such  occupations. 
In  fact  the  number  in  our  trade  courses  is  not  19  per  cent, 
nor  half  of  it,  because  all  the  students  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  have  been  included,  while  only  the  first-year  class 
is  being  distinctly  prepared  for  industrial  work. 

The  actual  number  of  boys  in  the  different  courses  in  our 
secondary  schools  in  January,  1915,  he  finds  to  be  as  follows: 

In  the  cooperative  industrial  course  at  Hyde  Park  High,  65; 
Boys'  Trade,  182;  Mechanic  Arts  High,  1,277,  400  of  whom 
are  in  the  first  year  or  industrial  course;  commercial  and 
business  courses  in  all  schools,  3,640;  college  and  professional 
courses,  2,645,  a  total  of  7,823  boys  in  our  high  schools. 

In  the  actual  occupations  in  our  city  according  to  the  census 
of  1910  the  male  workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age  were  as 
follows:  Unskilled  labor,  58,000;  skilled  labor,  62,000;  com- 
mercial, 55,000;  professions,  9,400,  approximately.  According 
to  these  figures  our  industrial  training  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  these  occupations. 

1.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  year's  events  has  been  the 
reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School.  The  school  committee  in  1912  authorized 
Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  now  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  to  ascertain  whether  the  school 
was  fulfilling  the  aim  of  preparing  the  boys  for  advantageous 
entrance  into  industry  on  the  business  and  directive  side, 
and  if  not  what  provisions  or  changes  were  necessary.  Mr. 
Prosser  made  his  report  March  24,  1914,  In  brief  he  reported 
that  the  school  would  need  a  change  of  equipment  and,  in  some 
respects,  of  organization  before  it  would  fulfill  to  best  advantage 
the  aim  proposed.  The  summary  of  his  recommendations  is 
as  follows: 

1.  No  changes  of  any  kind  be  put  into  effect  before  September,  1914. 

2.  All  classes  now  in  school  be  allowed  to  graduate  on  the  present  basis. 

3.  All  changes  be  made  gradually,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1918. 

4.  The  school  gradually  abandon  all  attempt  to  fit  for  the  engineering 
college  and  confine  its  instruction  to  preparing  boys  for  industry  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aim  of  the  school  committee  indicated  in  the  report. 
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5.  The  course  of  study  be  immediately  reorganized  for  the  first  year, 
to  be  put  into  effect  in  September,  1914. 

6.  The  whole  course  be  gradually  reconstructed  according  to  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  report. 

7.  Such  subjects  as  foreign  languages,  general  science  and  general 
mathematics,  which  belong  to  the  field  of  general  education,  or  of  college 
preparation,  be  eliminated  from  the  course. 

8.  Suitable  agencies  be  established  for  finding  and  selecting  boys  who 
wish  to  be  trained  for  industrial  careers  and  who  have  the  right  kind  of 
interest  and  abihty. 

9.  The  shops  be  organized  on  a  commercial  basis. 

10.  Instruction  in  the  shop,  the  class  room  and  the  laboratories  be 
more  closely  correlated  with  each  other. 

11.  The  customary  use  of  text  books  be  largely  discarded  and  the 
materials  for  instruction  be  gathered  from  such  sources  as  the  school 
shops,  outside  plants  and  trade  literature.  Experience  goes  to  show  that 
instruction  when  given  by  highly  competent  teachers  can  be  worked  out 
much  more  pedagogically  without  the  conventional  use  of  the  usual  text 
book  which  should  serve  as  reference  rather  than  lesson  plan. 

12.  Visitation  to  industrial  plants  and  lectures  by  business  men  an3 
experts  from  outside  plants  be  included  in  the  instruction. 

13.  All  instructors  be  required  to  have  some  industrial  experience  as 
a  qualification  for  service  and  those  who  do  not  have  such  contact  or  can- 
not acquire  it  be  gradually  transferred  to  other  high  schools  and  replaced 
by  those  who  do  possess  such  qualifications. 

14.  Varied  equipment,  as  described  in  the  report,  be  added  to  the 
school. 

15.  The  school  day  be  lengthened  to  seven  hours  for  the  class  of  1918, 
of  which  not  less  than  six  shall  be  given  to  actual  instruction. 

16.  The  number  of  pupils  in  shop  classes  be  reduced  to  not  more  than 
28  to  each  teacher. 

17.  Shop  work  be  required  of  every  pupil  throughout  the  course. 

18.  A  placement  bureau  in  charge  of  a  vocational  counsellor  be  estab- 
lished. 

19.  The  course  be  so  arranged  that  boys  may  elect  drafting  during  the 
last  year,  or  may  specialize  in  some  industrial  field. 

20.  Boys  who  discover  after  entering  the  school  that  they  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  engineering  college  be  tran'feferred  to  some  other  high 
school,  and  that  it  be  the  duty  of  a  special  vocational  guidance  committee 
to  advise  concerning  such  transfers  and  see  that  they  are  made  to  best 
advantage. 

21.  Part  time  courses  of  instruction  be  established  which  will  enable 
the  school  to  place  its  students  on  actual  industrial  work,  while  taking 
training  for  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  class  room,  and  which  will  enable 
those  who  have  gone  to  work  to  secure  through  the  school  the  further 
preparation  they  need. 
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These  recommendations  were  in  large  part  in  harmony  with 
two  previous  reports  of  investigations.  The  school  com- 
mittee decided  to  reorganize  the  school  in  accord  with  the 
above  recommendations  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
equipment  for  the  first  year  class  were  made  before  the  opening 
of  school  in  September.  Also  the  heads  of  the  departments 
proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  course  of  study  in  harmony 
with  the  recommendations  for  the  entering  class. 

In  order  to  make  future  comparisons  to  see  how  closely  the 
course  as  it  works  out  corresponds  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  Mr.  Prosser,  the  entire  course  in  abbreviated  form 
is  presented  as  he  submitted  it. 


NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  FOR  MECHANIC 
ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FiEST  Year. 


Periods 
per  Week. 

Months. 

Applied  Mathematics: 

Shop  arithmetic,  dealing  with  practical  shop  prob- 
lems and  leading  into  elementary  algebra.     Ap- 
plied geometry  of  an  elementary  character  such 
as  grows  out  of  the  arithmetic,  drawing,  or  shop 
courses 

• 

5 

5 
5 

5 

5 
10 

10 

Enghsh: 

Modern  speech  and  writing;  class  talks;   business 
English;    written    papers    on    topics    related    to 
industries 

10 

Citizenship : 

Practical   knowledge   of   civic   affairs;    community 
civics 

10 

Science : 
Simple  mechanics  and  the  properties  of  materials  — 
to  be  taught  through  laboratory  methods  in  double 
periods  every  other  day,  alternating  with  mechan- 
ical drawing 

10 

Mechanical  and  free  hand  drafting.     Practical  shop 
drawing  to  be  given  in  double  periods  every  other 
day,  alternating  with  science  laboratory 

10 

Shop  Work  and  Carpentry 

10 
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Second  Year. 


Periods 
per  Week. 


Months. 


Applied  Mathematics: 

A  continuation  and  extension  of  the  course  in  first 
year 

English : 

Alternating  every  other  day  or  week  with  history .  . . 

Industrial  and  Economic  History  of  New  England  and 
the  United  States: 
To  alternate  every  other  day  or  week  with  English, 

Applied  Science: 

With  special  reference  to  the  industrial  uses  of  heat, 
light  and  power.  To  be  given  in  double  periods 
every  other  day,  alternating  with  mechanical 
drafting 

Mechanical  Drafting: 

Alternating  with  the  science  work  in  double  periods 
every  other  day 

Shop  Work,  Forging  and  Patternmaking 

5 

Third  Year. 

Applied  Mathematics 

English : 

AJternatmg  every  other  day  with  history 

History : 

A  presentation  of  the  world's  progress  with  special 
and  constant  reference  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  causes  and  factors  involved.  Alter- 
nating every  other  day  with  English 

Applied  Science: 

Industrial  chemistry  and  the  strength  of  materials 
—  taught  in  double  periods  every  other  week, 
alternating  with  mechanical  drafting 

Mechanical  Drafting: 

Taught  in  double  periods  every  other  week,  alter- 
nating with  science 

Shop  Work : 

Machine  shop  practice  and  machine  construction .  . . 


5 

10  to  15 
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Fourth  Yeak. 


Periods 
per  Week. 


Months. 


General  Mathematics: 

Organizing,  systematizing  and  advancing  the  applied 
mathemation  of  previous  years  _  with  constant 
applications  of  principles  to  practical  work 


English : 

Alternating  every  other  day  with  economics. 


Economics  and  Organization: 

Economics  based  on  the  background  of  economic 
history  previously  taught  and  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic law  and  its  application  to  modern  day 
industrial  problems.  Organization  to  deal  with 
practices  in  business,  shop  and  organization. 
Twenty  weeks  for  economics  and  twenty  for  organ- 
ization. The  two  as  one  course  to  alternate  every 
other  day  or  week  with  English 


General  Science: 

Unifying  and  organizing  the  results  of  the  labor- 
atory work  and  practical  experience  of  pre- 
vious years  and  giving  more  advanced  instruction 
of  a  quantitative  character  in  mechanics,  indus- 
trial chemistry  and  power.  Taught  in  double 
periods  every  other  day 


Mechanical  Drafting  or  Shop  Management  as  Electives : 
Taught  in  double  periods  every  other  day 


Shop  Work: 

The  pupils  should  be  offered  a  choice  of  a  year's 
work  from  any  one  of  the  following  courses,  or 
from  as  many  as  are  desired:  architectural  con- 
struction; machine  construction  and  tool  making; 
advanced  woodwork  and  patternmaking;  electri- 
cal industries,  including  power 


10  to  15 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


10 


Note. —  If  the  school  were  just  being  established  with  ample  resources 
at  its  command,  a  better  training  for  industrial  careers  could  readily  be 
devised  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  report  would  contain  among  other 
changes,  such  features  as  the  following:  (1)  a  longer  school  day,  of  not  less 
than  seven  net  hours  of  instruction;  (2)  more  time  devoted  to  shop  work, 
not  less  than  three  hours  per  day;  (3)  smaller  shop  classes,  not  more  than 
twenty  to  the  instructor;  (4)  an  attention  to  instruction  on  the  electrical 
industries,  including  the  applications  of  power,  at  least  equal  in  the  amount 
of  time  and  equipment  now  proposed  for  each  of  the  various  shop  courses; 
(5)  instruction  in  foundry  work. 
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The  number  of  students  taking  the  first  year  of  the  new- 
course  is  400.  They  are  arranged  in  shifts  of  24  to  27  in  a 
group  and  spend  two  periods  a  day  on  each  subject,  one  period 
being  devoted  to  study  conference  in  academic  subjects  and 
one  to  recitation.  But  httle  home  work  is  required  as  the 
students  spend  seven  hours  a  day  in  the  school.  The  student 
conference  plan  in  which  the  students  are  taught  to  select, 
discuss  and  organize  their  facts  appears  to  be  remarkably 
effective.  An  investigation  conducted  in  three  different 
groups  shows  that  the  students  almost  without  exception  are 
thoroughly  interested  and  are  convinced  they  are  getting  just 
■svhat  they  need.  Teachers  in  first-year  classes  in  other  high 
schools  would  do  well  to  visit  this  work  and  see  .how  beginners 
are  taught  to  study. 

One  of  the  most  vital  differences  between  the  present  and 
the  former  plan  is  the  close  relation  of  all  the  subjects  to  one 
another.  The  science,  mathematics  and  drawing  all  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  shop  practice  and  even  the  English 
and  citizenship  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  industrial  side  of 
the  boys'  interests. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
old  course  is  in  the  distinctly  commercial  basis  upon  which  the 
new  course  is  organized.  In  order  to  prepare  boys  to  go 
directly  into  industry  on  the  business  and  directive  side  they 
must  learn  to  appreciate  the  problems  and  quantities  involved 
in  manufacturing  and  to  size  up  and  deal  in  class  room,  labora- 
tory and  shop  with  the  kind  of  situations  that  present  them- 
selves in  productive  industry.  Methods  of  production  in 
industry  form  the  basis  of  the  shop  practice.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  turn  out  skilled  mechanics  but  to  send  out  young 
men  who  through  shop  experience  and  instruction  in  a  few 
typical  industries  have  gained  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  methods 
of  manufacturing  establishments.  The  academic  subjects 
also  are  directed  to  trahimg  the  students  to  the  business  and 
directive  side  of  industry. 

The  plans  are  now  formulating  for  operating  the  second  year 
of  the  above  course.  The  alterations  of  the  building  and  the 
changes  in  the  equipment  will  involve  a  larger  expenditure 
than  that  for  the  first  year.  The  expenditure  for  the  changes 
last  summer  amounted  to  about  $12,000.  For  the  second  year 
it  will  be  nearly  twice  that  amount  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  radical  alterations  in  the  forge  shop  and  provide  a  foundry 
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in  order  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  second  year  upon  a  com- 
mercial basis  as  is  done  in  the  first  year. 

2.    Cooperative  Course  in  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Last  year  a  course  was  organized  in  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School  for  those  boys  who  desired  to  acquire  their  shop  training 
in  manufacturing  establishments  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue their  high  school  education. 

The  shop  work  in  the  first  year  is  given  in  the  school  shop 
and  is  entirely  of  an  industrial  character.  Beginning  with  the 
second  year  the  boys  work  in  the  various  Hyde  Park  shops 
three  days  each  week.  The  instructor  in  the  school  shop  visits 
them  at  their  work  and  consults  their  foreman.  In  the  school 
he  gives  them  such  supplementary  work  as  is  needed  to  help 
them  in  their  particular  trade.  In  the  school  they  also  receive 
training  in  shop  mathematics,  drawing,  shop  science  and 
English.     There  are  65  boys  now  taking  the  course. 

An  advisory  committee  of  the  business  men  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  shop  and  school.  This 
cooperative  plan  is  especially  appropriate  for  a  community 
such  as  Hyde  Park  which  contains  the  largest  industries  of  the 
city.  It  is  capable  of  considerable  extension.  It  is  the  most 
inexpensive  trade  training  that  can  be  devised  and  if  the  shop 
instructor  has  the  ability  and  the  time  to  act  as  coordinator 
between  shop  and  school  it  is  highly  effective.  Hyde  Park  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  shop  instructor  who  has  and  deserves 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  industries  and  I  beheve  likewise 
of  the  labor  organization.  Even  in  these  difficult  times  he  has 
had  no  trouble  in  keeping  his  boys  placed. 

The  Hyde  Park  part-time  plan  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  the 
experimental  stage  and  is  becoming  recognized  as  worthy  of 
extension  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  South  Boston  would  be  a 
very  appropriate  place  to  open  another  center  as  there  are 
great  industries  in  that  vicinity  and  many  boys  who  would 
gladly  accept  such  an  opportunity. 

In  the  general  high  schools  it  should  be  established  as  a 
principle  that  additional  expense  for  shop  work,  including  altera- 
tions, instruction,  supplies  and  equipment,  should  be  permitted 
only  as  such  schools  establish  a  comprehensive,  intensive 
industrial  course  comparable  with  commercial  and  English 
courses  which  shall  have  for  its  aim  primarily  the  preparation 
of  boys  for  industrial  life.     The  limited  capacity  of  the  Mechanic 
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Arts  and  the  Hyde  Park  High  Schools  makes  it  desirable  to  offer 
such  a  course  in  a  few  of  the  outlying  schools,  notably  Dor- 
chester, Brighton  and  East  Boston. 

3.     The  Trade  Schools. 

The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  been  able  to 
admit  only  182  students  this  year  although  there  were  applica- 
tions from  at  least  400.  The  new  building  which  is  to  be 
provided  for  in  this  year's  budget  and  is  to  be  located  in  Rox- 
bury,  on  Halleck  and  Parker  streets,  is  to  provide  for  600 
with  possibilities  of  extension  to  1,000.  It  is  to  offer  training 
in  eleven  trades,  vnih  possibilities  of  indefinite  extension,  as  it 
will  occupy  more  than  125,000  square  feet  of  land. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  instruction  in  this  school  is  now  $172, 
one-half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  state.  This  will  be  reduced 
to  about  one-half  when  the  number  of  students  is  600,  so  that 
the  expense  of  the  school  will  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  its  size  increases.  The  highly  paid  head  instructors  of  the 
different  departments  are  already  employed  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  will  be  taken  care  of  with  assistants 
on  very  much  lower  salary  schedules.  For  example :  When  the 
head  of  a  division  is  paid  $2,000,  and  there  is  but  one  group 
of  boys  of  15,  the  per  capita  cost  is  $133  for  the  instructor  alone 
in  addition  to  the  overhead  cost.  When  there  are  four  groups 
of  boys,  sections  may  be  increased  to  17  readily,  and  the 
assistant  instructors  can  be  secured  for  an  average  salary  of 
$800,  thus  reducing  the  per  capita  to  $73,  and  overhead  costs 
will  diminish  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  end 
economical  to  provide  for  trade  instruction  on  a  large  scale  if 
it  is  provided  at  all.  When  this  is  done  the  expenditure,  at 
least  that  out  of  the  city  school  fund,  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  per  capita  cost  of  our  high  school  instruction,  which 
is  about  $85  at  present. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  accommodates  a  much  larger 
number  than  the  school  for  boys  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  students  at  the  present  time: 

Number  of  Girls  in  Each  Department  of  the  Trade  School. 
Dressmaking 343 


Millinery 

Straw  machme  operating 
Cloth  machine  operating 
Catering  .... 


70 
30 
26 
14 

483 
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The  enrollment  last  year  was  602;  140  of  these  were  from 
high  schools;  234  were  elementary  school  graduates;  89  from 
the  highest  elementary  grade;  56  from  Grade  VII.;  40  from 
Grade  VI.;  15  from  still  lower -grades;  25  from  shops  and  3 
from  continuation  school  or  elsewhere. 

This  school  takes  those  girls  who  are  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  desire  to  know  a  trade,  wherever  they  may  come  from, 
providing  they  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  (an  education  equivalent  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  pubhc  schools).  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  time  must  be 
given  to  the  elements  of  an  education  in  the  common  branches, 
hygiene  and  civics,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  acquiring  a 
trade.  This  may  take  a  few  months  or  two  years.  As  they 
acquire  sufficient  skill  the  vocational  counselor  assists  them  to 
positions  and  they  are  followed  up  and  given  additional  assist- 
ance as  they  need. 

The  advisory  board  of  this  school  together  with  the  state 
school  officials,  after  many  conferences  with  employers  of  labor 
and  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  have  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  Trade  School  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  workers  in  the  needle  trades.  The  Trade 
School  is  not  equipped  with  power  machines  to  meet  this  need 
and  it  is  already  filled  to  overflowing.  The  plan  proposed  is 
to  organize  in  convenient  downtown  quarters,  as  an  annex  or 
colony  of  the  Trade  School,  a  shop  equipped  with  up-to-date 
machines  for  60  workers  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-five.  They  propose,  first,  that  the  plant  should  run 
six  days  in  the  week,  eight  hours  per  day  and  twelve  months 
in  the  year;  second,  that  the  instruction  shall  include  cutting, 
machine  work,  handwork,  pressing,  and  academic  instruction 
for  one-fifth  of  the  day  in  English,  arithmetic,  health  and 
citizenship;  third,  that  the  instruction  shall  be  upon  the 
part-time  method,  taking  students  for  six  weeks  in  their  dull 
season  or  otherwise  and  by  intensified  instruction  increase  their 
efficiency,  raise  their  wage-earning  power  and  broaden  their 
general  education;  fourth,  materials  shall  be  provided  and  the 
products  sold  in  accordance  with  the  present  trade  school  plan. 

The  total  cost  for  the  first  year  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$10,000  for  equipment,  rent  and  salaries.  The  number  of 
students  this  would  accommodate  would  be  about  500  in  the 
year.  The  per  capita  cost  would  be  about  twenty  dollars,  of 
which  the  state  would  reimburse  one-half.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  feels  that  this  is  the  most  necessary  extension  of 
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the  trade  work  for  girls  that  could  be  made.  The  present  school 
is  highly  efficient  in  preparing  dressmakers  and  milliners  but 
these  no  longer  represent  the  majority  of  women  in  skilled 
trades,  80  or  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  believed  to  be  machine 
operators.  The  skilled  power  machine  worker  receives  greater 
compensation  as  a  rule  than  the  hand  needle  worker.  It  will 
be  noted  that  both  the  employers  and  the  garment  workers' 
organization  strongly  favor  such  trade  extension,  as  also  does 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  is  the  strong  opinion  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  'Thompson,  who  is  in  charge  of 
industrial  education,  and  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  next 
movement  in  the  expansion  of  trade  work  for  girls  should  be  in 
this  direction. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  has  tried  the  experiment  this  year 
of  opening  a  branch  preparatory  school  in  the  North  End.  Here 
the  students  of  the  locality  are  given  preparatory  training 
for  several  months  and  are  then  assigned  to  the  central  school. 
Another  branch  is  desired  in  the  South  End.  These  branches 
offer  an  opportunity  for  girls  to  begin  their  trade  convenient 
to  their  homes  and  enable  the  school  to  reach  a  much  larger 
number  than  its  limited  accommodations  would  otherwise 
permit. 

XI.     COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  past  year  two  investigations  have  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson, 
one  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  other  by  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  to  determine,  not  by  opinion 
but  by  carefully  verified  data,  the  educational  needs  of  those 
who  enter  business  and  whether  the  commercial  schools  of 
to-day  are  meeting  these  needs. 

1.  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  out  about 
5,000  question  blanks  to  clerical  and  nonclerical  workers  m  a 
highly  diversified  group  of  establishments  to  ascertain  what 
subjects  taught  in  school  are  chiefly  of  value  in  their  occupa- 
tion; also  question  blanks  were  presented  to  about  200  business 
men  by  personal  interview,  designed  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  training  required  of  employees,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, and  suggestions  as  to  subjects  upon  which  emphasis 
should  be  placed  in  the  schools. 
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From  a  study,  of  the  returns  of  these  inquiries  the  following 
conclusions  seem  to  be  justified:  First,  the  better  positions 
are  reached  eventually  through  the  nonclerical  rather  than  the 
clerical  side  of  the  business.  Stenographers,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  the  advantage  for  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  service;  then  they  reach  their  maximum  and 
thereafter  the  advantage  is  held  by  nonclerical  workers.  As 
only  71  out  of  440  women  who  reported  have  worked  over  ten 
years  it  would  appear  that  the  best  pay  for  girls  in  commercial 
life  is  along  clerical  lines  if  they  are  fitted  by  nature  to  become, 
good  stenographers,  though  opportunities  for  positions  are 
not  abundant.  Next  in  importance  for  girls  is  a  training  to  fit 
them  to  be  saleswomen,  from  the  point  of  view  of  earning 
capacity.  Opportunities  in  this  kind  of  work  are  so  much  more 
numerous  than  stenography  that  it  would  seem  to  be  of  equal 
or  greater  importance  in  a  commercial  course.  Second,  there 
are  so  few  men  occupied  or  needed  in  stenographic  positions 
in  this  city,  probably  only  a  few  hundred,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  many  boys  to  devote  themselves  to  stenographic 
training.  The  course  that  will  fit  them  best  should  lay  a  founda- 
tion in  the  principles  and  necessary  qualifications  for  actual 
business  and  specific  training  for  the  competitive  side  of 
business.  Third,  the  statistics  clearly  show  the  value  of  a 
high  school  education.  While  the  grammar  school  graduate 
may  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  be  ahead  of  the  high  school 
graduate  when  the  latter  commences  work,  the  high  school 
graduate  makes  more  rapid  advancement  and  quickly  passes 
the  one  who  has  not  gone  beyond  the  grammar  school.  For 
example:  At  the  same  age,  forty-three,  the  high  school  grad- 
uates who  reported  earn  on  an  average  20  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  the  grammar  school  boys  who  reported.  This  seems  to 
hold  true  as  a  general  statement  for  those  above  the  age  of 
forty,  though  of  course  there  are  some  exceptions.  Fourth, 
the  technical  subjects  most  used  in  business,  which  were  taught 
in  school,  are  ranked  in  the  following  order:  Penmanship,  mental 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography  last. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  relative  importance 
of  the  broader  subjects,  such  as  commercial  geography, 
history,  economics,  science,  and  so  on.  In  the  report  from  the 
employers,  but  not  from  the  employees,  efficiency  in  arithmetic 
and  penmanship  seems  to  be  most  important  and  most  lacking. 
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2.    Report  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  has  been  published  as  a  school  document 
of  187  pages.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  any  but  the 
briefest  summary  of  it  here. 

Of  the  1,177  women  in  offices  whose  conditions  were  examined 
in  the  investigation,  2  per  cent  were  bookkeepers,  57  per  cent 
were  clerks  and  40  per  cent  were  stenographers  and  typists. 
The  term  clerk  is  used  to  include  those  found  in  business  offices 
who  are  usually  doing  work  requiring  little  or  no  technical 
training  or  general  education.  They  are  the  least  skilled,  least 
paid,  and  have  the  smallest  amount  of  education  of  women  in 
office  service. 

These  returns  do  not  at  all  accord  with  the  United  States 
census  and  other  reports  for  the  very  good  reason  that  most  of 
the  clerks  have  reported  themselves  as  "bookkeepers"  and  no 
distinct  line  has  been  drawn  in  the  census  report  between  those 
who  are  actually  bookkeepers  and  those  who  are  doing  inferior 
clerical  work  and  general  office  work,  requiring  no  capacity  for 
responsibility,  executive  abilitj'  or  specific  and  extended  train- 
ing, such  as  is  required  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

The  survey  finds  that  one-third  of  all  women  workers  are 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  office  service  and  one-third  of  those 
employed  in  office  service  are  employed  in  stenography  and 
typewriting.  It  finds  that  education  is  the  most  important 
influence  in  office  service,  determining  the  occupation  a  girl 
can  enter  and  enabling  her  to  command  a  higher  initial 
wage  and  to  reach  a  high  wage  within  the  minimum  length 
of  time. 

There  is  a  limited  opportunity  for  the  well-trained  bookkeeper 
and  women  constitute  a  comparatively  small  part  of  those  who 
are  distinctly  bookkeepers.  Their  earnings,  however,  are,  as 
far  as  investigated,  from  $12  to  $18  a  week.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  stenographers  and  typists  earn  from  $10  to  $18.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  stenographers  earned  less  than  $12  and 
76  per  cent  of  the  clerks  earned  less  than  $12.  One-half  of  the 
stenographers  and  three-fourths  of  the  clerks  began  with  an 
initial  wage  of  less  than  $8.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  ste- 
nographers had  a  high  school  education  and  only  8  per  cent 
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were  "without  high  school  training;  28  per  cent  of  the  clerks 
had  a  high  school  education  and  22  per  cent  had  no  high  school 
training. 

The  survey  made  a  comparison  of  the  education  given  by  the 
private  business  schools  with  that  given  by  the  high  schools 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  former  produces  workers  mth 
inadequate  general  education  and  the  latter  produces  workers 
with  inadequate  technical  preparation. 

The  report  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
reaches  the  following  conclusions:  First,  the  commercial  edu- 
cator must  be  acquainted  with  business  demands  and  see  that 
the  student  has  a  capacity  and  equipment  to  meet  them. 
Second,  a  four-year  high  school  course  should  be  insisted  upon 
for  all  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  a  fifth  year  intensive 
course  of  technical  training  should  be  developed.  Third,  short 
courses  in  day  high  schools  for  skilled  office  service  are  unprofit- 
able. Fourth,  intensive  courses  in  evening  schools  for  those 
who  have  gone  to  work  are  of  great  importance.  Fifth,  coopera- 
tive office  and  school  service  should  be  developed,  giving  students 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  business  offices  and  get  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  demands  and  conditions  of  business  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  real  significance  of  the  courses  in  the 
school.  This  part-time  plan  would  also  open  opportunities  for 
placement  of  pupil  workers  when  they  'are  prepared  and  secure 
an  intelligent  understanding  between  employer  and  educator. 
The  close  contact  produced  by  cooperation  will  help  the  educator 
to  formulate  a  standard  of  efficiency  in  education,  technique 
and  personal  requirements  and  will  initiate  the  prospective 
worker  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  business  world. 

The  provisions  for  commerical  education  in  our  schools 
include  (1)  the  High  School  of  Commerce  for  boys;  (2)  the 
Boston  Clerical  School  for  girls ;  (3)  the  commercial  courses  in 
general  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  (4)  the  cooperative 
store  and  school  salesmanship  for  girls  in  nine  high  schools; 
(5)  the  evening  commercial  high  schools  and  the  continuation 
school  in  some  of  its  aspects. 

3.     High  School  of  Commerce. 
The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  boys  for  the  com- 
petitive and  directive  side  of  business.    It  has  just  reorganized 
its  course  and  is  in  close  harmony  with  the  suggestions  that 
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grow  out  of  the  investigations.  The  first  two  3^ears  of  the  course 
are  prescribed  for  all.  In  the  third  year  those  who  take  the 
secretarial  and  the  accounting  course  are  placed  in  groups  by 
themselves,  and  in  the  fourth  year  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  competitive  side  of  business  as  buyers  or  salesmen  are 
given  a  specific  course,  including  merchandising.  With  the 
new  high  school  building  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  nearing 
completion,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate 1,600  students  next  year  and  will  probably  be  filled 
to  its  capacity. 

4.     Boston  Clerical  School. 

To  meet  the  specific  needs  of  girls  who  desire  to  prepare 
intensively  for  office  service  the  Boston  Clerical  School  was 
established  in  May,  1914.  The  following  two  courses  of  study 
are  offered:  one,  for  office  service,  available  for  girls  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  high  school  work,  the  course  to  consist 
of  bookkeeping,  office  practice,  commercial  arithmetic,  com- 
mercial law,  penmanship  and  business  English;  the  other,  for 
stenography  and  higher  clerical  work,  available  for  girls  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  high  school,  the  course  to  con- 
sist of  shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship,  business  arith- 
metic, English,  bookkeeping,  political  geography  and  office 
practice.  The  pupils  are  advanced  in  each  of  these  courses  as 
rapidly  as  their  progress  will  permit,  and  are  given  certificates 
when  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  required. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  make  better  stenographers, 
typists,  accountants  and  business  office  clerks.  The  school 
has  a  business  department  in  which  is  a  wholesale  office,  a 
jobbing  and  commission  office  and  a  bank.  In  each,  through 
cooperation  with  business  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  girls  actually  buy  and  sell  commodities,  handle 
checks  and  invoices  and  keep  the  books. 

The  standard  for  girls  is  set  high.  No  one  may  begin  the 
course  unless  she  has  first  completed  two  full  years  in  the 
ordinary  high  school.  Once  she  is  in,  she  must  average  90  per 
cent  in  all  branches.  The  organization  is  such  that  it  is  possible 
for  pupils  to  come  in  at  any  time;  indeed,  the  girls  are  joining 
the  school  practically  every  week.  At  present  there  are  about 
ninety  pupils.  There  is  a  special  system  of  instruction  which 
enables  a  girl  to  advance  as  fast  as  her  abilities  will  permit. 
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The  school  is  equipped  with  modern  office  apphances,  such  as 
typewriters  of  standard  makes,  filing  cabinets,  by  which  eight 
different  systems  of  filing  can  be  used,  adding  and  calculating 
machines,  card  and  loose  leaf  ledgers,  billing  machines,  multi- 
graphing  machines  and  the  like. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  offices,  with  counters, 
iron  grill  work  and  other  fixtures.  One  section  is  a  wholesale 
office,  another  is  a  jobbing  and  commission  house,  another  is  a 
railroad  office,  another  a  bank.  The  pupil  enters  first  as  a 
clerk  and  works  through  the  various  positions  to  that  of  man- 
ager, and  then  is  promoted  from  one  office  to  another.  This 
method  enables  a  student  to  learn  how  to  transact  business  as 
distinguished  from  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  bookkeeper  or 
clerk. 

A  set  of  books  illustrating  a  system  suitable  for  business 
offices  is  kept  and  such  special  features  as  the  use  of  modern 
posting  and  bookkeeping,  billing  machines,  calculating  machines, 
fifing  systems,  card  and  loose  leaf  ledgers  are  illustrated  and 
used  in  the  various  offices. 

Four  rooms,  including  one  of  unusual  size,  have  been  set 
apart  in  the  Roxbury  High  School  for  the  Clerical  School. 
Raymond  G.  Laird  is  principal  and  George  L.  Hoff acker  is 
directing  the  business  department. 

If  the  Boston  Clerical  School  is  to  fulfiU  its  highest  mission 
and  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  commercial  education 
possible,  it  should  offer  a  course  for  high  school  graduates.  It 
should  not  be  of  the  character  of  a  post  graduate  course  at  all  but 
an  intensive  business  course,  taking  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  high  school  education  in  any  high  school  and  giving 
them  technical  training  until  they  are  thoroughly  well  qualified. 
A  great  many  students  who  take  the  general  high  school  or 
commercial  high  school  course  find  themselves  without  a 
position  at  the  close  of  their  course.  They  also  find  themselves 
in  need  of  business  education.  Many  of  them  go  to  business 
colleges  to  get  the  technical  training.  Many  others  continue 
through  their  high  school  course  and  take  their  speciaHzed 
training  afterwards.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  if  the 
Clerical  School  is  confined  to  those  who  are  willing  to  leave 
the  other  high  schools  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year 
that  it  will  ever  meet  a  large  need.  High  schools  will  not 
willingly  give  up  their  good  students  at  a  middle  period 
in  their  education.     Students  also  are  unwilling  to  transfer 
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from  one  high  school  to  another  or  a  school  of  a  different  type, 
but  all  high  schools  A^dll  gladly  recommend  their  students  upon 
graduation  to  go  to  a  specialized  public  school  where  they  can 
train  for  life  occupation.  In  secretarial  work,  as  in  teaching, 
the  prices  and  rewards  are  high  and  well  worth  the  extra  years 
of  preparation.  It  has  been  well  demonstrated  in  the  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  year  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  that  next  to  teaching,  stenography  and  secretarial  work 
offers  to  capable  and  educated  women  the  most  attractions  of 
any  of  the  occupations.  To  set  the  standard  as  high  as  a  high 
school  education  and  special  training  on  top  of  it  would  do 
more  to  remove  the  criticism  of  superficiality  in  commercial 
education  than  changes  in  the  high  school  curriculum  could  do. 

Those  students  who  take  the  commercial  course  in  the 
ordinary  high  school  would  be  somewhat  at  an  advantage  in  the 
intensive  after-high-school  course  and  the  more  competent  ones 
could  probably  go  to  positions  without  the  additional  course. 

It  is  hoped  the  school  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
admit  high  school  graduates  to  the  Clerical  School  next  Sep- 
tember. Eventually  the  Clerical  School  should  be  a  going 
concern  the  year  round  and  persons  who  are  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  June  should  be  able  to  begin  immediately 
with  their  special  training. 

5.     Cooperative  Store  and  School  Course. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince, 
courses  in  salesmanship  for  girls  have  been  organized  in  nine  of 
our  schools.  These  girls  are  given  their  shop  practice  in  the 
stores  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Prince  has  effected  an  arrangement 
ATith  twelve  of  our  leading  stores  whereby  our  girls  may  get 
store  experience  on  Saturdays,  Mondays  and  during  the  holi- 
days. The  course  is  for  those  in  the  senior  class  only.  The 
school  course  includes  salesmanship,  textiles,  design,  commercial 
arithmetic  and  English,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  actual 
needs. 

Thorough  cooperation  has  been  secured  both  on  the  part  of 
the  head  masters  of  schools  and  store  employers.  There  are 
about  300  girls  taking  the  course  at  the  present  time,  a  remark- 
able development  for  the  first  year.  Mrs.  Prince  has  been  given 
an  assistant  who  is  to  act  as  a  coordinator  between  shop  and 
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school.  This  is  a  most  necessary  provision,  for  the  placing  of  so 
many  students  and  the  follow-up  work  is  as  arduous  as  it  is 
important. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  her  work  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

XII.     COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913,  the  school 
committee  established  compulsory  continuation  schools  for 
children  who  are  at  work  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age.  These  schools  were  opened  in  September,  1914,  and  pro- 
vide (1)  for  pupils  who  are  in  skilled  employment,  (2)  for 
those  who  have  well-defined  vocational  aim  but  whose  employ- 
ment does  not  afford  preparation  for  such  vocation,  and  (3) 
for  those  who  have  neither  skilled  employment  nor  specific 
vocational  aim. 

The  first  are  known  as  trade  extension  classes,  the  second  as 
prevocational  classes  and  the  third  as  general  contmuation 
classes.  Pupils  are  classified  in  groups  not  to  exceed  25  and 
the  sexes  are  taught  in  separate  classes.  Pupils  attend  four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  school  year.  In  all  the  courses 
the  academic  mstruction  in  English  and  mathematics  is  closely 
related  to  the  occupation  or  the  industrial  school  work.  When 
an  establishment  has  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  and  offers 
facilities  the  teacher  is  sent  directly  to  the  store.  There  are 
twelve  such  store  schools.  The  other  pupils  are  collected  in  a 
large  building  on  La  Grange  street  which  has  been  equipped  as 
a  continuation  school. 

A  course  of  training  for  continuation  school  teachers  was 
offered  from  February  to  June,  1914,  with  about  forty  candi- 
dates. The  course  was  given  on  Saturday  mornings  and  con- 
sisted in  discussions  of  the  needs  of  continuation  school  pupils 
and  the  best  methods  of  improving  them.  The  school  has 
been  in  operation  about  four  months  though  much  of  the 
equipment  was  so  delayed  that  the  full  intent  of  the  courses 
could  not  be  carried  out  until  January,  1915.  The  number  of 
students  is  2,088,  of  whom  38  per  cent  are  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, 45  per  cent  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  16  per  cent 
are  classified  as  errand  and  miscellaneous.  After  the  school 
had  been  in  operation  four  months  it  was  thought  best  to 
assign  to  it  a  principal  who  has  had  large  experience  with  this 
type  of  students,  and  Mr.  Owen  D.  Evans  of  the  High  School 
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of  Commerce  was  placed  in  charge.  As  pupils  come  from  the 
employment  certificate  office  at  the  rate  of  more  than  200 
a  month  the  assignment  of  new  pupils  to  appropriate  classes 
is  a  large  undertaking.  They  are  first  assigned  to  general 
improvement  classes  according  to  their  previous  schooling; 
they  are  then  studied  and  classified  after  consultation  with 
their  employers  and  parents.  In  general,  employers  appear 
to  be  cooperative  with  the  school  and  report  that  it  has  had  a 
steadying  influence  upon  their  boys  and  girls.  The  students 
themselves  have  sho-^Ti  marked  improvement  and  increasing 
interest.  The  energy  of  the  teachers  is  now  especially  directed 
to  improving  their  children  in  character  and  efficiency  for  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  an  increasing  amomit  of 
attention  is  devoted  to  improvement  in  their  ordinary  educa- 
tion and  in  those  characteristics  which  will  lead  the  student 
to  advancement. 

\Vhile  the  school  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  the 
teachers  have  not  yet  perfected  their  courses  of  study,  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
These  children  are  entitled  to  a  chance  and  an  opportunity  to 
improve  themselves.  This  school  will  be  a  steadying  and 
elevating  influence  in  the  formation  of  their  character  as  well 
as  in  preparing  them  for  greater  service. 

XIII.     VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

We  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  by  death  Mr.  Alfred 
R.  Winter,  who  was  assigned  as  director  of  vocational  guidance 
last  year  and  who  showed  remarkable  ability  in  developing 
this  difficult  activity.  His  place  is  now  filled  by  the  temporary 
assignment  -of  Miss  Susan  J.  Ginn,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  placement  bureau.  She  appears  to  be  well  qualified  to 
be  made  permanent  director. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  value  of  vocational  guidance 
lies  chiefly  in  giving  the  children  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
such  information  concerning  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
various  high  schools  and  industrial  schools  that,  in  consultation 
with  their  parents,  they  may  choose  intelligently  their  future 
course.  There  are  also  a  few  students  in  all  schools  and  many 
in  some  districts  who  must  go  to  work  without  high  school 
training.  These  should  be  informed  as  to  the  legal  condition?^ 
of  employment  and  the  possibilities  and  advantages  in  different 
kinds  of  employment. 
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In  each  district  there  is  at  least  one  vocational  adviser.  The 
director  of  vocational  guidance  conducts  conferences  with  these 
advisers,  giving  them  such  assistance  as  they  need,  and  the 
special  advisers  form  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
guidance  office  and  the  teachers  of  the  district.  In  the  trade 
schools  and  in  the  specialized  high  schools  there  are  vocational 
counselors  who  assist  in  placing  and  who  follow  up  their 
students  who  secure  employment. 

It  is  believed  that  all  high  schools  would  be  benefited  by 
having  such  counselors  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  director 
two  assistants  who  will  look  after  high  school  counseling  and 
placing.  The  school  committee  does  not  deem  it  advisable 
for  the  public  school  system  to  undertake  the  wholesale  place- 
ment of  children  but  as  close  relation  as  possible  is  established 
with  the  placement  bureau  to  facilitate  the  work  of  each 
agency,  the  intent  being  that  any  employer  who  is  in  need  of 
assistance  may  apply  to  one  particular  office.  If  the  placement 
secretary  is  in  close  touch  with  the  vocational  director  and  the 
latter  with  all  of  the  counselors  of  the  city  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  position  can  be  readily  provided. 

In  the  highly  specialized  schools  the  vocational  counselor 
deals  directly  with  employers,  the  range  of  employment  and 
the  number  of  employers  being  so  limited  that  it  is  possible 
for  one  counselor  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

The  placement  bureau  is  an  organization  independent  of  the 
schools,  and  supported  by  philanthropic  persons  to  assist  in 
the  actual  work  of  connecting  the  child  who  must  find  employ- 
ment with  the  employer  who  needs  assistance.  It  has  demon- 
strated its  usefulness  for  two  years  and  fills  quite  an  essential 
need. 

XIV.     THE  TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS. 

In  this  city  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  are 
expected  to  make  their  decision  in  the  first  year  of  high  school 
and  pursue  throughout  the  high  school  a  specially  designed 
Normal  School  preparatory  course  in  which  special  attention 
is  given  to  arithmetic,  English,  art  and  other  subjects  that 
will  form  the  subject-matter  of  their  future  vocation.  The 
entrance  to  the  Normal  School  itself  is  somewhat  competitive. 
A  selection  of  about  100  of  the  candidates  is  made  upon  the 
basis  of  their  examination  and  high  school  marks.  Their 
preparation  after  high  school  is   conducted  in  three   closely 
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associated  departments:  the  Normal  School  proper;  the 
Observation  or  Model  School  and  the  department  of  practice 
and  training.  The  Model  School  is  used  for  observation  and 
collateral  instruction,  and  the  training  department  gives  the 
students  five  months  of  practical  experience  with  close  obser- 
vation and  criticism.  For  three  months  of  the  time  the  student 
is  associated  with  a  critic  or  training  teacher,  changing  from 
primary  to  grammar  grades.  The  last  two  months  the  student 
is  put  in  charge  of  a  school  room  and  given  a  large  amount  of 
responsibility.  The  students  are  then  marked  upon  their 
practice  and  their  Normal  course  and  are  ranked  for  appoint- 
ment. 

1.  Normal  School  Course  Approved. 
The  Normal  School  course  has  been  lengthened  to  three 
years.  The  extra  year  which  has  been  added  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  work  in  method  but  for 
strengthening  the  foundation  of  scholarship  upon  which  this 
special  training  is  built.  The  new  course  was  introduced  last 
year  with  the  entering  class.  The  subject-matter  course  of 
the  first  year  consists  of  mathematics,  geography,  English  and 
psychology.  The  purpose  in  these  courses  is  to  select  those 
elements  that  are  of  greatest  importance  to  teachers  as  a  matter 
of  knowledge,  to  treat  them  always  with  the  teacher's  point  of 
view  in  mind,  and  to  make  them  of  such  a  character  in  both 
(Content  and  treatment  that  they  will  be  acceptable  when 
measured  by  college  standards.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
these  courses  which  were  established  last  year  were  measuring 
up  to  this  standard  the  school  committee  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Administrative  Board  for  University 
Extension  of  Harvard  University  for  the  inspection  of  the 
above  named  courses.  Through  the  appropriate  heads  of 
departments  of  Harvard  University  the  courses  were  inspected 
throughout  the  year  as  follows :  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Charles 
L.  Bouton;  educational  psychology,  by  Prof.  Walter  F. 
Dearborn;  physiography,  by  Prof.  Walter  W.  Atwood;  and 
English,  by  Professors  Greenough  and  Neilson.  All  four 
courses  were  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board 
and  have  been  accredited  for  one  full  course  towards  the 
Degree  of  Associate  of  Arts.  The  course  in  English  required 
two  inspectors  because  of  the  laborious  character  of  the  work, 
which  required  many  visits  to  the  schools,  thirteen  conferences 
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with  the  teachers,  tests,  the  inspection  of  hundreds  of  papers 
of  students  and  a  report  of  130  pages.  The  inspectors  of  the 
course  in  EngHsh  summarize  their  report  as  follows : 

"After  carefully  considering  all  this  evidence,  we  find  that  the  course, 
though  planned  with  due  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  a  Normal  School, 
includes  almost  exactly  the  same  instruction  as  that  given  in  English  A  at 
Harvard  College,  and  that  it  is  very  closely  parallel  to  English  A  in  respect 
to  the  standard  upon  which  the  grades  are  based.  We  further  find  that 
although  certain  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments, the  course  is,  on  the  whole,  protected  by  entrance  examinations 
which  seem  to  be  of  college  grade.  More  important  still,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  course  is  in  the  hands  of  instructors  who  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skill.  Most  important  of  all,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
exceptional  qualifications  of  the  present  head  of  the  department  guarantee 
not  merely  that  the  course,  having  been  once  approved,  will  be  kept  from 
lapsing  into  inefficiency,  but  that  it  will  be  kept  fully  abreast  of  other 
college  courses  in  English  composition  by  the  mere  fact  of  remaining 
under  her  direction. 

"We  therefore  recommend: 

"1.  That  the  course  as  planned  for  1914-15  be  counted  as  one  ful^ 
course  toward  the  degree  of  A. A.  from  Harvard  University. 

"2.  That  the  course  as  given  in  1913-14,  if  passed  with  a  grade  of 
'fair'  or  higher,  be  counted  as  one  full  course  toward  the  degree  of  A. A. 
from  Harvard  University. 

"  .3.  That  the  cases  of  those  who  took  the  course  in  1913-14  and  received 
a  grade  of  'passable'  be  considered  upon  their  individual  merits." 

The  course  in  the  second  year  which  is  now.  in  operation  is 
likewise  to  have  college  inspection  in  the  subjects  of  physiology, 
biology,  economic  geography  and  principles  of  education.  The 
department  that  examines  the  courses  in  principles  of  educa- 
tion has  also  been  asked  to  give  such  suggestions  as  it  may  be 
able  as  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  Department  of  Education  of  Harvard  University  has 
this  under  consideration. 

2.  Kindergarten-Primary  Course. 
On  January  11,  1915,  the  school  committee  decided  to 
establish  a  three-year  kindergarten-primary  course  of  study  in 
the  Normal  School  in  addition  to  the  regular  course.  At  the 
present  time  those  who  prepare  for  the  kindergarten  have 
taken  their  first  year  in  common  with  the  general  course  and 
devote  a  single  year  to  their  preparation  for  kindergarten. 
The  classes  in  recent  years  preparing  for  kindergarten  teach- 
ing have  been  exceedingly  small  and  it  is  believed  that  a  more 
substantial  course  will  stimulate  a  larger  number  of  students 
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to  take  it.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  a  common  course 
for  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  are  as  follows: 

First. —  Our  primary  schools  consist  of  the  kindergarten  and 
first  three  grades  as  a  school  unit.  As  long  as  this  unit  is 
broken  into  two  widely  distinct  parts  with  different  courses  of 
training  and  certificates,  there  will  be  different  aims  and  ideals 
and  cannot  be  real  unity  of  purpose.  A  common  course  of 
training  will  promote  true  harmony  and  bring  about  a  good 
mutual  understanding. 

Second. —  The  children  in  the  different  grades  of  the  pri- 
mary school  are  in  the  same  period  of  mental  development. 
There  is  no  abrupt  change  as  the  children  pass  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age.  The  transition  in  development  is  gradual 
and  so  should  the  method  of  instruction  be.  The  teacher 
should  understand  the  period  as  a  whole  and  should  lead  the 
children  gradually  from  the  more  infantile  to  the  more  mature 
activities.  At  present,  the  gap  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  first  grade  is  wider  than  that  between  the  eighth  grade  and 
the  high  school. 

Third. —  The  kindergarten  teachers  have  as  much  need  of 
cultural  courses  as  the  primary  teachers.  They  must  go  to 
the  homes  and  secure  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  training  of 
the  children.  The  primary  teachers  should  be  able  to  do  this 
much  more  than  now  for  it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
harmony  of  ideals  in  early  training.  Further,  the  kindergarten 
teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  art,  music,  literature,  nature 
and  hygiene,  not  only  for  culture  but  for  the  selection  of  suit- 
able materials  for  instruction.  At  present  she  uses  such  mate- 
rials more  than  the  primary  teacher  and  her  course  of  training 
should  therefore  be  at  least  as  cultural. 

The  greatest  improvement  that  could  come  to  the  primary 
course  would  be  to  imbue  the  teachers  Avith  the  enthusiam, 
devotion  and  joyousness  in  work  that  characterize  our  kinder- 
gartners.  Those  who  believe  in  the  kindergarten  surely  want 
to  see  its  essential  qualities  cai-ried  on  to  tlieir  proper  outcome 
in  the  primary  school. 

The  course  adopted  is  as  follows: 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY   COURSE. 

First  Year.  p^^/welk. 

Elementary  Psychology  (college) 3 

English  Composition  (college) 4 

Biology  (college) 3 
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First  Year.— Concluded.  pe^^Week. 

Oral  expression 1 

Penmanship 1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles 5 

Subjects  not  Requiring  Outside  Study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 2 

Music  (vocal  training) 1 

Gymnastics 2 

Observation 2 

Explanatory  Notes: 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles : 
'       The  beginnings  of  child  study — study  of  children's  interests  and 
tendencies,  leading  to  study  of  Froebellian  principles,   gamfes, 
stories,  gifts,  handwork  and  music. 
'       Observation : 

First  Term. —  A  bird's-ej'e  view  of  the  elementary  system  —  Model 

School  observation  under  Mr.  Lamprey. 
Second    Term. —  Two    or   three    hours   a   week    in    kindergarten; 
visits  to  assigned  kindergartens;  visits  with  kindergarten  training 
teacher. 


Periods 
per  Week. 

3 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
12 


Second  Year. 
First  Term. 
History  and  History  of  Education  (college) 

English  Literature 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application 

Music 

Penmanship 

Hygiene 

Observation  and  Practice 

Explanatory  Notes: 
Music  —  1  hour  vocal. 

1  hour  instrumental. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Subjects: 

Froebellian  Principles 2 

Gifts 2 

Games 1 

Handwork 2 

Observation  and  Practice: 

Three  mornings  per  week  in  the  kindergarten. 

Students  to  be  given  definite  responsibilities  increasing  in  amount 
and  value. 


Second  Term. 
History  and  History  of  Education  (college) 

English  Literature 

Kiiadergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods 

Music 

Hygiene  (unprepared) 

Observation  and  Practice 


Periods 
per  Week. 

3 

1 

11 
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Second  Year. —  Second  Term. —  Concluded. 

Explanatorj^  Notes: 

Kindergarten-Primarj^  Subjects  and  Methods: 

Method  in  English 3 

Method  in  Arithmetic      ......  2 

Method  in  Science 1 

Froebellian  Principles 2 

Gifts 1 

Handwork 1 

Games 1 

Third  Year. 

First  Term. 

Principles  of  Education  (college  half  course) 

EngUsh  Literature  (college) 

Social  Welfare 

Art  (unprepared) 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application    . 

Music 

Observation  and  Practice 8 

Explanator}'  Notes: 

Social  Welfare. —  Study  of  social  conditions,  preparation  for  mothers' 

meetings,  home  visiting,  etc. 
Music  Methods. —  Development  of  students'  appreciation. 
Art. —  Cultivation  of  students'  taste  through  work  in  color  and  clay, 

supplemented  by  visits  to  the  museum. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Theory  and  Methods: 

Educational  Theory 

Program 

Handwork 

Games         . 

Observation  and  Practice. —  Three  mornings  a  week, 
primary  grades,  eight  weeks  in  kindergartens. 


Periods 
per  Week. 

3 
4 
1 
2 

7 
1 


2 

2 
2 
1 
Ten  weeks  in 


Second  Term. 
Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primarj'^  grades,  of  which  three 
months  is  to  be  with  selected  training  teachers  and  two  months  in  charge 
of  a  class. 

KINDERGARTEN   COURSE   FOR  SENIORS. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term. 

Kindergarten  Principles 

Handwork 

Games 

Explanatory  Notes: 
Kindergarten  Principles. —  The  beginnings  of  child  .study  —  study  of 
children's  interests  and  tendencies,  leading  to  study  of  Froebel's 
principles. 
Handwork. —  Adapted  for  seat  work. 


Periods 
per  Week. 
1 

2 
1 
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It  is  proposed  to  inform  the  students  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  proposed  new  course  and  secure  such  prehmmary  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  select  the  course  as  will  enable 
them  to  take  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  board  of  superintendents  has  adopted  the  following 
plan  for  securing  the  proper  preparation  in  music  for  those  who 
select  the  kindergarten-primary  course: 

PREREQUISITES. 

The  attention  of  girls  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  should  be 
called  to  the  necessity  of  piano  lessons  in  the  high  school  in  case  a  kinder- 
garten course  is  to  be  undertaken  later  in  the  Normal  School. 

Girls  in  the  high  schools  intending  to  take  the  kindergarten-primary 
course  in  the  Normal  School  should  be  urged  to  continue  or  to  begin  piano 
lessons.  In  case  the  School  Board  agrees,  credit  will  be  given  for  music 
done  outside  high  schools.  Vocational  advisers  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
those  in  the  high  schools  should  meet  the  superintendent,  the  director 
of  music  and  the  direc+or  of  kindergartens  in  order  that  the  plan  may  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

REQUIREMENTS   IN   THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  Ability  to  sing  (carry  a  tune)  will  be  required. 

2.  Ability  to  play  will  be  tested  and  candidates  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups : 

(a.)  Those  playing  so  well  that  a  minimum  amount  of  practice 
wUl  warrant  a  satisfactory  result. 

(fe.)  Those  who  play  enough  so  that  class  instruction  by  a  member 
of  the  department  of  music  and  some  practice  (say  30-45 
minutes  daily)  will  bring  them  up  to  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard by  Jime  of  the  third  year. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Vocal. 

First  year,  1  hour  a  week 36  (voice  traming). 

Second  year,  1  hour  a  week       .        .        .        .36  (voice  training). 
Third  year,  \  hour  first  term     ....      9  (methods  and  training). 

Instrumental. 
First  year,  1  hour  on  alternate  weeks  .18. 

Second  year,  1  hour  a  week       ....    36. 
Third  year,  \  hour  first  term     ....      9  (appreciation  of  music). 

XV.    SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL. 

The  phenomenal  development  of  the  summer  school  plan  of 

removing  deficiencies  is  described  in  detail  in  the  report  of 

Assistant   Superintendent   Rafter.     Certificates   were   granted 

for  provisional  promotion  in  August,  1914,  to  2,277  students 
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in  elementary  grades.  An  investigation  has  just  been  con- 
cluded into  the  progress  which  these  students  have  made 
up  to  the  close  of  January,  1915.  Reports  have  been  received 
from  2,185  of  the  pupils  who  were  promoted  in  the  summer 
review  schools.  Their  standing  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
school  year  is  as  follows: 

Above  the  average 8  per  cent. 

Average 54  per  cent. 

Below  the  average     .        .        ^        .        .     38  per  cent. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  are  reported  as 
passing;  659  as  not  passing. 

When  we  remember  that  these  are  slow  moving  children  the 
report  is  highly  satisfactory.  Many  of  these  children  require 
more  than  180  days  to  complete  the  year's  Avork  and  the  40 
days  allowed  for  summer  study  will  again  bring  up  many  of 
those  who  fail  of  promotion. 

In  the  high  school  the  record  is  still  more  favorable.  Of 
those  who  are  continuing  the  subjects  which  they  studied  at 
the  summer  school  more  than  80  per  cent  are  maintaining  a 
passing  mark  so  that  a  large  majority  of  the  400  high  school 
students  who  attempted  to  remove  deficiencies  in  the  summer 
school  have  been  successful.  Probably  no  other  one  agency 
will  do  more  to  advance  students  who  are  backward  and  over 
age  than  will  the  summer  review  schools.  As  the  grade 
teachers  learn  to  report  more  specifically  to  the  summer  school 
teachers  the  deficiencies  of  their  students  who  are  not  promoted 
still  better  results  will  be  secured. 

XVI.  THE  CERTIFICATING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE. 
The  Act  of  1913  completely  reorganizing  the  system  of 
certificating  w^orking  children  has  been  in  operation  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  reveal  important  and  interesting  data. 
Prior  to  1913  there  existed  nowhere  a  plan  of  certifi- 
cation from  which  accurate  and  important  information  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  children  was  obtainable.  During 
the  year  the  new  Massachusetts  system  has  attracted  the 
especial  attention  of  commissioners  of  labor  and  students  of 
child  employment  in  other  states,  and  it  has  been  made  a 
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subject  of  special  study  by  investigators  sent  here  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  at  Washington. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  new  plan  of  certification  was  put  into 
effect  practically  simultaneously  with  the  new  child  labor  law 
and  the  Act  of  1913,  under  which  a  compulsory  continuation 
school  has  been  established  in  Boston,  for  now  we  have  at 
hand  the  means,  at  least,  of  securing  something  approaching 
accurate  information  concerning  the  effects  of  these  two  laws. 
Practically  none  of  the  information  now  available  was  obtain- 
able from  the  plan  of  certification  in  operation  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  and  it  is  now  seen  that  under  the  old  law  the  money 
expended  in  certification  of  children  for  employment  accom- 
plished no  good  purpose  and  was  money  wasted. 

The  records  now  available  indicate  that  there  were  1,442 
fewer  Boston  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  employed  January  1,  1915,  than  were  employed  January 
1,  1914.  Up  to  February  1,  1915,  the  number  of  employed 
children  of  this  age  had  been  still  further  reduced  by  213. 
In  other  words,  on  January  1,  1914,  there  were  4,812  Boston 
children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work.  On  January 
1,  1915,  there  were  but  3,370,  and  on  February  1,  1915,  there 
were  but  3,157.  There  are  many  employers  who  did  not 
discharge  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were  at 
work  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  but  they  adopted 
the  policy  of  employing  thereafter  no  other  children  under 
that  age. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this 
decreased  employment  of  children.  The  names  of  employers 
a  year  ago  and  the  number  of  children  in  their  employ  were 
compared  with  corresponding  data  on  file  in  the  certificating 
office  at  the  beginning  of  1915.  One  hundred  fifty-three 
employers,  who  were  found  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
their  employees  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  who  had  entirely 
eliminated  such  children  from  their  service,  were  canvassed 
with  the  following  result: 
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ad 
!d 

^  to  Reported  Caixses  of  the  Lessening  or  Discontinuance  of  Employment 

"3  9  of  Children  Under  Sixteen 

Si 

28 Child  Labor  Law. 

5 Compulsory  Continuation  School. 

12 General  Business  Depression. 

9 Miscellaneous  Other  Causes. 

20 Child  Labor  Law  and  Compulsory  Continuation  School 

Combined. 

6 Child    Labor    Law    and    General    Business    Depression 

Combined. 

1 Child    Labor    Law    and    Miscellaneous    Other    Causes 

Combined. 

2 Compulsory  Continuation  School  and  General  Business 

Depression  Combined. 

3 Child  Labor  Law,  Compulsory  Continuation  School  and 

General  Business  Depression  Combined. 

1 Child  Labor  Law,  Compulsorj^  Continuation  School  and 

Miscellaneous  Other  Causes  Combined. 

59 Are  noncommittal  with  respect  to  the  separate  effect  of 

the  child  labor  law,  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  school,  or  other  specific  causes, 
but  indicate  by  their  explanations  that  they  have  dis- 
continued the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  because  of  the  general  feeling  against 
child  labor.  Many  of  them  assert  that  there  is  no 
profit  to  them  in  the  employment  of  children  under 
this  age,  except  in  so  far  as  such  employment  trains 
such  children  to  become  more  efficient  employees  in 
later  years.  Thej"^  feel  that  whatever  future  value 
might  result  to  them  from  such  employment  is  more 
than  offset  by  legal  restrictions,  the  frequent  inspec- 
tion of  their  places  of  business,  the  calls  of  investigators 
and  hostile  criticism.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
avoid  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  child  labor. 

7 From  these  no  facts  whatever  were  secured. 

153 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age,  it  appears  from  our  records 
that  there  are  fewer  children  idle  and  out  of  work  than  a  year 
ago.     A   study   of   the   situation   made   in   December,    1913, 
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indicated  that  there  were  then  2,298  children  of  this  age  who 
might  be  classified  as  "on  the  streets."  A  full  statement  of 
the  facts  as  then  ascertained  was  given  in  a  report  submitted 
to  the  school  committee  on  April  6,  1914,  and  afterward 
reprinted  for  general  distribution  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  appears 
from  data  that  follows,  the  number  of  children  in  Boston  who 
might  be  classified  as  "on  the  streets"  February  1,  1915,  was 
reduced  to  526.  This  latter  number,  however,  includes  215 
children  whose  cases  had  not  been  followed  up  by  the  attend- 
ance department  but  who  were  to  be  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment for  investigation  at  its  February  meeting.  The  number 
of  children  who  were  known  to  be  out  of  employment  and 
looking  for  work  on  February  1,  1915,  was  but  311. 

The  tracing  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  now 
much  easier  than  heretofore.  Whenever  a  child  leaves  a 
school  one  of  two  cards  is  sent  to  school  headquarters  by  the 
principal  of  his  school.  First. —  If  the  child  reports  that  he 
is  leaving  school  to  seek  employment  a  copy  of  his  school 
record  as  required  by  law  is  sent  at  once  to  the  certificating 
office.  Second. —  If  he  leaves  for  any  other  reason  a  special 
nonattendance  card  is  forwarded  at  once  by  the  principal  to 
the  chief  attendance  officer.  Through  these  two  means  it  is 
possible  to  follow  up  all  children  of  this  age  who  sever  their 
comiection  wdth  the  schools.  All  of  the  special  nonattendance 
cases  are  investigated  at  once  and  either  the  child  is  returned 
to  school  or  he  is  required  to  obtain  legal  employment.  When- 
ever a  school  record  is  received  at  the  certificating  office  and 
the  child  whose  name  it  bears  does  not  present  a  promise  of 
employment  within  a  reasonable  time,  his  case  is  reported  to 
the  attendance  department  and  he  is  taken  back  to  school. 

When  a  child  leaves  the  employment  for  which  he  was  cer- 
tificated his  certificate  is  returned  at  once  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  employer  fails  to 
return  the  certificate  after  employment  ceases  although  such 
instances  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  names  of  all  children 
receiving  employment  certificates  are  recorded  in  the  Contin- 
uation School  and  these  children  are  followed  up  to  make  sure 
of  their  attendance  at  that  school.  Instances  in  which  cer- 
tificates are  not  returned,  and  the  fact  of  loss  of  employment 
is  not  disclosed  through  the  Continuation  School  channels  of 
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information,  are  usually  discovered  when  children  apply  for 
certification  for  a  new  job.  If  the  certificating  records  prove 
that  the  certificate  previously  issued  has  not  been  returned  to 
the  office,  the  employer  is  notified  at  once  and  it  is  sent  in. 
An  example  of  the  monthly  canvassing  of  the  cases  of  returned 
certificates  is  shown  as  follows : 

Employment  Certificates   Returned   to   Superintendent's   Office 
Because  of  Termination  of  Employment. 

Report  for  February  1,  1915. 
Total  number  of  such  certificates  on  file  on  above  date  .    1,471 

From  stores 623 

From  factories,  workshops  and  mechanical  establishments,  647 

From    messenger    offices,    restaurants,    domestic    service, 

offices  and  other  employments 201 

Cases  reported   to  the  chief  attendance  officer  for  investigation 
and  enforcement  of  school  attendance  laws  covering  the  holders 

of  these  certificates 980 

Cases  to  be  taken  up  with  the  attendance  officers  at  their  Februar}- 

meeting 215 

Employment  certificates  canceled  on  account  of  nonemployment, 

but  belonging  to  children  not  discharged  from  school  276 

Disposition  by  the  attendance  department  of  the  above  980  cases  of 
loss  of  employment  as  follows: 
Children  still  looking  for  work  on  February  1,  1915    .        .  311 

Returned  to  regular  day  school 306 

Moved  to  unknown  address 105 

Moved  out  of  Boston 72 

Missing  from  home  —  parents  unable  to  locate   ...  1 

Enlisted  in  United  States  Navy 1 

Granted  special  home  permits 133 

Confined  to  home,  hospital  or  institution  on  account  of 

illness 24 

Dependent  and  delinquent  children: 

Suffolk  School  for  Boys 10 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 5 

Private  reform  school 1 

Concord  Reformatory 2 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 3 

Care  of  probation  officer •  1 

Children's  Aid  Society,  Clinton 1 

Privately  sent  away  by  the  courts 2 

In  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity      ...  1 

In  the  custody  of  a  religious  society 1 

980 
Totalnumber  of  returned  certificates  on  file  January  1,  1915,         1^487 
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From  the  above  total  it  should  be  especially  noted  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  attendance  department  306  children 
who  lost  their  positions  were  returned  to  regular  day  school. 
A  large  number  have  thus  been  returned  each  month  during  the 
year,  which  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  considerably  increased 
registration  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  also  that  the  membership 
of  the  schools  has  been  augmented  through  the  growing 
tendency  of  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school  up  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This  tendency  is  the  result  of  many 
causes.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  influenced  by  the  campaign 
made  by  the  school  committee  two  years  ago  to  convince 
parents  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  their  children  to 
remain  in  school  as  long  as  possible.  The  restriction  of  child 
labor  and  the  belief  to-day  in  the  minds  of  many  parents  that 
employment  before  sixteen  is  not  allowable  have  also  had  some 
bearing  upon  the  situation. 

The  return  of  educational  certificates  issued  to  young  persons 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  not  so  easily 
enforced.  This  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
does  not  require  the  return  of  certificates  when  the  certificated 
person  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  a  more  general  return  of  educational  certificates,  how- 
ever, whenever  it  becomes  desirable  to  incur  the  expense 
that  a  follow-up  process  for  this  purpose  would  involve.  It 
has  not  yet  been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale  because  of 
the  large  number  of  young  persons  certificated  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  chief  value  of  the  educational 
certificate  lies  in  the  possibilities  that  it  offers  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  evening  school  attendance  of  non-English  speaking 
people  who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  these  schools.  The 
educational  certificates  issued  to  non-English  speaking  persons 
are  compared  with  the  evening  school  cards  in  the  certificating 
office  and  the  attendance  department  makes  sure  that  the 
holders  of  such  certificates  are  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools. 
If  it  is  found  that  non-English  speaking  persons  are  enrolled 
in  evening  schools  and  are  employed  without  lawful  certificates, 
they  are  followed  up  and  required  to  come  to  the  office  at  once 
and  obtain  them.  Through  the  operation  of  this  double 
checking  system  the  attendance  at  evening  school  of  non- 
English  speaking  people  has  been  noticeably  increased.  The 
record  of  non-English  speaking  persons  between  sixteen  and 
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twenty-one  years  of  age  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  certifi- 
cating office  at  the  end  of  January  is  as  follows: 

Minors  having  educational  certificates  and  working       .        .        .        2,447 

Minors  who  have  had  educational  certificates,  but  who  are  now 

unemployed 1,310 

Domestics,  bootblacks,  barbers,  etc.,  who  do  not  need  educa- 
tional certificates 154 

Minors  working  and  in  evening  school,  but  who  have  not  ob- 
tained educational  certificates 216 

Minors  not  working  and  in  evening  school 956 

Total 5,083 

The  work  of  the  certificating  office  since  the  Act  of  1913 
went  into  effect  is  shown  by  the  following  summary: 

Record  of  the  Issuance  of  Employment  and  Educational 
Certificates. 

.  September  17,  1913,  to  January  1,  1915. 

Summary. 

Employment  certificates  (whole  number  issued)  ....  14,669 
Educational  certificates  (whole  number  issued)  to  persons  required 

to  attend  evening  school 5,957 

Educational  certificates   (whole  number  issued)   to  persons  not 

required  to  attend  evening  school 46,015 

Total 66,641 
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Employment  certificates,  14-16  children. . . 

Educational    certificates,    16-21     persons 
required  to  attend  evening  school 

Educational    certificates,     16-21     persons 
not  required  to  attend  evening  school .  .  . 

4,812 

2,080 

18,285 

4,508 

2,481 

13,.338 

9,320 

4,561 

31,623 

892 

170 

1,700 

4,457 

1,226 

12,692 

5,439 

1,396 

14,392 

14,669 

5,957 
46,015 

25.177 

20,327 

45,504 

2,762 

18,375 

21,137 

66,641 
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Totals  by  Years. 
Whole  number  of  certificates  issued  September  17, 1913,  to  January 

1,  1914 27,939 

Whole  number  of  certificates  issued  January  1, 1914,  to  January  1, 

1915     ....*. 38,702 

Total 66,641 

Employment  Certificates,  Children  14  to  16  Years  of  Age. 

Number  of  14-16  children  certificated  up  to  January  1,  1914  4,812 

Number  of  14-16  additional  children  certificated  January  1,  1914, 

to  January  1,  1915 4,508 

Whole  number  of  different  children  entering  employment  9,320 

Number  of  the  above  who  became  16  years  of  age  prior  to  January 

1,  1915 4,463 

4,857 
Number  of  certificates  returned  but  not  reissued  or  expired  on 
account  of  age  of  child  (out-of-work) 1,487 

Number  still  at  work  January  1,  1915 *  3,370 


Educational  (Non-English)  Certificates. 

You7ig  Persons,  16  to  21  Years  of  Age. 

Reissues. 
Certificates  issued  up  to  January  1,  1914  .        .        2,250 

Different  young  persons  represented  ....        2,080 

170 

Certificates  issued  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1, 

1915 3,707 

Different  young  persons  represented  ....        2,481 

1,226 

Different  young  persons  represented  January  1,  1914  2,080 

Additional  yoimg  persons  certificated  to  January  1, 1915,       2,481 

4,561 
Number  of  the  above  who  became  21  years  of  age  up  to 

January  1,  1915  376 

4,185 
Certificates  returned  (not  expired)  but  not  reissued  951 

Balance  of  certificates  in  effect  January  1,  1915  3,234 

♦This  number  had  been  reduced  February  1,  1915,  to  3,157. 
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Edttcational  Certificates. 
Young  Persons,  16  to  21  Years  of  Age  not  Required  to  Attend  Evening  School. 

Reissues. 

Certificates  issued  up  to  January  1,  1914       .        .        .      19,985 
Different  young  persons  represented  ..*...      18,285 


Certificates  issued  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1, 

1915 26,030 

Different  young  persons  represented 13,338 


Different  young  persons  represented  January  1,  1914  18,285 

Additional  young  persons  certificated  to  January  1, 1915,      13,338 


Number  of  the  above  who  became  21  years  of  age  up  to 
January  1,  1915 


Returned  (not  expired)  but  not  reissued  (out-of-work)   . 
Balance  of  certificates  in  effect  January  1,  1915     . 

Employment  certificates  refused  September  17,  1913,  to 

January  1,  1915 

Cases  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Applicants  who  became  16  years  of  age  before  reached 
by  attendance  department 

Returned  to  school 

Moved  from  Boston 

Given  special  home  permits 

Not  at  given  address  (unable  to  locate) 

Waiting  for  further  report  from  attendance  department 


31,623 
3,100 

28,523 
7,290 

21,233 


182 

150 

10 

2 

10 

28 

382 


School  Records  Waived  1914. 
Educated  outside  of  Massachusetts,  school  records  not  available  . 
Attended  Boston  schools  but  130  day  requirement  waived  for 
good  cause 

Total 


1,700 


12,692 


382 


45 

13 

58 


The  following  table  indicates  the  grades  that  pupils  left  to 
enter  employment,  the  number  from  public  and  parochial 
schools,  the  ages  at  which  they  entered  employment  and  a 
general  classification  of  the  kinds  of  employment  in  which 
they  engaged.  The  first  three  sections  of  the  table  cover  only 
different  individual  children.  The  last  section  covers  not  only 
these  children  but  all  reissues  of  certificates  due  to  a  change  of 
employment : 
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XVII.     EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  action  of  the  school  committee  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  extended  use  of  pubhc 
schools  was  changed  with  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year.  This  is  the  third  season  of  the  operation  of  this  phase 
of  public  school  work. 

The  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  as  a  centrally  organ- 
ized activity  was  begun  in  1913  as  an  adjunct  to  the  depart- 
ment of  evening  schools.  An  assistant  director  of  evening 
schools  was  appointed  to  assume  direct  control  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  director  of  evening  schools.  The 
following  year  the  work  was  separated  from  that  of  the  evening 
schools  and  made  a  distinct  department  but  coordinately 
managed  by  an  acting  director  and  an  associated  director  of 
the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools.  In  September,  1914, 
the  rank  of  director  of  the  extended  use  of  public  schools  was 
created  and  the  two  ranks  of  the  previous  year  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Under  the  new  director  several  modifications  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  respective  school  centers  have  been  made  and  the 
introduction  of  volunteer  assistance  has  been  tried.  Each 
school  center  is  now  in  charge  of  a  paid  manager  and  four  paid 
assistant  center  managers  have  been  appointed  to  serve  at 
large  in  all  of  the  centers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  director  to  have  each  center  backed  by 
an  advisory  board  of  citizens  residing  in  the  locality  who  will 
assist  it  in  its  efforts  to  approach  the  community  needs.  The 
centers  are  assisted  in  their  inner  organization  by  center  coun- 
cils. Each  council  is  made  up  of  representatives  elected  from 
the  various  groups  that  meet  in  the  center. 

Membership  in  the  centers  is  limited  to  persons  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  are  not  pupils  in  the  regular  day  schools. 

The  centers  open  the  first  of  October  and  close  the  thirty-first 
of  May.  The  month  of  June,  however,  will  be  given  over  to 
out-of-door  playground  work,  Saturday  walks  and  neighbor- 
hood picnics,  and  with  these  adjuncts  it  has  been  proposed  to 
thus  extend  the  season  from  the  Wednesday  following  Labor 
Day  until  the  first  day  of  July. 

With  two  exceptions  the  centers  are  conducted  on  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  8  until  10  o'clock.     The 
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two  centers  excepted  are  conducted,  one  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings  and  the  other  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings. 

The  director  reports  that: 

"Afternoon  activities  for  homcmakers  are  developing  rapidly  so  that 
the  centers  have,  besides  a  Mothers'  and  Homemakers'  Club,  classes  in 
sewing,  cooking,  parliamentary  law,  current  events  and  dancing,  which 
keeps  the  centers  open  from  one  to  four  afternoons.  The  evening  interests 
cover  a  wide  range;  musical,  dramatic,  debating,  civic,  dancing,  industrial 
social,  printing  and  athletic  activities.  Forums,  too,  are  springing  up 
gradually." 

"Standards  of  club  procedure  and  club  accomplishments  are  developing. 
From  the  network  of  personal  contacts  in  the  groups  and  in  committee 
work  the  centers  are  being  projected  out  into  the  community.  The  move- 
ment is  becoming  better  understood  as  a  cooperative  means  of  enriching 
the  neighborhood  sense  and  catching  up  neighborhood  power  and  focusing 
it  on  individual  and  community  needs." 

"The  school  center  is  asking  that  every  plus  talent  of  a  community  be 
used  through  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  and  its  request  is  meeting 
with  response." 

"By  referring  to  the  fund  available  for  school  centers  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fund  is  not  large  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  light,  heat,  janitor 
service  and  leadership.  The  number  of  paid  leaders  must  be  limited. 
This  makes  the  development  of  self-supporting  and  partially  seK-support- 
ing  clubs  a  necessity  if  the  work  is  to  be  extended.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  working  out  self-support  far  more  fundamental  than  this.  One 
appreciates  most  that  for  which  one  sacrifices.  Experience  has  proved 
that  groups  that  have  certain  financial  obligations  to  meet  are  more  alive 
than  those  that  do  not.  Every  member  takes  an  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  self-supporting  group  as  to  economy  and  efficiency.  Officers 
and  committees  are  held  to  carrying  out  programs  so  that  superior  leader- 
ship is  developed.  Attendance  is  more  regular.  The  members  are  buoyed 
up  and  united  by  the  feeling  of  independence  and  the  working  togethel"  for 
a  common  objective." 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  fifty-two  volunteers  assisting  in  the 
centers.  There  are  fourteen  self-supporting  clubs  and  six  partially  self- 
supporting  clubs  organized.  By  self-support  is  meant  the  paying  for 
leadership.  Where  volunteers  lead  the  clubs  and  the  clubs  assume  no 
financial  responsibility  —  such  clubs  are  not  considered  self-supporting 
even  though  the  city  makes  no  outlay  for  them.  Clubs  are  partially  self- 
supporting  when  they  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  leadership. 
In  all  the  centers  the  clubs  pay  the  expense  of  janitor  service,  refreshments, 
music  and  supplies  incurred  at  socials  and  entertainments." 

"  Not  only  are  the  centers  intensifying  their  individual  lines  of  work,  but 
there  is  coming  to  be  an  interplay  of  interests  between  the  seven  centers. 
A  monthly  paper,  the  '  Center  News,'  printed  by  our  printing  clubs,  ia  a 
medium  of  general  exchange  and  kee])s  all  the  clubs  in  the  city  in  touch 
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with  one  another.  Individuals  as  well  as  groups  are  constantly  showing 
their  loyalty  to  and  beUef  in  the  school  center  movement  in  a  way  that 
means  much  for  its  future." 

The  director  reports  that  the  total  active  membership  (not 
registration)  during  the  current  year  is  3,408;  that  the  number 
served  by  public  lectures  has  been  18,205  and  by  special  non- 
English  lectures,  9,021.  The  diversified  work  of  the  centers 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  summary  of  the  work  in  one 
representative  center : 

East  Boston  School  Center. 
8  TO  10  p.  M. 

Wednesday.  Friday, 

Junior  City  Council.  Debating  Club  (young  men). 

:Mandolin  Club  (mixed).  Orchestra. 

Crochet  and  embroidery.  Crochet  and  embroidery. 

Games  Club  (young  men).  Junior  Athletic  Club. 

Senior  Girls'  Dramatic  Club.  Girls'  Minstrel  Club. 

Mixed  chorus.  Good  Times  Club  (girls). 

Folk  dancing  (girls).  Mixed  Dramatic  Club. 

Band.  Minstrel  Club. 

^Yelfa^e  Club  (adults).  Civic  Club  (young  men  and  yoimg 

women). 

Saturday. 
Lecture  in  assembly  hall  for  adults. 

General  social  dancing  in  gymnasium  for  aU  club  members  in  good 
standing. 

Mothers'  Club,  Thursday  afternoon  at  2.45. 


XVIII.     CONCLUSION    OF   SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  the 
encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  individual  schools  and 
school  principals  to  engage  in  investigations  and  experiments 
and  to  place  special  emphasis  on  such  activities  as  they  feel 
their  school  community  most  needs.  They  were  notified  to 
make  an  individual  report  of  their  special  efforts  and  their 
progress.  Extracts  from  these  reports  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  B  of  this  report.  No  other  portion  of  this  report 
will  be  found  of  more  interest  than  the  chapter  which  shows 
the  progress  of  individual  schools  and  the  initiative  and  ability 
of  the  principals  and  teachers. 
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Our  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  teachers  who 
are  making  real  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  collect  and  report  their  original  studies  and 
methods  of  procedure  it  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
modem  pedagogy. 

Respectfully  .'submitted,    / 

FRANKLIN  B.   DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


EEPOETS  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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1.     REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
JEREMIAH   E.  BURKE. 


Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  the 
following  report  upon  subjects  that  have  been  assigned  for  my 
special  consideration  during  the  year: 

The  High  School  Problem. 

The  high  school  problem  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  readjust  the  machinery  of  the  schools  to  meet  new 
social,  industrial  and  educational  demands.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  calls  for  intelligent  discussion,  helpful  coopera- 
tion and  discriminating  judgment.  Wholesale  condemnation 
is  as  fruitless  as  it  is  unjustifiable. 

High  school  attendance  in  our  country  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.     In  Boston  the  enrollment  has  increased 
100  per  cent  in  a  single  decade.     It  is  not  altogether  remarkable 
that  the  schools  failed  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  this  \ 
exceptional  growth. 

In  New  York  City  recently  Doctor  Van  Denburg  made  a 
study  of  1,000  first-year  high  school  pupils.  He  sought  to 
find  out  what  valuation  these  young  people  placed  upon 
high  school  education  as  a  preparation  for  their  life's  work. 
To  the  question,  "Do  you  consider  a  high  school  education 
necessary  for  the  reahzation  of  your  plans  for  the  future?" 
331  pupils  answered,  "No,"  while  201  were  doubtful  con- 
cerning its  value.  "In  other  words,"  says  Van  Denburg, 
"a  majority  (53  per  cent)  of  the  entering  class  enter  the  high 
school  either  with  a  decided  prejudice  against  its  usefulness 
for  themselves,  or  else  with  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  value 
to  them  of  a  high  school  diploma."  Such  facts  as  these  offer 
some  explanation  of  the  aimlessness  and  hstlessness  so  noticeable 
among  high  school  pupils,  and  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  register  a  complaint  because  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
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leave  school  during  the  first  year,  and  another  30  per  cent  before 
the  end  of  the  high  school  course. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  school  authorities  to  arouse  this 
53  per  cent  of  pupils  from  a  state  of  apathy  and  indifference 
into  one  of  activity  and  expectancy,  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  present  high  rate  of  mortality.  This  is  no  easy  task, 
but  we  are  gradually  making  some  progress  in  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  Among  the  suggestions  that  I  would  offer  to  bring 
these  desired  objects  nearer  are  the  following: 

(a.)  No  further  extension  of  the  plans  for  the  general  high 
schools,  and  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  range  of  subjects 
pursued  in  these  schools. 

(6.)  All  schools  established  in  the  future  to  be  of  the  special- 
ized type,  such  as  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  for  boys  and  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  for  girls.  Careful  survey  should  be  made  of  the  occupa- 
tional opportunities  offered  in  Boston,  such  as  those  in  the 
building  trades,  for  instance,  and  industrial  schools  should  be 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  who  have  an  apti- 
tude for,  or  an  inclination  toward,  such  pursuits. 

(c.)  Elections  of  studies  by  individual  pupils  should  be 
made  more  restricted,  the  selection  of  subjects  should  be  more 
thoughtfully  supervised,  and  the  work  everywhere  should  be 
made  objective. 

(d.)  The  segregation  of  the  sexes.  Where  both  sexes 
occupy  the  same  building  they  should  be  arranged  in  separate 
divisions  in  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  school  will  permit, 
and  as  new  schools  are  established  they  shall  be  for  the  accom- 
modation of  one  of  the  sexes  exclusively. 

(e.)  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the 
first-year  class  of  the  high  school  who  are  failing  through 
inattention  or  through  inability  of  adjustment  to  their  new 
environments.  The  extension  of  the  school  day  during  the 
present  year  has  been  a  progressive  step  in  this  direction. 
The  methodical  and  sympathetic  supervision  of  backward 
pupils  at  the  annex  of  the  English  High  School  likewise  deserves 
recognition. 

It  seems  advisable  for  head  masters  to  reorganize  their  lower 
school  (first-year  classes)  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. Such  reorganization  would  permit  pupils  who  have 
foundered  to  begin  their  work  afresh,  and  to  receive  credit 
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for  whatever  success  they  may  achieve  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  And  wherever  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  these  backward  pupils,  special  teachers  should  be 
assigned  by  order  of  the  School  Committee. 

(/.)  The  better  preparation  of  teachers.  Our  scheme  of 
examination  should  require  a  class-room  demonstration  by 
everj^  candidate  for  high  school  certification.  When  new 
teachers  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  high  schools  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  heads  of  their  respec- 
tive departments,  who,  in  turn,  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  training  of  these  teachers,  and  should  make  frequent 
wTitten  reports  to  the  superintendent  concerning  their  success 
or  failure. 

(g.)  The  school  authorities  by  means  of  suitable  printed 
material  should  keep  parents  as  well  as  pupils  accurately 
instructed  relative  to  the  various  courses  of  study  in  the  special- 
ized and  general  high  schools,  and  teachers  and  vocational 
counselors  should  be  requested  to  safely  and  sanely  advise 
their  pupils  concerning  the  various  types  of  schools  and  the 
courses  best  suited  to  individual  needs. 

The  South  Boston  High  School. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  South  Boston  High 
School  reveals  the  fact  that  of  the  598  pupils  enrolled,  78  are 
taking  the  course  for  the  Normal  School,  44  are  preparing 
for  college,  76  are  pursuing  the  so-called  "academic"  course, 
and  400  are  in  the  commercial  courses.  Of  the  first-year  class 
in  the  school,  out  of  221  pupils  23  are  taking  the  Normal 
course,  7  are  preparing  for  college,  38  are  taking  the  "  academic' ' 
course,  and  153  the  commercial  courses.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  76  pupils  who  are  registered  as  "academic"  will 
eventually  drift  into  some  form  of  business. 

The  school  then  is  practically  a  school  of  commerce,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  should  be  emphasized  as  such.  With  the 
creation  of  South  Boston  as  a  world  terminal,  and  with  the 
development  of  its  magnificent  water  front,  it  would  seem  that 
here  is  an  ideal  place  to  give  vent  and  enthusiasm  to  a  study 
of  our  commercial  possibilities,  and  to  incline  the  thoughts 
of  our  young  people  in  these  directions.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  new  head  master  of  this  school  be  advised  to  reorgan- 
ize and  reconstruct  the  South  Boston  High  School  along  the 
lines  suggested  above. 
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Teachers'  Examinations. 

The  following  report  on  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  is  submitted  for  two  purposes  —  first,  to  suggest  some 
modifications  for  improvement  in  the  plan  now  in  vogue;  and, 
second,  to  present  an  outline  of  the  present  method  of  procedure 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  positions. 

First. —  Further  Extension  of  Visitation.  All  candidates 
who  received  a  certificate  as  a  result  of  the  examinations  held 
in  January  of  the  current  year  had  their  class  room  work  per- 
sonally inspected  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  superintendents, 
with  the  exception  of  candidates  for  the  High  School  certificate, 
fifty-eight  of  whom  were  examined  and  forty-six  of  whom  were 
certificated. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  requiring  all  high  school  candi- 
dates to  give  a  practical  class-room  demonstration  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  variously  distributed,  many  of  them  coming 
from  remote  sections  of  New  England  and  occasionally  from  a 
greater  distance.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  that  the  plan 
recently  adopted  with  reference  to  the  visitation  of  other  can- 
didates should  be  applied  to  the  high  school  group  also.  Such 
an  innovation  may  necessitate  changes  in  the  prescribed  aca- 
demic requirements  for  examination  or  an  extension  of  the 
time  wherein  a  candidate  may  fulfill  all  the  demands  for  cer- 
tification. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  all  accessible  high  school  candidates 
might  be  visited,  and  their  work  be  thoroughly  inspected  by 
members  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  if  candidates 
from  a  distance  might  come  to  Boston  and  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  conduct  a  class  of  high  school  pupils  in  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  board  of  superintendents  and  of  heads  of 
departments  in  the  subjects  which  candidates  aspire  to  teach. 
Such  a  plan  of  reorganization  is  now  under  consideration  by 
your  committee,  and  will  be  presented  for  approval  before  the 
time  of  another  examination. 

One  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  visitation  of  high  school 
candidates  would  be  the  opportunity  afforded  the  members  of 
the  board  of  superintendents  to  discover  desirable  teachers 
whose  names  are  not  on  our  eligible  lists,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  take  the  Boston  examinations.  It  would  seem  that 
in  this  way  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  might  be  enlisted  for 
service  in  our  schools. 
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Second. —  Present  Methods  of  Procedure.  The  examination, 
certification  and  rating  of  teachers  necessarily  require  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  super- 
intendents. As  a  rule,  the  papers  for  the  various  examinations 
are  prepared  by  teachers  in  our  service,  who  perform  this  expert 
work  with  a  faithfulness,  a  cheerfulness,  and  a  professional 
spirit  which  is  highly  to  be  commended.  These  papers  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  submitted  by 
the  board  to  one  of  its  members  to  be  edited.  This  particular 
task  of  preparing  copy  for  the  printer  is  a  rather  delicate  one. 
It  can  be  neither  advertised  nor  exploited.  The  work  must 
be  done  quietly,  unostentatiously,  almost  stealthily,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  questions  in  many  instances  are  rewritten  by  the 
editor;  the  papers  frequently  need  to  be  revised,  shortened, 
or  lengthened  in  order  to  bring  each  into  harmony  with  all  the 
related  parts  of  the  examination.  Again,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  printer's  proof  be  read  very  critically  so  that  inaccu- 
racies may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  number  of  different 
papers  printed  for  the  various  examinations  held  during  the 
year  1913  amounted  to  333,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  no  flagrant  error  appeared 
in  any  of  the  printed  papers,  and  that  very  httle  criticism  was 
offered  concerning  the  character  of  the  large  volume  of  ques- 
tions presented. 

At  the  examinations  held  in  January,  1914,  the  number  of 
candidates  who  applied  for  certificates  of  quahfication  was  as 
follows : 


(a.)     Special  class  6 

Woodworking  6 

Clay  modehng        .  1 

Shop  work  3 

Sewing      ...  9 

Assistant  in  music  .  3 
Kindergarten  .        .12 

Physical  training    .  9 

Each  of  the  above  sixty-two  candidates  gave  a  teaching  exer- 
cise with  a  selected  class  of  pupils  in  the  presence  of  a  member 
of  the  board  of  superintendents.  A  mark  was  given  each  can- 
didate for  the  skill  displayed  at  this  demonstration,  and  much 
significance  was  attached  to  this  mark  when  the  candidate's 
name  was  under  consideration  for  certification. 


Instructor  in  man- 
ual arts         .  2 

Assistant  in  manual 
arts       ...       3 

Industrial  instruct- 
ors        ...       8 

62 
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There  also  appeared : 
(6.)     Supervising  nurse   .       1     1  Assistant  nurse  12 

The  demonstration  of  the  nurses  differed  from  that  of  other 
candidates  in  this  respect:  They  appeared  individually  at  a 
clinic  in  one  of  the  schools,  and  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  skill  in  dealing  with  specific  children  who  came  to 
the  nurse's  room  for  treatment. 

The  following  candidates  likewise  presented  themselves: 


(c.)     Elementary   school, 

Class  A        .        .     21 


Elementary   school, 
Class  B         .        .     19 


The  board  of  superintendents  decided  to  inspect  the  work 
of  all  candidates  in  this  group  who  obtained  in  their  academic 
tests  an  average  rating  of  60  per  cent  or  better.  Those  candi- 
dates who  were  teaching  at  a  distance  not  farther  than  Worcester 
were  visited  by  members  of  the  board,  and  those  living  at 
greater  distances  were  invited  to  come  to  Boston  and  give  a 
teaching  exercise  with  a  class  of  pupils  in  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  board.  Only  one  candidate  was  certificated 
who  received  a  rating  of  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  it  was  decided 
to  visit  this  candidate  also. 

It  should  be  reported  in  this  connection  that  every  candidate 
at  the  examination  had  a  personal  interview  with  two  members 
of  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  the  mark  given  at  this 
interview  was  made  an  essential  part  of  the  record  at  the  time 
of  certification.  It  should  be  remarked,  further,  that  every 
candidate  for  a  high  school  certificate  who  selected  for  his 
major  subject  a  modern  foreign  language  (French,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian)  was  subjected  to  an  oral  examination  by 
the  head  of  a  modern  language  department  in  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  board  of  superintendents.  It  should  be 
reported  likewise  that  every  candidate  who  selected  for  his 
major  subject  a  science  (chemistry,  physics,  botany  or 
zoology)  gave  evidence  of  his  academic  and  technical  skill  in  a 
laboratory  in  one  of  the  high  schools.  Furthermore,  each 
candidate  for  a  certificate  in  phonography  and  typewriting 
was  given  practical  tests  to  determine  his  qualifications  to  teach 
these  particular  branches.  It  should  be  noted,  further,  that 
an  inspection  has  been  made  of  the  class  room  work  of  such 
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candidates  upon  our  Elementary  A  and  Elementary  B  Eligible 
Lists  who  had  not  previously  been  visited  by  a  member  of  the 
board  of  superintendents,  but  who  applied  for  a  visitation  and 
a  rerating  based  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  privilege 
extended  to  them  by  vote  of  the  School  Committee  under  date 
of  June  23,  1913. 

Cooperation  of  School  and  Home. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  using  to  its  utmost  the 
material  machinery  of  our  schools.  The  agitation  for  extended 
use  of  school  buildings  has  been  far  from  fruitful  in  results. 
Our  great  plants  remain  inoperative  and  unoccupied  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  school  build- 
ings should  become  more  conspicuously  social  centers  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Neither  do  we  use  to  any  considerable  extent  the  machinery 
of  our  schoolrooms  for  social  service.  In  the  schools  of  Boston 
there  are  men  and  women  with  intellectual  and  moral  power 
that  might  be  directed  with  great  force  to  the  public  benefit. 
These  men  and  women  are  variously  gifted,  and  would  cheer- 
fully cooperate  in  an  enterprise  that  would  bring  home  and 
school  into  closer  harmony  and  helpfulness. 

These  powerful  and  purposeful  agencies  should  be  conserved. 
By  making  the  home  a  center  and  the  schools  a  girdle  of  forces 
encircling  it,  these  school  people  may  enter  upon  a  course  of 
effective  service. 

There  exist  in  many  of  our  high  and  elementary  schools 
organizations  of  parents  and  teachers  afl&hated  with  the  Home 
and  School  Association.  Their  meetings  are  held  in  the  halls 
of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  identified.  Those  of  us 
who  have  visited  these  meetings  from  time  to  time  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussions  need  not  be  told  how  intensely 
interested  parents  are  in  all  subjects  that  relate  to  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  their  children.  These  established  home 
and  school  associations  should  be  made  a  more  direct  medium 
for  linking  home  to  school,  and  should  become  a  forum  for  the 
intelligent  discussion  of  home  and  school  problems.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  representatives  of  the  schools  to  exercise  a 
tremendous  influence  in  the  creation  of  wholesome  public 
sentiment.  Discussions  in  these  centers  should  not  be  pedantic 
or  stilted  but  should  be  practical,  direct,  and  of  concrete  interest. 
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A  number  of  school  men  and  school  women  have  volunteered 
their  services  for  such  a  campaign  of  education  to  be  conducted 
during  the  coming  school  year  in  cooperation  with  the  Home 
and  School  Association,  and  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  present,  as  often  as  it  may  seem  practicable,  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  research  at  the  various  meetings  of  the 
local  branches  of  the  association. 

A  list  of  speakers  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  are  as 
follows : 

I.     Recreational  Boston. —  Opportunities  offered  in   parks,  play- 
grounds, gymnasia,  etc.;  amusements  for  the  young. 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  Member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 
II.     The  School  System  of  Boston,  Administrative  and  Instruc- 
tional.—  What  it  affords,  and  what  it  proposes  in  its  varied 
types  of  schools. 
Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

III.  Historic  Boston. —  Excursions  to  points  of  interest;    hbraries 

and  museums;  Boston's  future. 
Mrs.  Ellor  C.  Ripley,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

IV.  School  Gardens. —  Love  for  the  soil;    vocational  agricultural 

pursuits;  schools  and  colleges. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
V.     The   Use    of   the   Leisure   Hour. —  Educational   importance; 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  for  social  service. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 
VI.    The  Evolution  of  the  Course  of  Study. —  Contrasts  between 
past  and  present;  adaptation  to  new  conditions. 
Mr.  Maurice  P.  White,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
VII.     Our  New  Americans. —  Their  potentialities  present  and  future, 
in  home,  schoolroom  and  citizenship. 
Miss  Eleanor  M.   Colleton,  Supervisor  of  Special  English 
Classes,  Evening  Schools. 

VIII.    The  Unity  of  the  Family. —  The  glorification  of  the  home;   its 
integrity  the  basis  of  civil  society. 
Mr.  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
IX.     Occupational  Opportunities. —  Studies  of  desirable  means  of 
employment  offered  in  Boston, 
(a.)     To  Guls. 

Miss  Grace  T.  Blanchard,  Head  of  Division,  Continu- 
ation Schools, 
(b.)     To  Boys. 

Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 
X.     Vocational    Guidance. —  Mediums    of    advice    and    assistance 
offered  young  people;  cooperative  agencies. 
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XI.     The  Ornamentation  and  Beautification  of  the  Home. —  A 
center  of  attractiveness  for  children  and  adults. 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 
XII.     Conservation  of  Health. —  How  it  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  the  home,  the  state. 
Thomas  F.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Director  of  School  Hygiene. 
Xlll.     Protection  of  Public  and  Private  Property. —  Obedience  to 
law;  respect  for  order  and  authority. 
Mr.  jEREanAH  E.  Burke,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools/ 

The  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School. 

There  is  much  waste  in  education.  Enrichment  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  absorption  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Our 
courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  grades  are  altogether  too 
elaborate.  There  is  a  demand  for  elimination  of  non-essentials 
and  simplification  of  subject-matter.  Such  reconstruction, 
however,  is  impracticable  so  long  as  eight  years  are  assigned 
for  instruction  exclusively  in  the  so-called  fundamentals,  such 
as  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.  There  are  physic- 
logical  as  well  as  pedagogical  reasons  for  differentiating  the 
work  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Our  present  school  divisions  are  artificial.  In  our  accidental 
and  illogical  plan  we  have  two  distinct  systems  of  schools  —  one 
elementary,  another  high  —  differing  in  teachers,  methods, 
subjects  and  ideals,  and  having  little  or  no  points  of  articulation 
between  them.  Pupils  leaving  the  elementary  school  and  enter- 
ing the  high  arrive  in  what  is  almost  a  new  world.  The  transi- 
tion is  too  sudden  and  abrupt..  The  mortality  among  first 
year  high  school  pupils  is  appalling.  The  cause  for  this 
wreckage  largely  is  the  failure  of  the  pupils  to  adjust  themselves 
to  their  new  environment,  or  their  inability  to  see  wherein  the 
new  studies  are  of  practical  benefit  to  them.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  bridge  over  the  void  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  grades.  This  may  be  achieved  by  introducing  into 
the  grades  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  high  school  course,  and 
by  reserving  for  the  high  school  some  of  the  more  difficult  work 
now  required  in  the  elementary  grades;  likewise,  by  closely 
correlating  the  work  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  years.  There  should  be  a  unified  and  progressive 
sequence  in  the  pupils'  work  all  the  way  from  kindergarten  to 
college.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  study  of  a  modern 
foreign  language  should  be  introduced  much  earlier  than  at 
present.     Constructional    geometry    and    elementary    algebra 
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should  be  related  to  arithmetic,  and  the  severities  of  technical 
grammar  should  be  assigned  to  the  high  school  course.  Courses 
in  elementary  science  in  the  grades  should  be  introductory  to 
advanced  work  in  the  high  school. 

It  was  such  considerations  as  the  above  that  prompted  the 
school  committee  last  year  to  authorize  modifications  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  four  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  two  of  these  schools,  the 
Henry  L.  Pierce  and  the  Mary  Hemenway,  the  study  of  oral 
French  was  introduced,  and  the  study  of  oral  German  in  the 
corresponding  grades  of  the  remaining  two  schools,  the  Chapman 
and  the  Edward  Everett.  In  order  that  the  work  undertaken  in 
these  grades  might  be  articulated  with  that  of  the  high  schools, 
conferences  were  held  between  the  teachers  of  the  high  and 
the  elementary  schools  who  were  interested  in  the  problem; 
all  the  outhnes  of  work  for  the  neAV  departure  and  the  methods 
employed  were  approved  by  the  heads  of  the  modern  language 
departments  in  the  high  schools,  and  everything  so  arranged 
that  no  work  might  be  fragmentary,  but  all  become  part  of  an 
organized  and  harmonious  whole.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
pupils  taking  these  courses  in  the  elementary  school  should 
receive  full  credit  for  work  completed  on  their  entrance  to 
the  Dorchester  High  and  the  East  Boston  High  Schools. 
The  work  in  Enghsh  likewise  was  reorganized  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, and  high  school  credits  will  be  awarded  elementary  pupils 
for  successful  work  in  this  subject.  In  the  eighth  grade  of 
one  of  these  schools  elementary  algebra  was  related  to  the 
work  in  arithmetic.  Thus  pupils  will  be  able  to  anticipate 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high 
school. 

This  work  has  been  extended  and  become  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  five  additional  schools  during  the  present  school 
year. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  the  ninth  grade  be  included  as 
a  part  of  this  experiment,  and  that  a  junior  high  school  be 
established  to  provide  for  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  thus  relieving  the  high  school  of  its  present  first 
year  work.  There  are  several  arguments  in  favor  of  segregat- 
ing the  pupils  of  these  grades  from  those  that  are  younger 
and  from  those  that  are  older,  but  the  chief  advantage  educa- 
tionally would  be  the  atmosphere  created  in  such  a  school. 
The   intermediate   or   junior   high   school   should   be   neither 
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elementary  nor  high;  rather  it  should  be  both.  The  teachers 
should  be  neither  elementary  nor  high,  but  both.  Pupils 
would  enter  the  school  as  elementary,  but  they  would  emerge 
full-fledged  high  school  pupils.  The  chasm  now  existing 
between  high  and  elementary  schools  would  be  bridged,  a 
desideratum  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

Another  advantage  would  accrue  from  retaining  the  pupils 
of  the  ninth  grade  in  this  intermediate  division.  Children 
entering  the  high  school  at  the  present  time  are  very  young, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  pupils  themselves  select  the 
courses  and  the  subjects  that  they  are  to  pursue.  In  the  junior 
high  school  they  would  have  an  additional  year  in  which  to 
find  themselves,  and  the  teachers  would  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  pupils'  capabilities  and  inclinations,  and 
thus  vocational  guidance  would  become  more  intelligent  and 
more  effective. 

The  junior  high  school  should  offer  a  variety  of  courses.  It 
should  provide  for 

(a.)  Pupils  who  desire  to  pursue  cultural  courses  in  the 
high  schools. 

(6.)  Pupils  contemplating  taking  commercial  courses  in  the 
high  schools. 

(c.)  Pupils  preparing  for  further  pursuit  of  industrial  or 
mechanical  studies,  and  ' 

(d.)  That  heretofore  sadly  neglected  group  of  boys  and  girls 
who  must  enter  the  commercial  or  artisan  world  upon,  or  even 
before,  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course. 

"Blind  alleys"  are  as  intolerable  in  a  system  of  public  schools 
as  they  are  in  occupational  pursuits.  These  courses,  therefore, 
should  be  flexible  in  order  that  pupils  may  pass  readily  from 
one  to  the  other  in  the  difficult  process  of  discovering  and 
adjusting  themselves. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  establishment  of  these 
courses  in  the  junior  high  school  may  result  in  economy  of 
time  and  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  by  making  the  work 
throughout  more  harmonious  and  more  directly  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  A  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  here 
suggested  has  been  put  in  operation  in  the  school  system  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  an  entire  year. 
It  is  unsafe  to  predict,  but  it  seems  altogether  reasonable,  that 
the  reconstruction  of  courses  in  accordance  with  this  proposed 
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program  will  lessen  by  a  full  year  the  school  life  of  many  pupils. 
At  any  rate,  the  work  accomplished  in  the  junior  high  school 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year's  work  in 
any  high  school  in  the  city,  so  that  pupils  may  pass  directly 
into  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  course  scarcely  con- 
scious of  any  change,  and  in  most  instances  a  premium  will  be 
placed  upon  their  past  achievement. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  pupils  saved  from  the  dangers 
that  now  confront  them  in  their  first  year's  work,  and  having 
successfully  passed  on  to  the  second  year,  will  be  impelled  to 
pursue  their  studies  still  further,  and  thus  the  wreckage  of  high 
school  pupils  will  be  mercifully  reduced. 

The  organization  of  the  school  should  be  intermediate, 
between  that  of  the  high  and  the  elementary.  The  salaries  of 
masters  and  teachers  should  be  somewhere  between  those  paid 
in  the  two  systems.  It  is  likely  that  the  initial  cost  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  somewhat  greater  than  under  our  present  organiza- 
tions. However,  if  our  predictions  are  verified,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  pupils  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  save 
an  entire  year,  a  positive  saving,  financially  as  well  as  educa- 
tionally, will  result. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  establishment  of  district 
junior  high  schools  would  be  the  rehef  afforded  the  congested 
condition  of  several  high  school  buildings;  and  if  this  newer 
type  of  schools  is  constructed  in  place  of  the  traditional,  a  finan- 
cial saving  would  be  effected,  since  the  junior  high  schools  need 
not  be  so  ornate  or  so  richly  equipped  as  the  buildings  that 
they  supersede.  The  following  is  a  tentative  program  of 
studies  for  the  proposed  Junior  High  School: 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
WALTER   S.   PARKER. 


Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 
Dear  Sir, —  I  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  subjects 
assigned  to  me  for  the  year. 

Kindergartens. 

The  report  of  the  acting  director  of  kindergartens  for  the 
school  year  1913-14  has  been  submitted,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  from  that  report  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  extension  work  in  making 
the  connection  between  the  regular  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade  more  complete.  In  any  system  the  transition  from 
grade  to  grade  should  be  easy  and  natural,  and  without  any 
mental  or  nervous  shock  to  the  advancing  pupil.  The  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  and  its  influence  on  the  other  grades  of 
school  has  been  very  great.  The  quotations  from  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  would  not  be  out  of  place: 

"The  kindergarten  brings  with  it  a  new  leaven  which  is  destined  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump."  "It  inspires  its  teachers  with  the  true  mission- 
ary spirit,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  unfolding  the  self-activity 
of  humanity  in  its  feeblest  and  most  rudimentary  stage  of  growth.  In 
proportion  to  the  maturity  of  the  human  being,  he  manifests  the  power 
of  self-help.  The  teacher  of  advanced  pupils  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
such  refinements  of  method  to  secure  profitable  industry  in  his  classes; 
it  is  the  teacher  of  feeble-minded  adults  or  very  young  children  that  must 
have  what  the  Germans  call  a  'developing  method.'  A  correct  method 
is  very  important  even  in  higher  education;  it  is  indispensable  in  primary 
education." 

"It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  kindergarten  gives  great  attention 
to  the  sequence  of  studies,  the  educational  value  of  each  exercise,  and  to 
the  correct  method  of  directing  the  pupil's  own  eflforts  without  stunting 
them  by  officious  help." 

The  closer  relation  between  the  kindergarten  teacher  and  the 
elementarj^  teacher  will  have  a  tendency  to  help  both  to  a 
broader  view  of  the  highest  conception  of  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  kindergarten  has  had  great  influence  under  the 
leadership  of  Froebel  in  emphasizing  what  Doctor  Harris  calls 
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the  study  of  the  mental  evolution  of  children.  I  would  utter 
only  one  cautionary  note  in  this  connection.  I  hope  nothing 
will  be  done  and  no  step  taken  that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
dampen  the  ardor  or  blight  the  free,  joyous  spontaneity  that 
has  alwaj^s  characterized  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  her 
attitude  and  dealings  with  the  young  pupils  under  her  charge. 
I  wish  vv^e  might  increase  that  same  attitude  toward  children 
all  along  the  line. 

The  kindergartners  have  a  profound  belief  m  the  possibilities 
of  childhood  which  would  work  wonders  if  extended  through 
the  grades  even  to  the  high  school.  The  following  quotation 
from  Miss  Poor's  report  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  can  call  the  experiment  which  has 
been  tried  a  success. 

"The  experiment  in  coordination  of  the  first  grade  and  kindergarten 
which  has  been  in  process  during  the  past  year  is  the  response  to  a  call  for 
volunteers  among  the  kindergartners  who  would  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  primary  school  by  carrying  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
grades. 

"It  brings  many  points  of  interest  to  light  and  proves  quite  clearly  the 
desirability  of  such  cooperation  wherever  it  is  feasible. 

"Kindergartners  from  thirty  districts  volunteered  to  assist  in  trjang  out 
the  plan,  and  fifty  kindergartners  have  been  actively  interested  in  promoting 
the  experiment. 

"The  kindergartner  gave  two  afternoons  each  week  to  the  children  of 
one  first  grade  class,  working  with  one  division  before  recess  and  the  second 
group  after  the  intermission,  reversing  this  plan  on  the  second  day,  or  in 
some  cas^  her  time  was  divided  between  the  second  division  of  two  classes. 

"This  plan  made  it  possible  for  the  primary  teacher  to  work  with  a 
small  class  throughout  the  session  while  the  kindergartner  was  working  or 
playing  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  '' 

"The  aim  of  the  assisting  kindergartner  has  been  to  bring  the  joy  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  group  of  children  under  her  care;  to  give  them  the 
freedom  which  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  with  the  larger  numbers  in  the 
grades. 

"  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  children  the  experiment  has  been  an  xmpar- 
alleled  success;  it  has  brought  a  great  joy  into  their  Uves,  appealing  to 
their  interest  through  many  new  experiences  which  have  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  progi'am  of  the  primary  school. 

"Their  lives  have  been  broadened  by  excursions  to  points  of  interest, 
Franklin  Park,  Aquarium,  Public  Garden,  Children's  Museum,  neighbor- 
ing playgrounds,  country  visits  where  gardens  and  farms  could  be  seen, 
with  animals  in  suitable  environment;  visits  to  the  blacksmith,  the  baker 
and  to  the  toy  shop  have  awakened  a  sense  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
who  are  working  for  us,  giving  clear  concepts  to  the  child  to  be  used  when 
needed. 
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"The  conversational  periods  which  follow  such  exciu-sioils  test  the  child's 
power  of  observation,  fix  the  vital  points  of  the  experience  and  lead  to 
oral  expression,  thus  familiarizing  him  with  ideas  for  which  words  stand. 

"Primary  teachers  who  have  been  directly  interested  in  this  experiment 
speak  most  favorably  in  regard  to  the  results.  The  opportunity  which  it 
has  given  them  to  work  undisturbed  with  a  small  class  during  the  days 
when  the  kindergartner  has  been  assisting  has  been  used  to  great  advan- 
tage. Since  it  has  made  it  possible  to  give  individual  work  to  backward 
children,  and  by  this  means  raise  them  to  a  better  standing,  several  teachers 
have  definitely  stated  that  it  has  increased  the  number  on  the  promotion 
list. 

"It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  this  statement,  that  wherever  the  interest 
of  the  kindergartner  and  the  first  grade  teacher  are  similarly  placed  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
grades  should  be  continued. 

"The  experiment  has  awakened  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  primary 
teacher  and  kindergartner  to  learn  more  of  the  standards  and  technique 
of  each  other's  grade." 

Special  Classes. 

The  number  of  classes  for  pupils  who  need  special  assistance 
which  are  now  in  active  operation  would  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  work  and  how  much  territory  has  been  covered. 

The  quality  of  the  work  will  warrant  the  closest  examination, 
and  the  benefits  derived  by  the  pupils  who  attend  the  classes 
will  justify  the  action  of  the  committee  in  still  further  extending 
the  establishment  of  other  classes  until  every  section  of  the  city 
is  covered. 

The  fact  that  every  pupil  in  the  school  is  benefited  by  the 
separation  into  special  classes  of  those  children  who  are  not  able 
to  do  the  regular  class  work,  yet  who  personally  derive  a  much 
greater  benefit  to  themselves  by  work  suited  to  their  needs 
and  capacities,  would  indicate  that  special  classes  are  a  benefit 
to  all. 

Some  of  the  pupils  make  rapid  progress  and  seem  to  be 
aroused  to  greater  effort  and  show  greater  possibilities  than 
were  ever  thought  of  before  in  connection  with  their  education. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  supervisor 
indicates  the  nature  and  general  plan  of  the  work: 

"Since  September,  1913,  twenty  special  classes  have  been  formed. 
By  vote  of  the  school  committee  fifty  are  authorized  and  of  this  number 
forty-seven  are  now  in  operation. 

"A  year  ago  a  report  was  made  on  the  combining  of  two  classes  for 
differentiation  and  classification.  Since  that  time  the  'center'  plan 
has  been  still  further  worked  out  at  the  Frances  E.  Willard  School.  The 
older  pupils  have  been  separated  from  the  younger  and  the  work  adapted 
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to  the  needs  of  %ach  group.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  of  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  and  has  added  to  the  efficiency 
of 'the  work.  There  are  now  five  classes  at  this  'center'  and  departmental 
work  is  being  done.  The  program  is  so  arranged  that  each  child  has  one 
and  one-half  hours'  academic,  one  and  one-half  hours'  physical  and  two 
hours'  manual  work  each  day.     The  subjects  included  are: 

Academic.  Physical.                            Manvxil. 

Reading.  Games.  Drawing. 

Writing.  Drills     with       rubber  Woodwork. 

Arithmetic.  balls,  wands,  dumb-  Caning. 

Language.  bells.  Sewing. 

Spelling.  Folk  dancing.  Knitting. 

History.  Gymnastics.  Crocheting. 

Geography.  Basketry. 

Hammock  making. 

"The  younger  classes  have  shown  great  improvement  in  muscular 
control  and  ability  to  cooi'dinate,  in  balance,  in  appreciation  of  rhythm. 
They  have  also  gained  markedly  in  ability  to  listen  and  to  follow  directions. 
This  has  come  largely  through  games  and  sense  training. 

"The  older  boys  have  gained  in  self-respect,  they  are  acquiring  manual 
ability  in  woodworking,  basketry  and  chair  caning,  and  are  coming  to 
admire  good  work  and  to  try  to  produce  it. 

"The  older  girls  have  gained  most  in  handwork,  and  now  that  cooking 
and  sewing  are  possible  for  them,  their  interests  are  along  domestic  rather 
than  academic  lines.  The  childi'en  in  all  the  classes  at  the  'center'  are 
happy,  industrious  and  show  a  growing  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school. 

"The  teachers  of  the  special  classes  have  collected  and  arranged  a 
syllabus.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  lines  of  work  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed rather  than  to  lay  down  a  course  of  study.  Classes  varj'-  so  widely 
in  age,  mentality,  social  conditions  and  nationality  that  the  syllabus  can 
only  be  suggestive,  but  each  special  class  teacher  has  contributed  material 
originated  or  tested  in  actual  class  work.  The  interest  aroused  in  their 
making  of  this  syllabus  is  an  indication  that  it  will  be  of  service. 

"The  question  of  advanced  manual  training  and  'after  care'  are  still 
urgent  problems.  The  older  children  in  all  the  special  classes,  both  boys 
and  girls,  would  come  to  be  more  nearly  self-supporting  and  self-respecting 
citizens  if  there  were  some  higher  trade  training  provided.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  children  now  in  the  grades  who  have  long  needed  special 
class  work,  but  who  are  now  too  old  to  be  benefited  except  by  manual 
work.  They  would  be  as  unsuccessful  in  the  present  trade  school  or 
prevocational  center  as  they  have  been  in  the  regular  grades.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  center  devoted  exclusively  to  this  tj-pe  would 
seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

"To  a  limited  extent  the  teachers  are  following  up  their  pupils  after  they 
leave  school,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  time  and 
strength  necessary  to  direct  and  control  the  child  after  he  leaves  school. 
It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  a  definite  start  toward  super- 
vision and  'follow-up'  work  may  be  made." 
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Semi-blind  Pupils. 

The  school  for  the  myopic  (semi-bhnd)  children  is  at  Thornton 
street  primary  building  in  the  Dillaway  District.  There  are 
eighteen  pupils  in  the  school  at  the  present  time.  It  was  the 
first  public  school  in  the  United  States  established  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  educating  those  unfortunate  pupils  who 
are  not  able,  on  account  of  partial  loss  of  sight,  to  progress 
in  the  studies  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
elementary  school. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Smith  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Lilley,  have  both  taught  successfully  for  several  years  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  experience  which  they 
had  enjoyed  at  that  institution  enabled  them  to  take  up 
the  work  at  Thornton  street  in  a  very  efficient  manner  from 
the  beginning.  The  Massachusetts  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  been  verj'  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  class,  in  fact,  the  members  of  the  commission  and  others 
were  among  the  original  petitioners  for  the  opening  of  the 
school.  The  members  of  the  commission  have  been  active 
in  making  the  school  a  success.  Superintendent  Stone  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  gave  the  school  a  desk  made  at  his  institution 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  myopic  pupils. 

The  members  of  the  school  have  done  some  very  creditable 
work  in  basketry  and  weaving  and  other  forms  of  handwork. 
We  hope  that  next  year  some  of  the  regular  manual  training 
classes  will  make  ten  or  twelve  desks  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
use,  which  was  copied  from  plans  made  in  England  for  the 
myopic  pupils. 

Books  of  enlarged  type  are  in  process  of  construction  which 
we  hope  will  be  available  in  the  near  future.  The  teachers 
have  prepared  reading  matter  written  out  in  large  black  script. 
Maps  have  been  prepared  on  paper  and  boards;  claj''  and  plas- 
ticene  have  been  used  constantly  for  study  and  expression. 

The  teaching  has  been  largely  individual  and  each  one  has 
been  allowed  to  advance  as  fast  as  his  work  would  warrant. 
Some  of  the  Montessori  material  has  been  used  to  good  advan- 
tage. We  believe  good  work  has  been  begun  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  recommend  that  the  work  be  extended.  We 
feel  sure  that  there  are  many  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  who  need  this  kind  of  teaching  to  enable  them  to  derive 
from  our  schools  the  benefit  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
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The  work  if  possible  should  be  carried  on  in  a  building  with 
normal  children,  so  that  the  myopic  pupils  will  have  the 
social  benefit  which  only  association  with  normal  children 
can  give  them.  Their  future  life  will  be  in  contact  with 
normal  people,  and  if  they  are  to  earn  a  living  it  must  be  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  life  and  mostly  with  hearing  and  seeing 
people.  Miss  Smith  has  made  an  mterestmg  personal  report 
of  many  members  of  the  school.  It  shows  clearly  the  need 
of  a  school  of  this  character,  and  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  the  individual  pupil  because  of  the  personal  attention  which 
each  one  receives  when  the  size  of  the  class  is  small.  Some 
of  the  pupils  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  regular  school,  and  others  have  shown  unusual 
interest  in  the  work. 

We  hope  to  see  the  work  extended.  The  North  and  West 
Ends  of  the  city  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  myopic  class. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

The  following  report  is  submitted  of  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  in  the  four  speech  improvement  classes 
already  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  namely: 
Washington  District  at  the  West  End,  the  Lewis  District  at 
Roxbury,  the  Hyde  District  at  the  South  End,  and  the  Emerson 
District  at  East  Boston. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  are 
benefited  in  each  center,  although  there  are  but  four  teachers, 
including  Miss  Dacey,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  From 
the  results  that  have  been  accomphshed  thus  far,  and  the 
urgent  needs  of  many  not  yet  reached,  it  would  seem  imperative 
that  more  centers  be  established  and  more  assistants  appointed 
to  assist  the  director  in  the  work.  There  are  now  four  centers 
with  four  teachers,  including  Miss  Dacey.  It  would  seem 
advisable  after  a  few  more  centers  have  been  established  to 
appoint  enough  teachers  so  that  Miss  Dacey  can  give  her  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  several 
centers. 

After  we  find  a  teacher  who  appears  to  have  aptitude  for  the 
special  work,  and  we  have  thus  far  taken  all  of  the  assistants 
from  our  regular  corps,  it  is  necessary  that  she  be  given  a 
thorough  training  in  the  mechanics  of  speech  and  in  the 
particular  methods  of  class  work  which  Miss  Dacey  has  found 
from  her  own  study  and  experience  to  be  of  infinite  value. 
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This  work  of  helping  those  who  stammer,  and  finally  curing 
them  for  all  time,  is  a  very  difficult  task,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  I  would  suggest 
only  a  partial  hst.  The  pupil's  side  of  the  question  is  as 
variable  as  human  nature  itself.  Each  one  must  be  dealt  with 
individually  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  and  applying 
the  remedies.  Then  the  parents'  side  of  the  case  is  variable, 
and  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  good  of  the 
child.  The  school  side  of  the  question  is  sometimes  at  variance 
with  the  needs  of  the  special  class  work,  and  difficulties  are 
encountered  that  make  success  or  the  permanent  cure  some- 
times doubtful.  From'  investigations  that  have  already  been 
made,  we  feel  sure  that  many  pupils  who  appear  slow  and  dull 
in  the  learning  to  read  and  spell  would  be  helped  materially  by 
working  along  the  same  line  which  Miss  Dacey  is  giving  to  the 
defective  speech  classes. 

There  is  also  the  medical  side  which  would  seem  to  demand 
our  attention.  In  fact,  when  we  see  how  much  help  has  been 
given,  and  how  many  more  need  the  help  which  a  few  have 
received,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  distress  that  we  cannot 
do  more  and  do  it  better.  A  class  should  be  formed  to  help 
the  pupils  of  the  high  schools.  Of  course,  anyone  can  see 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  mistake  in  a  child's  education  to  allow 
stammering  to  continue  until  the  boy  or  girl  has  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  without  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  eradicate 
the  defect  (or  disease  it  might  be  called  in  some  cases).  It 
must  be  aclmowledged  that  the  defect  is  a  very  great  handicap 
to  a  young  man  or  young  woman  just  entering  upon  one's 
career  in  the  work-a-day  world.  Is  it  not  pertinent  for  us 
to  put  the  question  —  Are  we  doing  enough  to-day  to  bridge 
over  our  inefficiency  in  this  direction? 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Miss  Dacey 's  report: 

"The  individual  treatment  enables  the  special  teachers  to  classify  each 
case  according  to  its  mental,  moral  and  physical  defects. 

"The  attendance  was  excellent,  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents 
and  public  school  forces,  including  the  follow-up  work  of  the  special 
teachers. 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  an  account  of  the  references  to 
and  from  family  physicians,  nurses,  clinics,  etc.  The  cooperation  of 
school  nurses,  however,  merits  special  commendation  for  it  has  always 
been  generously  and  cheerfully  given. 

"The  method  used  is  original  and  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  Boston 
pubhc  schools.     It   is  a  result   of    fifteen  years'   experience  and    study 
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of  normal,  pathological  and  defective  speech.  Three  assistants  have 
been  trained  and  have  accomplished  remarkable  results.  Very  much 
more  can  and  will  be  done  toward  the  perfection  of  method. 

"There  should  be  an  extension  of  the  work  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades.  Children,  who  retard  there,  should  have  individual  attention 
at  the  time  when  they  need  it  most.  They  belong  to  the  delayed  speech 
tjTDe,  which  hides  itself  in  a  subtle  way  and  is  not  recognized,  save  by 
specialists.  For  example,  an  extraordinary  development  of  voice  power 
has  been  effected  in  the  cases  of  three  hearing  mutes.  Three  deaf  children, 
whose  parents  refused  to  send  them  to  the  special  school  for  the  deaf, 
have  had  their  voices  greatly  strengthened  and  can  speak  more  distinctly 
than  many  childi'en  with  entire  sense  perception.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  the  extension  of  group  work  for  upper  grade  children  who, 
doubtless,  were  of  the  delayed  speech  type  in  their  earlier  years  and 
are  still  of  this  type,  as  shown  in  their  marked  deficiency  m  reading  and 
spelling.  These  children  should  be  encouraged  in  the  study  of  the  com- 
binations and  uses  of  advanced  phonetics.  Courses  in  voice  training  and 
voice  control  would  be  profitable.  It  is  unfair  to  the  pupils  and  to  the 
schools  to  advance  and  graduate  such  pupils  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  improve.  They  can  be  gi'eatly  helped  and  made  more 
eflacient  in  all  speech  lines. 

"Further  extension  should  be  secured  through  the  establishment  of 
evening  groups,  since  competent  teachers  are  now  available. 

"There  is  immediate  need  of  three  more  assistants-in-training,  in 
order  to  further  the  corrections  in  the  four  speech  centers  estabUshed, 
and  to  supply  specialists  for  the  establishment  of  additional  speech  centers. 


September  9,  1914,  to  January  15,  1915,  Inclusive. 

Readmittances  to  groups 

Admittances  of  new  patients  to  date  (from  waiting  list)     . 
Admittances  of  new  patients  to  date  (by  special  requests) 


Total 

Discharges  to  date  (follow-up  corrections) 
Discharges  to  date  (outside  sources)     . 

Total 

Nvimber  belonging  January  15,  1915    . 
Number  of  assistants  assigned 
Average  number  of  defectives  to  each 


199 

10 

105 

314 

25 
5 

30 

284 

4 

71 


Waiting  list  January  15,  1915 250-}- 

"The  waiting  list  has  been  closed  for  the  authorized  speech  centers  with 
an  enrollment  of  250  plus.  In  addition,  one  petition  has  been  filed  request- 
ing a  speech  center  in  Dorchester,  another  requesting  the  opportunity  of 
correction  for  West  Roxbury  children,  and  many  personal  requests  have 
been  made  for  evening  group  work." 
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MoNTEssoRi  Class. 

In  the  Andrews  School  on  Genesee  street,  where  the 
Montessori  System  of  Education  is  being  tried,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  work  of  Miss  Johnson 
and  Miss  Linnehan,  who  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  work  as  suggested  from  Miss  Johnson's  experience  under 
Madam  Montessori  at  her  home  in  Ital3^ 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  pass  definitely  upon 
the  character  of  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
continue  the  experiment  longer  in  order  to  give  a  more  mature 
judgment  on  the  value  of  it.  The  class  was  late  in  getting 
started  in  the  fall,  and  the  teachers  were  unable  to  get  some  of 
the  educational  material  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  have  had  charge  of  the  school  only  since  February,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  justice  to  the  trial  we  should  not  pronounce 
emphatically  either  in  favor  of  it  or  in  disapproval  of  it.  I 
think  we  should  have  at  least  another  year  before  deciding  the 
question.  A  system  of  education  which  has  arrested  the 
attention  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  should  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  passed  upon  without  a  good  fair  trial  of  at  least  one 
full  year.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  class  during 
the  next  year  be  made  up  of  children  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  kindergarten  training,  and  who  have  never  attended 
school.  The  teachers  have  made  an  effort  to  carry  out  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles.  They  have  emphasized  the  idea 
that  the  child's  initiative  in  his  work  should  spring  from  his 
own  choice.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea  a  good  deal  of 
latitude  has  been  allowed.  The  work  in  sense  training,  advo- 
cated by  Doctor  Montessori,  has  been  faithfully  performed  with 
good  results.  She  emphasizes  individuahty  while  the  regular 
kindergartner  works  more  with  the  class  as  a  social  unit.  In 
general,  I  would  say  that  the  able  teacher  in  any  grade  is  the 
person  who  can  teach  a  class  as  a  whole,  yet  who  at  the  same 
time  by  skillful  teaching  influences  and  stimulates  each  individ- 
ual life  to  productive  activity.  Such  a  one  has  been  in  the  past 
and  is  considered  at  the  present  day  the  most  successful 
teacher. 

One  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Montessori  method 
is  discipline  through  liberty. 

In  any  sj^stem  of  education  the  matter  of   discipline  is  an 
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important  factor,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  end  of  all  true 
discipline  is  the  same  in  every  system,  and  in  fact  in  every  grade 
of  school  life.  The  child  should  be  trained  and  disciplined  in 
such  a  way  that  ultimately  he  will  become  self-disciplined  or 
self-controlled.  In  a  class  where  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
members  the  mode  of  procedure  will  have  to  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  there  were  but  one  or  two  members  in 
the  class.  It  is  always  an  open  question  how  far  personal 
liberty  should  be  allowed,  and  also  when  that  personal  liberty 
degenerates  into  license.  It  has  been  weU  said  that  "Liberty 
is  fire  on  the  hearth  and  license  fire  on  the  floor." 

If  the  child's  liberty  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  true  liberty 
but  anarchy. 

Many  of  the  appliances  used  by  Doctor  Montessori  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  any  of  the  kindergarten  classes. 
Doctor  Alontessori  claims  that  the  unfolding  of  the  child's 
inner  life  should  be  the  chief  aim  in  education.     She  says : 

"The  content  of  our  mind  is  made  up  of  what  we  take  materially  from 
our  surroimdings  by  means  of  sensation." 

Miss  EHzabeth  Harrison  says : 

"She  emphasizes  sense  impressions,  but  ignores  the  processes  of  apper- 
ception, memory  and  imagination.  The  mind  itself  makes  use  of  these 
sense  impressions  for  its  own  development.  She  leaves  these  important 
activities  of  the  ego  imdirected  and  uncorrected  by  the  teacher,  although 
often  directed  and  interfered  with  by  the  other  children." 

The  reports  from  the  master  of  the  Quincy  School  and  the 
principal  of  the  Montessori  class  both  advocate  the  continuing 
of  the  trial  for  another  year.  I  heartily  agree  with  them  in  that 
particular.  I  spent  aU  of  one  forenoon  in  the  class  recently,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  evidence  of  much  better  self-control 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  pupils  than  I  witnessed  at  previous 
visits.  The  exercises  given  at  "the  silence  lesson"  to  promote 
self-control  and  quietness  were  very  good  evidence  of  growth  in 
self-control  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The  interest  which  certain 
members  of  the  class  took  in  the  care  of  the  room  and  the 
ability  which  they  showed  in  clearing  up  the  dishes  after  the 
morning  lunch  was  very  good  evidence  of  their  careful  training. 
If  we  endeavor  to  compare  this  training  with  what  the  child 
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ordinarily  receives  in  the  regular  kindergarten,  I  think  we  liave 
not  had  experience  enough  yet  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
training  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  individuality  we  would  add 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  all  education  when  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms  is  the  greatest  development  of  each  indi\"idual 
personality  morally,  mentally,  physically  and  socially. 

In  former  times  it  was  held  that  the  schools  were  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  public  on  the  principle  of  "the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,"  but  that  principle  concedes  the  idea 
that  the  minority  suffers  in  its  equitable  rights.  The  modern 
ideal  at  present  is  rather  "the  greatest  good  of  each  individual" 
in  the  system  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all.  Doctor  Montes- 
sori  endeavors  to  abolish  all  rewards  and  external  forms  of 
punishments.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  impossible  as  long  as 
"virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  and  Nature  everywhere  is  such  an 
unflinching  master  to  those  who  break  her  laws. 

Doctor  IVIontessori  has  original  ideas  in  regard  to  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  ideas  suggested  in  her  book  and  in  the 
school  which  she  conducted  in  Italy  are  good  in  themselves. 
It  is  difficult  always  for  those  who  are  developing  the  child, 
and  trying  to  do  the  educational  work  in  the  very  best  possible 
way,  to  keep  the  different  phases  of  the  work  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. To  know  what  to  emphasize  and  where  to  adjust 
conditions  and  modify  means  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends  is 
the  problem  of  human  life.  Channing  said,  "That  it  required 
more  wisdom  to  educate  a  child  properly  than  to  govern  the 
state."  This  was  true  in  his  day,  and  it  will  ever  be  true.  The 
study  of  the  best  way  to  rightly  develop  the  human  mind  and 
prepare  the  pupil  for  the  greatest  self-realization  is  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  age. 

Open-Air  Classes. 

The  teachers  of  the  open-air  classes  finished  the  year's  work 
with  full  quota  of  numbers  in  nearly  every  room. 

The  teachers  have  taken  up  the  work  in  those  classes  with 
much  enthusiasm.  The  rooms  generally  are  favorably  situated 
for  the  open-air  work;  when  possible  they  are  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  building  and  on  the  second  story.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  rooms  in  wliicli  tlie  conditions  are  not  so  favorable, 
notably  the  class  in  the  Hillside  School  in  the  Bowditch  District. 
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Improvements  should  be  made  in  this  building  by  enlarging 
the  windows  in  conformity  to  the  general  plan  in  the  newer 
buildings  for  open-air  rooms.  This  is  an  old  building  and  if  on 
account  of  its  construction  the  alterations  cannot  be  made,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  open-air  class  be  removed  to  another 
building,  or  a  portable  be  used  instead  of  the  present  quarters. 

In  most  of  the  rooms  some  kind  of  a  lunch  is  supplied  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  The  pupils  in  nearly  every  room  showed 
marked  improvement  in  health  as  the  year  advanced. 

While  individuals  are  helped  and  derive  much  benefit  from 
the  open-air  treatment  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  those  who  need 
out-of-door  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  am  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  when  I  assert  that  the  pupils  in  nearly 
all  of  the  schools  are  treated  to  an  unusual  amount  of  fresh 
air  daily,  on  account  of  the  fresh  air  campaign  that  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Boston.  One 
cannot  visit  the  schools  of  our  city  at  the  present  time  without 
being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  building  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fresh  air.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  carried 
to  a  dangerous  extreme.  If  a  comparison  could  be  made  of 
the  state  of  affairs  to-day  in  regard  to  fresh  air  in  all  buildings 
with  what  existed  five  or  ten  years  ago,  the  difference  would  be 
extremely  great. 

The  teachers  of  the  open-air  classes  are  now  at  work  on  a 
daily  program  prepared  by  Doctor  Harrington  that  will  espe- 
cially adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  out-of-doors  class.  Many 
of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  blankets,  reclining  chairs,  and 
whatever  conduces  to  conditions  that  make  for  a  more  vigorous, 
healthful  life. 

Home  and  School  Gardens. 
The  subject  of  home  and  school  gardens  in  connection  with 
the  elementary  grades  has  been  given  thoughtful  consideration. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  nature  about  us,  and  the 
practical  ways  in  which  the  soil  is  made  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  home.  When  we  think  of  this 
elementary  agricultural  work  in  connection  with  our  city 
schools,  it  would  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  somewhat  foreign 
to  our  other  work,  yet  when  we  take  into  account  the  rather 
astonishing  fact  that  in  Boston  alone  there  is  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  7,000  acres  of  unimproved  land  ready  to  be 
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operated  upon  in  order  that  some  return  from  the  land  may  be 
made,  it  does  not  appear  so  remote.  In  our  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  the  percentage  of  improved  land  to  total  area 
is  but  25  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
agriculture  is  the  basis  of  our  prosperity  as  a  nation.  In  fact, 
the  state  of  civilization  of  all  nations  can  be  measured  by  the 
advance  in  agriculture.  Much  interest  has  been  shown  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  For  instance:  In  the  Robert  G. 
Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury,  a  very  fine  exhibit  was  made  of 
products  from  the  home  gardens  of  the  pupils.  While  it  was 
not  a  very  extensive  exhibition  as  regards  quantity  of  products, 
the  quality  of  the  products  was  excellent.  It  was  on  the 
whole  a  very  fine  exhibit.  It  showed  the  great  possibilities 
of  what  can  be  done  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  There  was  also  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  wild  flowers. 
The  exhibit  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  carrots  and  other  vegetables 
was  especially  fine. 

The  exhibit  in  the  Mary  Hemenway  District  in  Dorchester 
was  a  large  one,  showing  a  very  great  variety.  This  was  the 
first  exhibit  which  they  had  made,  and  was  particularly  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  large  number  of  different  pupils  who 
contributed  toward  its  success.  One  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Dorchester  was  so  impressed  with  the  garden  exhibit  that 
he  offered  the  use  of  an  acre  of  land  near  the  school  for  a  demon- 
stration garden  for  next  year. 

The  Sherwin  District  has  been  interested  in  this  matter  of 
school  and  home  gardens,  and  also  in  the  work  of  clearing  up 
the  back  yards  of  the  residents  of  the  district  for  several  years. 
This  work  has  been  encouraged  by  private  garden  associations, 
notably  the  Boston  Social  Union  at  53  Berkeley  street.  A 
quotation  from  the  master's  assistant  in  the  Sherwin  District 
would  not  be  inappropriate. 

"School  gardening  has  proved  a  valuable  humanizing  agent.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  with  the  boys  of  the  crowded  tenement  districts 
besides  sermonizing  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the  moving  picture 
shows  and  cigarettes.  This  can  best  be  done  by  providing  some  attractive 
and  not  too  strenuous  occupation  for  their  leisure  time.  The  many  worthy 
efforts  in  planting  that  come  to  failure  are  not  without  leaving  wholesome 
moral  lessons  on  the  boys.  Sorrow  over  the  destruction  of  one's  own 
property  imprints  on  the  mind  a  respect  for  the  property  rights  of  others 
and  thus  tends  to  counteract  the  vandalism  that  is  such  an  annovance  to 
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the  caretakers  of  public  parks  and  the  owners  of  private  grounds.  One  of 
the  most  troublesome  lads  in  our  school  came  to  me  a  few  weeks  after  seeds 
had  been  distributed  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  tell  me  that  his  mother  while 
reaching  out  to  the  pulley-line  accidentally  knocked  his  box  of  seedlings 
into  the  yard,  and  asked  if  I  had  a  few  more  seeds  so  that  he  could  plant 
again.  I  supplied  him  again  and  felt  that  any  occupation  that  had  the 
power  to  draw  tears  from  that  lad's  eyes  was  well  worth  while. 

"A  most  unique  feature  appearing  in  one  of  our  seedhng  exhibits  a  few 
years  ago  offers  another  illustration.  Two  boys  living  in  the  same  house 
had  planted  a  vegetable  garden  in  the  cover  of  an  old  Saratoga  trunk. 
These  boj^s  were  for  two  years,  at  least,  contrary-minded  toward  each 
other,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  parents  and  teachers,  both  of  whom 
were  often  called  upon  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  their  Acquaint- 
anceship. With  the  advent  of  the  garden  work  that  spring  the  warlike 
spirit  was  forgotten  and  in  partnership  over  a  backyard  garden  and  the 
"trunk-cover"  garden  they  have  become  fast  friends.  This  is  rather  an 
interesting  phase  of  the  work." 

The  Edmund  P.  Tileston  School  exhibit  was  of  a  high  order, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  pupils. 

The  John  Winthrop  School  has  been  doing  very  fine  work  in 
practical  plant  and  tree  study. 

A  rather  new  and  novel  experiment  was  attempted  in  the 
Elihu  Greenwood  District  in  Hyde  Park  under  the  special  care 
of  the  sub-master.  About  an  acre  of  land  was  loaned  to  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  the  school  com- 
mittee appropriated  a  definite  sum  of  money. 

At  first  it  was  the  intention  of  the  school  authorities  to  have 
part  of  the  field  given  up  to  the  raising  of  a  large  variety  of 
produce  such  as  one  would  naturally  find  in  a  good  home 
garden,  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced 
in  getting  the  field  plowed  and  harrowed  in  season  to  plant  the 
early  vegetables,  that  part  of  the  experiment  was  given  up. 
The  potatoes  were  finally  planted,  and  a  fine  crop  was  harvested 
and  sold  by  the  pupils  to  the  families  of  Hyde  Park.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  master  of  the  school  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  elementary  agriculture. 

"The  experiment  shows  high  and  extended  educational  value,  and  offers 
really  remarkable  promise  for  the  future,  while  the  expense,  when  com- 
pared with  other  developments  of  vocational  education,  has  as  yet  been 
very  small. 

"Last  spring,  about  a  half-acre  was  planted  with  potatoes,  and  over  a 
hundred  bushels  were  dug,  of  excellent  quality.  The  land,  being  fertilized 
and  broken  up,  is  in  good  condition  for  other  crops.    This  fall  about  two 
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and  a  half  acres  are  plowed  and  fenced,  ready  for  next  spring.  Permission 
has  been  obtained  to  use  these  unoccupied  lots;  if  the  owners  should  sell  or 
build,  we  should  lose  the  results  of  labor;  still,  the  most  valuable  feature  is 
the  actual  work  itself.  Next  year  it  is  intended  to  have  a  variety  of  crops, 
useful  and  ornamental. 

"The  benefits  to  the  children  are  many;  and  the  educative  features,  in 
these  days  when  most  children  have  but  little  chance  to  get  actual  experi- 
ences with  tools  and  soil  and  crops,  are  of  real  importance: 

"I.  There  is  interesting  exercise  in  the  open  air,  of  a  very  strengthening 
sort. 

"II.     Children  learn  how  to  use  tools  to  advantage;    this  is  power. 

"III.  They  take  idle  land,  useless  at  present,  and  make  it  produce  a 
useful  crop.  This  is  subduing  the  earth;  and  they  take  a  justifiable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  some  part  to  sustain  humanity. 

"IV.  Attention,  concentration  and  perseverance  in  hard  work  are  of 
immense  moral  value;  and  the  garden  helps  to  give  all  these  thus  helping 
to  harden  the  character  and  to  energize  the  will. 

"V.  Social  conditions  are  such  that  education  is  too  exclusively  bookish. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  children  crave  the  actual  contact  with  soil  and  tools 
and  crops,  and  with  real  work  that  produces  tangible  results.  This  actual 
experience  tends  to  cultivate  resource,  to  settle  the  judgment  and  to  aid 
in  comprehension  of  things  learned  from  books. 

"VI.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  children  is  convincing  testimony  of  the 
value  of  the  work.  What  unspoiled  children  so  eagerly  desire  is  sure  to  be 
of  value  to  them.  They  come  to  school  early,  and  give  largely  of  their  play 
time,  to  earn  a  chance  to  go  and  work  hard  in  the  garden. 

"VII.     There  are  special  cases  which  are  of  extreme  interest. 

"  (a.)  A  boy  who  comes  of  an  energetic  family,  but  who  has  always 
been  so  poor  a  scholar  as  to  be  rated  distinctly  subnormal.  In  the  garden 
he  has  showm  personal  ability,  and  has  developed  a  really  surprising  power 
of  leadership  and  control;  he  can  make  a  gang  of  his  classmates  work 
harmoniously  and  effectively  together.  Even  arithmetic,  hitherto  impossi- 
ble, begins  to  be  intelUgible  when  it  is  approached  by  way  of  figuring  out 
garden  plots  and  fencing  and  wages.  Lessons  in  English  composition  gain 
with  all  pupils  a  degree  of  vital  interest  when  linked  with  garden  experiences. 

"(6.)  A  boy  with  tuberculosis  of  the  hip;  pale,  feeble,  goes  with  a 
crutch;  strong  in  the  arms.  The  garden  has  brought  him  exercise  and 
health;  he  says  it  has  done  him  immense  good.  Recently  he  has  twice 
found  himself  quite  at  the  end  of  the  field  from  his  crutch,  having  actually 
lost  and  forgotten  the  crutch  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  work. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  garden  should  be  continued  and  I  recommend  the 
same  appropriation  as  last  year. 

"I  trust  that  next  5^ear  we  will  be  able  to  try  other  experiments  along 
this  line." 

The  School  Committee  in  the  budget  of  1914  allowed  $100  for 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "Gardening  as  Adapted  to  City  Condi- 
tions. "  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst 
has  exhibited  a  strong  interest  in  the  matter. 
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The  following  course  has  been  given  at  the  Normal  School  on 
Saturday  mornings  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College: 


Sept. 

26.... 

Prof.  E.  M.  McDonald 

Soil,  Origin  and  Preparation. 

Oct. 

3.... 

Prof.  E.  M.  McDonald 

Soils  and  Preparation  for  Planting. 

Oct. 

10.... 

Prof.  S.  B.  HaskeU 

Fertilizers. 

Oct. 

17.... 

Prof.  G.  H.  Chapman 

Seeds  and  Seed  Testing. 

Oct. 

24 ... . 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh 

Garden  Planning. 

Oct. 

31.... 
7.... 

Prof.  R.  W.  Rees 

Small  Fruits. 

Nov. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Nehrling 

Flower  Growing. 

Nov. 

14.... 

Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Dec. 

5.... 

Prof.  J.  C.  Graham 

Poultry  Husbandry. 

Dec. 

12.... 

Miss  Ethel  Nash 

Dec. 

19.... 

Prof.  0.  A.  Morton 

Boy's  and  Girl's  Clubs. 

Jan. 

9.... 

Prof.  W.  R.  Hart 

Pedagogy  of  Agriculture. 

The  attendance  has  been  good,  although  entirely  voluntary, 
and  much  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  S.   PARKER, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


3.     REPORT   OF  ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 
AUGUSTINE   L.   RAFTER. 


Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  oj  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Sir, —  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  report  of  the 
major  activities  that  have  come  under  my  supervision  during 
the  past  year: 

Summer  Review  ScHOOts. 
During  the  past  two  decades  educators  have  expended  much 
time,  energy  and  intelligence  in  an  endeavor  to  diagnose  the 
cause,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  too  great  retardation  of 
pupils.  Surveys,  investigations,  experiments  and  innovations 
have  been  made,  most  of  which  have  had  some  value  and 
the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  encouraging.     But  no  sane 
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observer,  conversant  with  the  real,  present-day  conditions, 
can  but  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done,  there  still  remains,  annually,  a  con- 
spicuously large  number  of  "left-overs,"  unpromoted,  retarded, 
perhaps  "born-short"  children. 

While  hundreds  of  pupils  have  been  forced  to  repeat  the 
work  of  a  year,  other  hundreds,  although  but  four-fifths  or 
five-sixths  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  next  year,  have  been 
promoted,  as  they  have  been  better  than  the  repeaters,  although 
slower  and  weaker  than  the  normal.  Their  numbers  swell 
into  the  thousands.  Handicapped  by  inaptitude  or  by  illness, 
or  by  disinclination  for  work,  they  are  never  in  step  or  abreast 
with  their  classmates.  Every  June,  principals  are  forced 
to  graduate  pupils  whose  general  average  entitles  them  to  a 
diploma,  but  whose  manifest  weaknesses  in  one  or  two  sub- 
jects retard  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  totally  obstruct,  their  course 
in  the  high  school. 

This  condition,  wherever  found  along  the  course,  spells 
inefficiency  and  increased  cost.  Boston  has  been  seriously 
awake  to  this  unpreparedness  of  her  pupils  and  has  this  year 
inaugurated  a  movement  that  may  not  discover  more  than  is 
now  known  of  the  cause  of  retardation,  but  is  certain  to  decrease 
it  measurably. 

Early  in  March  of  last  year,  masters  and  principals  of  dis- 
tricts were  given  the  plan  of  the  summer  review  schools, 
high  and  elementary,  and  were  instructed  to  explain  and  to 
recommend  them  to  pupils  eligible  for  admission  thereto. 
Principals  were  appointed  for  one  review  high  and  for  six 
elementary  review  schools.  So  great  was  the  registration 
in  two  of  these  latter  that  two  branches  were  established  to 
accommodate  the  overflow. 

These  principals  and  their  teachers  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  for  the  thoroughness,  the  enthusiasm,  the  sympathy 
with  which  they  entered  upon  their  work.  They  sensed  their 
problem  —  the  voluntary  attendance  of  retarded  pupils  at  a 
season  when  their  companions  would  be  at  play  in  the  open 
world. 

Registration  cards  were  furnished  to  teachers  in  Grades 
IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  to  all  teachers  in  the  high 
schools,  with  instructions  to  recommend  for  the  review  schools 
such  pupils  only  as  mentally  and  physically  were  probably 
able  to  benefit  from  the  summer's  course. 
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Pupils  weak  in  one  or  two  subjects  were  eligible.  Those 
deficient  in  more  than  two  subjects,  or  hopelessly  backward, 
were  ineligible.  After  the  signature  of  the  teacher  and  the 
principal  had  been  obtained,  the  cards  were  sent  home  for  the 
parents'  written  consent.  The  teacher  specified  in  detail  on 
the  cards  the  one  or  two  subjects  the  pupil  should  be  taught. 
These  cards  were  filled  out  in  duplicate.  One  was  sent  to  the 
principal  of  the  review  school  in  order  to  facilitate  advanced 
organization,  and  the  second  was  presented  by  the  pupil  on  the 
day  of  organization.  To  insure  the  candidates'  attendance  and 
to  prepare  for  work  from  the  very  beginning,  pupils  were  sent 
to  the  review  schools  from  their  parent  schools  on  Thursday, 
June  18,  before  their  schools  had  been  closed  for  vacation. 

Organization  was  perfected,  and  on  Monday,  June  22,  five 
minutes  after  opening,  4,617  pupils  were  actually  at  work.  If 
''Every  great  and  commanding  movement  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  is  the  triumph  of  enthusiasm"  the  compelling  cause  was 
there,  indeed,  in  evidence.  Nor  did  it  thereafter  diminish  in 
any  degree. 

The  quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  was 
established  at  twenty,  and  to  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  school 
at  thirty.  The  sessions  in  the  high  school  were  from  8  to  12 
o'clock,  and  from  8.30  to  11.30  in  the  elementary  schools,  six 
days  in  the  week,  the  term  terminating  on  August  7.  Each 
session  was  divided  into  two  periods,  which  in  turn  were  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  one  for  study,  the  other  for  recitation. 

When  two  or  more  pupils  in  the  same  room  showed  similar 
needs  they  were  worked  in  small  groups  and  time  was  econo- 
mized thereby.  Individual  instruction  was  found  often  neces- 
sary and  feasible,  and  the  results  were  correspondingly  effective. 
It  was  foreseen  that  the  success  of  the  work  would  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  consequently 
they  were  drawn  from  the  regular,  permanent,  experienced 
corps,  and  were  chosen  for  their  special  fitness  for  this  particular 
work.  Locality  was  an  element  entering  into  the  selection  of 
teachers.  It  was  thought,  for  example,  that  East  Boston 
teachers  would  teach  better  in  the  East  Boston  Summer  Review 
School,  that  they  would  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions, a  better  understanding,  and  give  a  warmer  welcome  to  the 
children  therefrom. 

No  teacher  changed  her  grade;  she  knew  precisely  what 
ground   should  be   covered,   what  method  and  matter  were 
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required,  and,  consequently,  lost  no  time  in  unnecessary  out-of- 
grade  work.  The  principals  early  recognized  that  their  first 
duty  was  a  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms  before  attempting  to 
apply  any  pedagogical  remedy. 

While  arithmetic,  English  (including  composition  and  spell- 
ing), penmanship,  geography  and  history  were  offered  in  the 
elementary  schools,  it  was  found  that  arithmetic  and  language 
were  the  dominating  subjects.  In  an  endeavor  to  localize 
individual  needs  in  arithmetic,  one  principal  set  the  following 
examination,  and  then  had  each  pupil  plot  a  graph  to  show 
precisely  where  his  weaknesses  lay: 

1.  Add  6f,  7e,  12f. 

2.  5|  yards  of  cloth  are  divided  into  pieces  each  containing  If  yards. 
How  manj^  pieces? 

3.  2.56  -^  .016. 

4.  Mr.  Brown's  bill  for  38.5  tons  of  coal  was '$292.60.  How  much 
was  the  coal  a  ton? 

5.  INIr.  White  bought  a  house  for  $2,250  and  sold  it  for  $2,700.  What 
per  cent  did  he  gain? 

6.  A  grocer  bought  150  boxes  of  oranges  at  $2.50  a  box.  He  found  16 
per  cent  spoiled,  but  sold  the  rest  at  $3  a  box.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  and 
how  much? 

7.  \Miat  is  the  interest  on  $1,200  at  5  per  cent  for  2  years,  4  months, 
15  days? 

8.  What  will  it  cost  to  cement  a  cellar  bottom  36  feet  long,  23  feet  6 
inches  wide,  at  96  cents  a  square  yard? 

9.  What  will  a  pile  of  wood  cost  at  $7.50  a  cord,  the  wood  being  20 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  6  feet  high? 

10.  A  man  bought  a  farm  180  rods  long  and  160  rods  wide  for  $6,750 
and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.     How  much  did  he  receive  an  acre? 

The  two  graphs  on  next  page  not  only  record  the  work 
correctly  done  in  the  above  examinations  by  two  of  the 
pupils,  but  what  is  of  greater  moment  to  teachers,  their 
curves  indicate  just  what  types  of  examples  gave  trouble  to 
the  individuals. 

Conscious  of  his  defects,  a  pupil  plotted  his  own  graph,  every 
few  days,  always  working  against  his  own  record  to  the  end 
that  his  curve  might  become  straight. 

So  ran  the  work  in  all  the  subjects,  the  point  being  to  admin- 
ister to  the  particular,  and  perhaps  peculiar,  need  of  the  one, 
not  of  the  many.  The  one  —  the  slow,  retarded,  backward, 
behind-the-average  —  came  into  his  own  in  the  review  school; 
it  was  his  day.    For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  ho  was 
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not  over-matched.  He  met  his  mates  on  an  equal  footing. 
Teachers  throughout  these  schools  voiced  their  astonishment 
at  the  enthusiasm,  the  eagerness,  the  spirit  of  their  pupils. 

"I  wish  I  could  find  such  a  spirit  in  my  regular  class,"  said 
one  teacher. 

"True,"  agreed  another,  "and  the  discipline!  Why  there 
isn't  anyl'V 

Literally  true.  The  explanation  was  apparent;  the  regular 
teacher  from  a  year's  experience  with  the  pupil  saw  his  defi- 
ciency, the  pupil  was  brought  to  recognize  it,  the  parents 
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enthusiastically  encouraged,  and  the  time  was  afforded  the 
review  teacher  to  complete  the  circle  —  an  irresistible  winning 
combination. 

It  is  proposed  to  institute  for  the  coming  year  a  follow-up 
system,  whereby  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  review  work 
may  be  judged. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  a  successful  pupil  was  given  by  the 
principal  of  the  review  school  a  certificate  for  conditions  passed 
off  and  a  recommendation  for  a  diploma  or  for  promotion  to 
his  grade  or  to  his  class  on  the  resumption  of  school. 

In  consequence  of  such  recommendations,  three  pupils  in 
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September  received  high  school  diplomas  from  their  parent 
schools,  and  131  received  elementary  school  diplomas. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-two  pupils  (59  per  cent 
of  total  registration)  in  the  review  elementary  schools,  having 
passed  in  two  subjects,  were  granted  certificates  either 
for  a  diploma  or  for  promotion.  In  the  review  high  school, 
310  (71  per  cent  of  total  registration)  passed  successfully  in 
two  subjects,  and  40  (9.2  per  cent)  in  one  subject. 

The  attendance  was  remarkably  full  and  constant,  the 
average  daily  attendance  being  94.1  per  cent  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  95.9  per  cent  in  the  high  school. 

If  education  were  to  be  measured  by  its  actual  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents,  an  interesting  financial  saving  might  be 
drawn  from  the  above  figures. 

To  illustrate:  2,432  elementary  pupils,  in  consequence  of 
their  attendance  at  the  review  schools,  were  excused  from 
repeating  a  year  in  grades  previously  attended.  It  is  con- 
servative to  reckon  that  at  least  1,500  of  these  would  have 
been  obliged  to  repeat  a  year;  since  the  cost  to  the  city  per 
elementary  pupil  is  $42,  here  was  a  saving  of  $63,000. 

Again,  310  high  school  pupils  passed  in  two  subjects  which 
shpuld  equal  two-fifths  of  a  year's  work.  A  year's  work  in  a 
high  school  costs  the  city  $85  per  pupil.  Conservatively 
figuring,  a  saving  of  at  least  $34  per  pupil  was  effected,  and  a 
total  saving  of  $10,540. 

On  the  forty  pupils  who  passed  in  but  one  subject,  there 
was  a  saving  of  at  least  $700,  the  total  high  school  saving 
being  in  excess  of  $11,000;  combining  elementary  and  high 
savings,  a  grand  total  rising  $74,000  appears. 

To  be  accurate,  from  this  amount  should  be  deducted  the 
actual  cost  of  the  summer  review  schools,  which  was  less  than 
one-quarter  of  $74,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  furnished  by  the  elementary  districts 
was  significantly  uneven.  It  was  especially  noticeable  when 
from  contiguous  districts  really  or  practically  equi-distant 
from  a  summer  review  schoolhouse  ten  or  twelve  times  as 
many  pupils  registered  from  one  as  from  the  other.  This 
disparity  of  numbers  would  seem  to  point  to  a  misunder- 
standing or  a  misconception  of  instructions  on  the  part  of 
principals  of  districts. 

One  of  the   unanticipated   elements  of  the  review  school 
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movement  was  the  attitude  of  the  parents.  It  was  predicted, 
for  instance,  that  the  parents  in  Dorchester,  many  of  whose 
children  spend  their  vacations  in  the  country  or  at  the  shore, 
would  send  very  few  pupils.  Yet  the  banner  registration  was 
therefrom. 

Interest  in  the  project  was  confined  to  no  section.     There 
was  an  enthusiastic  contagion,  city-wide  in  its  extent. 


Registration  of  Summer  R 
Public  Latin  School     . 
Girls'  Latin  School 
Brighton  High  School 
Charlestown  High  School  . 
Dorchester  High  School 
East  Boston  High  School    . 
English  High  School   . 
Girls'  High  School       . 
High  School  of  Commerce 
Hyde  Park  High  School     . 
Industrial  School 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Roxbury  High  School 
South  Boston  High  School 
West  Roxbury  High  School 
Private  schools 

Total      .... 


EviEW  High  School. 


/ 

Registration  of  Suaimer  Review  Elementary  Schools 


Abraham  Lincoln  . 
Agassiz     . 
Bennett    . 
Bigelow    . 
Blackinton 
Bowditch         .      *. 
Bowdoin  . 
Bunker  Hill     . 
Chapman 
Charles  Sumner 
Christopher  Gibson 
Comins    . 


Dearborn 
Dillaway 
Dudley 
Dwight     . 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Edward  Everett     . 
Elihu  Greenwood  . 
EHot 


144  Emerson  . 

26  Everett    . 

13  Francis  Parkman 

138  Franklin  . 

17  Frederic  W.  Lincol 

8  Frothingham  . 

45  Gaston     . 

59  George  Putnam 

47  Gilbert  Stuart 

7  Hancock  . 

74  Harvard  . 

4  Henry  Grew    . 

127  Henry  L.  Pierce 

83  Hugh  O'Brien 

114  Hyde 

39  Jefferson  . 

16  John  A.  Andrew 

64  John  Chevcrus 

33  John  Wmthrop 

108  Lawrence 
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Registration  of 

Summer  Review  Elementary  Schools. —  Con 

eluded. 

Lewis 52 

Samuel  Adams 

165 

Longfellow 

4 

Sherwin    .... 

39 

Lowell 

9 

Shurtleff  .... 

76 

Martin 

14 

Theodore  Lyman  . 

78 

Mary  Hemenw;i\- 

6 

Thomas  Gardner    . 

10 

Mather    . 

67 

Thomas  N.  Hart    . 

66 

Minot 

6 

Ulysses  S.  Grant    . 

83 

Norcross  . 

62 

Warren    .... 

59 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

■58 

Washmgton     . 

49 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

220 

Washington  Allston 

25 

Phillips  Brooks 

113 

Wells        .... 

116 

Prescott  . 

40 

Wendell  Philli])s     . 

153 

Prince 

29 

William  E.  Russell 

59 

Quincy     . 

49 

Private  schools 

29 

Rice 

76 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

19 

Total 

4,193 

Roger  Wolcott 

57 

Registration   grade-wise   was  interesting,  inasmuch   as   the 
numbers  in  Grades  VP.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  were  practically  equal: 


Gr.^de. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 


Number. 

.       923 

.       938 

979 


Grade. 

VII. 
VIII. 
Special  English 


Number. 


268 
97 


Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  school 17 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 127 


Standards  of  Efficiency  in  English. 

The  committee  on  standards  of  efficiency  in  English  is 
composed  of  Charles  L.  Hanson  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  chairman;  James  A.  Crowley,  Emerson  School;  Miss 
E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School;  Miss 
Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Girls'  Latin  School;  Arthur  W.  Kallom, 
Thomas  N.  Hart  School;  Miss  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Everett 
School;  Lincoln  Owen,  Rice  School;  Henry  Pennypacker, 
Public  Latin  School;  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools;  Miss  Helen  M.  Richardson,  George 
Putnam  School;  Miss  Ellen  L.  Roche,  Mary  Hemeiiway  School; 
Charles  G.  Wetherbee,  Prince  School. 

The  committee  on  standards  is  eager  to  secure  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  every  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  It 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  to  which  every  teacher  is  invited 
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to  send  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  in  which  are  discussed 
reports  submitted  by  various  sub-committees  appointed  by 
the  chairman. 

In  general,  the  committee  wishes  to  aid  in  the  important 
task  of  giving  every  child  in  the  schools  the  kind  of  training 
which  shall  fit  him  for  his  share  of  the  world's  work.  In  par- 
ticular, it  desires  to  simplify  his  problems  and  to  help  him  to 
get  the  individual  attention  he  needs.  The  purpose  of  Bulletin 
No.  I,  with  its  model  form  of  a  friendly  letter,  is  to  show  the 
child  that  he  may  safely  cling  to  this  one  good  form  instead 
of  learning  numerous  variations  year  after  year  in  the  several 
text-books  in  use  in  the  different  grades. 

The  model  form  of  a  friendly  letter  and  the  model  form  for 
addressing  the  envelope  displayed  in  script  in  Bulletin  No.  I 
are  simple  and  are  believed  to  be  satisfactory.  Accompanying 
these  forms  are  explanatory  paragraphs,  a  few  of  which  are 
here  given : 

The  heading  should  be  at  least  one  inch  from*  he  top  of  the  paper. 

The  heading  and  also  the  complimentary  close  should  begin  near  the 
middle  of  the  line. 

Each  line  after  the  first  in  the  heading  and  in  the  complimentary  close 
should  begin  a  little  farther  to  the  right  than  the  preceding  line. 

There  should  be  a  margin  of  one-half  inch  on  the  left  side  of  the  note 
paper. 

A  paragraph  margin  should  be  twice  the  regular  margin. 

The  complimentary  close  should  begin  with  a  capital  and  should  be 
followed  b}'  a  comma. 

Directions  for  Envelope. 

1.  Use  ink  in  addressing  letters  or  other  mail  matter. 

2.  Write  plainly  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  street  and  number, 
post  office  and  state. 

3.  Place  your  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
envelope  or  package. 

4.  The  name  of  the  person  addressed  should  be  written  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  envelope  and  with  about  as  much  space  to  the  right  as  at 
the  left,  and  each  following  line  of  the  superscription  should  begin  an 
even  distance  at  the  right  of  the  preceding  line. 

Precisely  similar  in  purpose  is  Bulletin  No.  2,  with  its  model 
forms  of  a  business  letter,  bills  and  receipts. 

Bulletin  No.  3,  "Tentative  Minimum  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish for  Graduation  from  an  Elementary  School,"  will  be  one 
of  the  means,  it  is  hoped,  of  insuring  a  reasonable  amount  of 
attention  to  the  individual.     Far  from  undertaking  to  specify 
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all  that  a  pupil  shoukl  be  able  to  do,  it  merely  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  matters  of  supreme  importance.  The 
bulletin  follows: 

Tentative    Minimum    Requirements    in    English    for    Graduation 
FROM  an  Elementary  School. 
A  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  do  readily  the 
following  things: 

1.  To  copy  twelve  lines  of  simple  prose  or  poetry,  and  a  bill  of  at  least 
seven  items.  (Copying  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  language 
and  other  subjects  may  depend  largely  on  accuracy  in  copying.) 

2.  To  take  downi  from  dictation  a  passage  of  simple  prose.  (The 
purpose  of  dictation  is  to  test  language  forms,  punctuation  and  spelling 
already  taught.  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  method  of  teaching.  It 
should  succeed  and  not  precede  a  teaching  lesson.) 

3.  To  write  from  simple  directions  a  friendly  letter  or  an  application 
for  a  position.  (The  letter  is  to  be  the  pupil's  own  work,  but  he  may  be 
allowed  to  make  corrections  and  to  rewrite.  There  should  be  no  corrections 
by  the  teacher.) 

4.  To  WTite  within  a  half-hour  a  simple,  original  composition  of  not 
less  than  one  page  of  letter  paper,  with  every  sentence  grammatically 
complete.  The  pupil  may  make  revisions,  including  interlinear  corrections, 
but  must  not  rewrite. 

In  this  composition  the  total  number  of  serious  errors  in  grammar, 
spelling  and  punctuation  should  not  exceed  five, —  such  errors,  for  example, 
as  "I  seen,"  "we  was,"  "had  wrote,"  "he  try"  for  "he  tried,"  "a  women"; 
the  use  of  "they"  for  "there,"  "there"  for  "their,"  "to"  for  "too";  the 
misspelling  of  such  common  words  as  "Wednesday,"  "February,"  "eighth," 
"which,"  "stopped,"  "nineteen,"  "minute,"  "father,"  "mother,"  "Eng- 
lish"; the  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

5.  To  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  common  uses;  to  explain 
the  construction  of  words  and  phrases  in  a  simple  sentence  containing  not 
more  than  one  phrase  modifier  in  the  subject  and  one  phrase  modifier  in 
the  i)redicate;  ,to  have  a  practical  understanding  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
dependent  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  can  be  put  —  whether  it  be  to 
serve  as  noun,  adjective  or  adverb;  to  know  the  principal  parts  of  regular 
verbs  and  of  the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  their  tense  forms  through 
the  indicative  mood. 

6.  To  read  at  sight  with  readiness  and  good  expression  simple  prose  as 
difficult  as  "Little  Men"  or  "Hans  Brinker." 

7.  To  quote  either  orally  or  in  writing  fifty  lines,  not  necessarily  con- 
secutive, of  classic  prose  or  poetry.  (The  pupil  should  look  upon  this  not 
merely  as  something  to  be  expected  of  him  in  the  high  school  but  also 
as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  life.) 

S.  To  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  clearly  on  some  subject  of  personal, 
school  or  public  interest. 

Bulletin  No.  4,  herewith  appended,  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
the    English    Council,    undertakes    to   serve    the    high    school 
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student  as  Bulletin  No.  3  did  the  elementary.  The  committee 
emphasizes  the  tentative  nature  of  these  two  minimum  require- 
ment bulletins.  Only  after  all  teachers  who  are  interested  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  suggest  improvements  will  some 
such  requirements  as  these  be  made  binding.  Once  agreed 
upon,  they  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  work  which, 
it  is  beheved,  every  teacher  will  carry  out  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm. 

Tentative  Requirements  in  English  for  Graduation  from  a  High 

School. 

A  graduate  of  a  high  or  Latin  school  should  meet  the  following  require- 
ments : 

A.  He  should  have  abiUty: 

(1.)  To  write  oi-iginal  compositions  —  whether  they  be  narration, 
description,  exposition  or  simple  argument  —  that  are  logically  planned 
and  so  developed  as  to  be  conspicuous  for  unity  and  coherence.  The 
spelling  and  grammar  should  be  correct,  and  the  punctuation  adequate. 

(2.)  To  plan  coherently  and  give  fluently  a  five-minute  talk  on  some 
practical  subject  on  which  he  has  had  time  to  think. 

(3.)  To  write  any  common  type  of  business  or  social  letter  with  technical 
accuracy  and  with  simpUcity  and  directness. 

(4.)  To  find  and  organize  material  for  an  original  composition  of  one 
thousand  words  upon  business,  political,  historical,  Uterary  or  scientific 
subjects. 

(5.)  To  read  aloud,  at  sight,  with  intelligence  and  clear  enunciation, 
anything  from  a  newspaper  to  a  classic  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

(6.)  To  teU  why  a  piece  of  literature  (Uke  a  standard  novel,  or  essay, 
or  a  lyric  poem  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  "Golden  Treasury")  has 
merit. 

(7.)  To  quote  either  orally  or  in  writing  two  hundred  hnes  (not  neces- 
sarily consecutive)  of  classic  prose  or  poetry. 

B.  He  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  course  of  both  En^hsh 
and  American  hterature,  of  their  great  names  and  great  books,  and  of  some 
of  the  most  significant  influences  in  history  and  life  that  have  molded  such 
Hterature. 

C.  In  addition  to  regular  prescribed  work  in  literature  he  should  have 
read  from  "A  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading,"  prepared  for  the  Latin 
and  high  schools  by  the  English  Council,  or  from  the  College  Entrance 
Requirement  List: 

4  good  books  of  short  stories. 

5  good  novels. 

3  good  plays.  ' 

2  good  biographies. 

2  good  books  of  history  or  travel. 

In  the  near  future  the  committee  hopes  to  be  of  service  in 
fixing  standards  for  each  year  in  the  elementary  school  and 
for  each  year  in  the  high  school. 
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Among  important  questions  which  have  been  turned  over  to 
sub-committees  for  investigation  and  recommendation  is  that 
of  determining  what  can  be  done  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
every  teacher  in  the  high  school  in  improving  the  pupil's 
English,  whether  oral  or  written.  The  following  are  chairmen 
of  these  committees:  Louis  W.  Arnold,  Public  Latin  School, 
Modern  Languages  and  English;  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  English 
High  School,  History  and  English;  Chester  M.  Grover,  Rox- 
bury  High  School,  Commercial  Branches  and  English;  Adelbert 
H.  Morrison,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Science,  Mathematics 
and  English.  English  teachers  are  in  a  minority  in  all  these 
committees  for  the  object  is  not  to  bolster  up  the  English 
department  in  any  instance  but  to  consider  the  problems  of  all 
concerned,  so  that  every  pupil  may  have  a  group  of  teachers 
working  in  perfect  harmony  in  an  endeavor  to  equip  him  with 
an  enviable  command  of  the  mother  tongue. 

A     Professional  Pedagogical  Library. 

The  thinking  teacher  realizes  that  to  remain  in  the  forward 
ranks  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  literature  of  his 
profession.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  superintendent,  that  the  writer 
appointed  last  year  a  committee  to  prepare  a  catalog  for  a 
professional  pedagogical  library,  inclusive  enough  to  suit  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  all. 

This  committee,  in  a  report  soon  to  be  pubhshed,  ^vill  render 
a  valuable  service  to  every  teacher  in  the  system. 

The  report  will  contain  lists  of  works,  elementary  and 
advanced,  along  such  lines  as  the  following:  Psychology,  History 
of  Education,  Child  Study,  Social  Problems,  General  Litera- 
ture, Rhetoric  and  Art.  Wherever  there  appears  need  of  it, 
explanatory  annotations  will  accompany  titles.  This  feature 
of  the  work  has  called  for  a  deal  of  time  from  the  com- 
mittee for  careful  reading  and  discriminating  and  informing 
annotations. 

There  will  be  short  suggested  courses  in  reading  and  a  list 
of  educational  periodicals.  The  introduction  will  be  a  fore- 
word from  the  superintendent. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  promised  its  cooperation  to 
the  end  that  the  books  and  periodicals  cataloged  for  the 
committee  may  be  purchased  and  housed  in  the  teachers'  room 
in  the  library,  thereby  establishing  a  veritable  storehouse*  of 
the  best  and  greatest  works  on  educational  subjects. 
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This  catalog  will  be  ready  soon.  The  committee  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  catalog  includes  representatives  from 
all  departments  of  the  teaching  force,  and  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Louise  A.  Pieper,  Master's  Assistant,  OHver  Hazard 
Perry  School,  chairman. 

Miss  LiUian  M.  TowTie,  Master,  Bowdoin  School. 

Miss  Florence  O.  Bean,  Manual  Arts  Department. 

Miss  Bertha  Vogel,  South  Boston  High  School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Nash,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School. 

Miss  Mabel  P.  Foster,  Harvard  School. 

Miss  Charlotte  Rafter,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School. 

Mr.  Seth  Sears,  Master,  Franklin  School. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Master,  Dearborn  School. 

Mr.  Daniel  Foley,  English  High  School. 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  High  School  of  Commerce. 


Rapid  Advancement  Classes. 

In  June  of  this  year  there  were  graduated  forty-three  pupils 
who  had  been  members  of  the  rapid  advancement  classes  in 
the  Lewis  and  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  schools,  thirteen  from 
the  former  and  thirty  from  the  latter. 

The  Lewis  class  originally  consisted  of  fifteen,  but  two 
pupils  moved  away  and,  with  these  exceptions,  the  original 
class  was  graduated;  the  OHver  Wendell  Holmes  class  was 
graduated  intact. 

When  these  classes  were  formed,  the  Lewis  in  January  and 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  March,  1913,  they  were  regarded 
as  experiments  and  while  educators  looked  with  a  favorable  eye 
upon  the  idea,  some  sHght  fears  were  entertained  as  to  a  satis- 
factory result  because  of  the  immaturity  and  the  possible  effect 
on  the  health  of  some  of  the  children.  But  a  searching  survey 
of  the  two  classes  in  June  revealed  not  only  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success,  but  that  the  status  of  the  classes  was  far 
better  than  the  most  sanguine  advocates  had  hoped. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been  consistently  high, 
and  the  monthly  attendance  shows  an  average  per  c6nt  of  96 
or  better.  The  health  of  the  children,  because  of  particular 
attention  given  by  the  teachers  to  fresh  air,  frequent  and  appro- 
priate gymnastics,  games,  dancing  steps  and  plenty  of  outdoor 
sports,  has  improved  perceptibly  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
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parents,  who  in  the  beginning  believed  on  the  whole  in  the  plan 
of  a  rapid  advancement  class  but  feared  for  their  children's 
health,  have  been  unanimously  converted  to  the  idea. 

The  small  number  of  children  in  the  class  has  given  each 
child  opportunity  to  receive  much  individual  attention  and 
training  in  the  use  of  text  and  reference  books,  including  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  PubUc  Library  and  its  uses.  The  large 
number  of  worth-while  books  read  by  the  pupils  outside  of 
school  is  a  tangible  proof  of  the  love  of  literature  which  has  been 
inculcated.  They  have  learned  how  to  use  books,  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  coming  high  school  years  and  for  life.  They  are 
exceptionally  quick  in  distinguishing  the  essentials  in  any 
reading  matter  and  show  marked  ability  in  looking  up  and  run- 
ning down  references  in  supplementary  books.  That  these 
pupils  are  as  well  prepared  for  high  school  as  the  average  ele- 
mentary graduates  is  clearly  proven  by  the  exceptionally  high 
marks  they  obtained  in  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examina- 
tions, demonstrating  that  they  have  gained  in  two  years  the 
knowledge  and  power  which  the  average  child  gains  in  three. 

It  is  pointed  out  with  modest  pride  that  in  the  Courtis 
Tests  in  Arithmetic  a  rapid  advancement  class  lead  the  entire 
city.  Again,  an  individual  instance,  a  pupil  from  a  rapid 
advancement  class  stood  number  one  in  a  group  of  forty-three 
in  a  competitive  examination  for  entrance  to  a  local  prepara- 
tory school. 

Naturally  all  the  pupils  of  both  classes  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  attend  high  schools.  The  distribution  of  the  pupils 
for  next  year  is  as  follows : 


Roxbury  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School 
Girls'  Latin  School  . 
Boys'  Latin  School 
English  High  School 
High  School  of  Commerce 
Outside  the  city 


S  pupils. 

12  pupils. 

2  pupils. 

4  pupils. 

5  pupils. 
10  pupils. 

2  pupils. 


Each  teacher  has  planned  to  carry  on  a  follow-up  system 
for  next  year  and  not  until  a  satisfactory  standing  of  these 
pupils  is  reported  from  the  high  schools  can  the  value  of  these 
rapid  advancement  classes  be  definitely,  accurately  and 
finally  determined.  For  the  nonce,  perhaps,  an  apt  statement 
of  their  value  is  fairly  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  parent : 
"I  never  believed  in  a  double  promotion,  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
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vinced  that  the  rapid  advancement  class  is  an  unqualified 

success,  and  I  hope  everyone  of 's  brothers  and  sisters 

may  be  chosen  for  it  when  the  time  comes." 

Classes  similar  to  the  above  were  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  school  in  September. 

A  New  Parental  School  Possible. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  Boston  Parental  School  was  legis- 
lated out  of  existence  and  its  pupils  were  distributed  among 
the  schools. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  type  of  boys  who  were 
formerly  sent  to  the  school  is  educational,  not  penal.  Every 
teacher,  every  school  official,  every  attendance  officer  in  the 
service  knows  that  more  rather  than  less  boys  should  be  sent 
to  a  real  parental  school.  Legislative  sanction  should  be 
sought  to  the  end  that  school  officials  might  have  the  power  of 
sending  to  a  parental  school  boys  offending  in  certain  matters, 
without  the  undesirable,  indefensible  present  method  of  taking 
them  before  the  court. 

A  teacher  is  practically  helpless  where  a  boy  has  no  home  or, 
worse  than  none,  is  minus  a  parent  or  parents.  No  theorizing 
can  change  these  conditions  or  their  manifest  consequences. 
Statistics  show  that  a  majority  of  the  boys  at  the  former 
Parental  School  were  bereft  of  one  parent  or  both.  Such  boys 
should  be  parented  by  competent,  sympathetic,  moral,  human 
educators. 

For  the  special  oversight  of  the  ninety  pupils  who  were 
removed  from  the  Parental  School  and  for  the  observation 
and  care  of  some  two  hundred  others  who  were  on  parole,  the 
school  committee  created  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Pupils 
on  Probation  and  wisely  filled  it  with  the  former  Superintendent 
of  the  Parental  School,  Mr.  George  C.  Minard,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  demands  of  the  situation  should  make  him  of 
decided  value.  He  is  working  in  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  the  attendance  officers  and  may  be  able  at  the  close  of 
the  year  to  throw  new  light  on  the  ever  perplexing  problem  of 
truancy.  The  attempt  to  rehabilitate  two  or  three  hundred 
boys  —  not  to  speak  of  the  normal  additions  certain  to  be 
made  to  this  number  —  has  been  undertaken  in  full  faith  and 
in  the  hope  that  something  worth  while  may  be  accomplished. 
At  the  same  time  experience  shows  unmistakably  that  certain 
^boys  in  the  past  have  needed  a  firm,  efficient,  constant,  encour- 
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aging  guidance  twenty-four  hours  in  the  daily  circle.  The 
towers  of  the  Utopian  school  city  would  seem  to  be  not  yet 
visible.  "The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts," 
and  until  youths  materially  change,  owing  to  several  reasons 
as  yet  beyond  society's  control,  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the 
"short  born"  will  refuse  to  be  schooled  for  the  same  hours  and 
by  the  identical  methods  employed  for  the  "long  born," — 
hence,  truancy. 

The  essence  of  modern  practice  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  truancy  and  of  juvenile  offences  is  educational 
correction  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any  penal  forms.  If 
a  new  parental  school  should  be  found  to  be  a  necessity,  it 
should  be  under  the  unmolested,  untethered  supervision  of  a 
conservator,  as  his  function  will  be  the  conservation  of  youth. 

All  officials  and  assistants  of  the  new  school  of  whatever 
rank,  after  their  fitness  has  been  demonstrated  by  suitable 
competitive  examinations,  should  be  appointed  by  and  account- 
able to  the  school  committee. 

The  school  should  be  made  industrial.  The  site  and  plant  of 
the  closed  school  are  unsurpassed  within  the  city's  confines. 
Here  are  twenty-eight  acres  of  high  land  and  meadow  partially 
bordered  by  the  Charles  river;  here  are  model  cottage  dor- 
mitories, a  new  laundry  of  considerable  capacity,  a  modern 
kitchen,  whose  former  output  might  be  multiplied  many  fold, 
a  storehouse  of  generous  dimensions,  an  ice  house  that  might 
easily  be  enlarged  to  ten  times  its  capacity,  well  built,  unused 
buildings,  all  needing  for  efficient  usefulness  the  impulse  that 
a  correct  purpose  and  a  reorganized  service  might  give.  Upland 
and  lowland  offer  perfect  types  of  soil,  exposure  and  fertility 
for  instruction  by  competent  teachers  in  scientific  farming  — 
berries,  fruit,  garden  truck,  etc.  Boys  should  be  taught  the 
most  approved  methods  of  raising  hens.  The  scientific  care  of 
hundreds  of  hens  and  chickens  would  diversify  for  the  boys 
the  school's  activity.  The  laundry  should  be  run  to  its  capacity 
by  the  boys  under  instruction;  likewise  the  bakery.  Why 
not  utilize  these  vocational  agencies?  If,  as  is  claimed,  all  edu- 
cation must  function  in  life,  why  not  bring  a  real,  live  atmos- 
phere into  the  school,  as  indicated  above,  by  converting  the 
storehouse  into  a  real  store,  making  certain  boys  responsible 
for  its  intake  and  its  output  of  merchandise,  transportation, 
distribution,  bookkeeping,  cost,  waste,  etc.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  a  practical,  usable  education! 
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The  school  should  be  in  session  the  year  long.  During  the 
summer  months  certain  boys  who  stand  well  in  their  studies 
might  be  excused  from  books.  The  academic  work  should  be 
on  the  part-time  basis,  perhaps  three  hours  a  day  in  the  school- 
room; the  remainder  of  the  day  consumed  in  the  industries, 
the  gardens  or  shops,  the  store,  the  laundry,  etc.  The  work 
of  the  schoolroom  should  be  closely  tied  up  with  industrial 
projects,  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  teaching  applied 
arithmetic  and  real,  live  language. 

Modern  education  recognizes  that  children  are  "born  long" 
and  "born  short,"  or  are  reared  or  neglected  so  that  they  come 
to  the  age  of  youth  " long "  and  "short " ;  a  natural,  wise,  human, 
sympathetic  scheme  of  education  differentiates  its  schools  to 
accommodate  and  to  develop  as  many  as  may  be  of  both  types. 
Adaptation  and  mobility  are  the  touchstones  by  which  the 
modern  school  system  may  be  tested.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the 
land  has  recognized  this  principle  of  differentiation  in  its  schools 
to  the  extent  that  Boston  has.  Witness  its  different  secondary 
schools,  its  industrial  and  trade  schools,  junior  high  school 
classes,  prevocational  classes,  rapid  advancement  classes, 
special  corrective  classes,  and  so  on;  each  established  in  recog- 
nition of  the  many  peculiar,  special  needs  to  be  met  in  pupils. 

The  Parental  School  reorganized  as  an  industrial  school  and 
placed  entirely  under  the  Boston  school  committee  should  be 
but  another  beneficent  link  in  the  city's  chain  of  education. 

Not  a  word  of  the  above  is  intended  in  criticism  of  the 
trustees  of  the  former  Parental  School.  They  and  their  prede- 
cessors did  a  meritorious  work  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  their  fine,  civic  spirit.  Nor  does  the  writer 
intentionally  pass  judgment  for  or  against  the  legislation  that 
closed  the  school;  he  is  merely  stating  his  professional  opinion 
on  what  should  be,  in  his  judgment,  the  ideal,  educational  use 
of  a  plant  that  could  be  converted  readily  and  easily  into  an 
adequate  industrial  parental  school. 

The  Department  of  Music. 
After  years  of  endeavor  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
course  of  study  in  music  in  the  high  schools  and  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  art,  genuine  forward  strides 
have  been  taken  by  the  school  committee  which  should  make 
the  year  1914-15  an  eventful  one  for  school  music  in  Boston. 
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First  to  be  noted  is  the  action  of  the  committee  in  issuing 
bulletins  containing  the  worth-while  melodies  that  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  music  lovers  and  which  have  been  proven  to 
possess  permanency.  These  have  been  withdrawn  for  revision 
and  re-editing  and  will  be  reissued  soon  in  improved  form  that 
will  make  them  a  desirable  addition  to  school  music. 

Beginning  in  the  lower  grades  with  five  or  six  songs  each, 
by  the  time  graduation  is  reached  a  pupil  will  have  learned 
forty  or  more  standard  melodies  which  are  bound  to  influence, 
strongly,  school,  home  and  community  life. 

American  songs  are,  of  course,  predominant  in  the  bulletins, 
but  as  music  is  an  art  universal,  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
songs  in  this  fine  collection  is  other  than  American;  for 
example,  Italian,  Welsh,  English,  Scotch,  German,  French, 
Irish,  Austrian,  etc. 

The  accompaniments  are  simple  and  have  been  arranged 
with  the  hope  and  desire  that  the  children  at  home  and  their 
parents  will  sing  and  play  these  songs.  In  Grades  VII.  and 
VIII.,  a  few  part  songs  are  introduced  but  nearly  all  are  melodies 
to  be  sung  in  unison,  sung  because  the  singers  want  to  sing,  as 
when  "Songs  gush  from  the  heart." 

Another  signal  step  is  the  change  effected  by  the  transfer 
to  the  high  schools  of  the  assistant  directors  from  the  elementary 
schools.  Hereafter  three  of  the  four  assistant  directors  of 
music  are  to  teach  exclusively  in  the  high  schools.  The  study 
of  music  is  now  for  the  first  time  compulsory  in  the  first  year 
in  nearly  all  the  high  schools,  thus  enabling  pupils  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music  begun  in  the  grades  as 
well  as  the  systematic  training  in  choral  singing. 

This  change  of  administration  in  the  department  of  music 
will  benefit  greatly  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year  pupils 
who  elect  choral  practice,  for  the  assistant  directors  will 
be  able  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  familiarizing  the 
pupils  with  standard  choral  work. 

In  January  there  were  purchased  300  copies  each  of  twenty 
standard  works  constituting  a  high  school  music  library  of  6,000 
volumes.  These  will  be  moved  from  school  to  school  as 
circumstances  require. 

The  fourth  assistant  director  has  been  given  charge  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  schools.  Under  his  supervision 
school  orchestras,  violin  and  other  instrumental  classes  receive 
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instruction  within  school  hours.  The  idea  has  created  general 
enthusiasm  among  the  pupils,  stimulating  interest  in  instru- 
mental music  to  an  unusual  degree.  Four  hundred  five  pupils 
from  twenty-seven  schools  are  being  instructed  in  violin  classes. 
The  average  number  in  a  class  is  fifteen. 

In  planning  the  unification  of  the  instruction  and  the  con- 
centration into  groups  of  these  young  players,  the  vocational 
as  well  as  the  cultural  side  of  music  has  been  kept  in  mind. 
Increasing  numbers  of  young  musicians  are  joining  musical 
organizations  in  which  they  receive  remuneration  for  their 
services. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  some  pupils  to  take 
up  the  more  unusual  (to  youth)  symphonic  instruments  — 
clarinet,  'cello,  bass  viol,  trombone,  etc.  Two  or  three  high 
schools  have  already  purchased  as  permanent  school  instru- 
mental equipment  a  few  of  these  instruments  seldom  found  in 
beginners'  orchestras,  obviating  a  weakness  by  bridging  a 
commonly  found  gap,  and  have  developed  thereby  some 
promising  musicians. 

The  school  committee  has  generously  added  to  the  music 
corps  three  assistants  in  music  who  promise  to  bring  strength 
to  the  elementary  schools.  Also  the  committee  appointed 
in  September  an  advisory  committee  on  music.  This  is  an 
innovation  in  accord  with  approved  educational  administra- 
tion. A  ready,  sympathetic  cooperation  is  assured  between 
this  committee  and  the  department  of  music.  Such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  of  distinct  value  in  bringing  to  the  problem 
of  musical  instruction  in  the  schools  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
professional  and  artistic  attitude. 

The  advisory  committee  on  music  consists  of  the  following 
persons : 

Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Jr.,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Percy 
Atherton,  Boston;  Mr.  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Boston;  Miss 
Mabel  Daniels,  Brookline;  Mr.  Thomas  Surette,  Concord. 

Another  advance  is  planned  for  the  coming  year,  namely, 
the  giving  of  credit  in  high  schools  for  approved  work  in  music 
done  outside  the  school.  Hitherto,  when  a  pupil  who  has 
attained  some  proficiency  in  music  has  entered  the  high  school, 
in  addition  to  a  new,  exacting  program  calling  for  much  home 
study,  she  has  been  forced  to  practice  an  hour  or  more  a  day, 
perhaps  take  a  lesson  or  two  on  school  days  if  she  would  keep 
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her  skill  and  make  any  advance  in  music.  This  combination 
of  musical  practice  and  home  lessons  is  often  overburdensome 
and  results  in  a  pupil's  dropping  her  music,  perhaps  never 
again  to  resume  it  —  in  effect,  a  waste  oi  effort  and  of  money. 

For  the  future,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  pupil  credit  counting 
toward  a  diploma  for  certified  practice  done  by  the  pupil  in 
connection  with  musical  instruction  from  institutions  and 
individuals  approved  by  the  school  committee  and  by  the 
director  of  music. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  vocal  as  well  as  for  instrumental 
(symphonic  instruments)  practice.  A  scheme  of  credit  is 
being  perfected  by  which  it  is  beheved  that  points  in  music 
counting  toward  a  diploma  may  be  entirely  safeguarded. 

The  Department  of  Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

In  September,  1913,  the  city  was  reapportioned  into  twenty 
districts  corresponding  to  the  number  of  school  attendance 
officers.  In  this  redistricting  the  elements  considered  were 
comparative  area  of  district,  density  of  population,  number  of 
pupils,  distance  between  districts,  records  of  average  number 
of  visits  in  the  past,  car  routes,  etc. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  equalize  exactly  a  work  into  which 
so  many  different  factors  enter,  it  was  believed  that  the  labor 
of  the  city  was  divided  into  twenty  parts,  approximately  equal. 
Amendments  to  the  school  attendance  and  to  the  minors' 
emplojTnent  laws  made  last  year  increased  measurably  the 
work  of  the  attendance  officers.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was 
first  felt  in  November,  1913,  when  the  number  of  additional 
cases  of  investigation  began  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  over  five 
hundred  a  month.  In  recognition  of  this  increased  work  the 
school  committee  added  to  the  force  another  regular  officer, 
who  took  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 

The  duties  of  an  attendance  officer  are  peculiar.  No  school 
official  comes  into  as  intimate  relations  with  the  family  life  of 
pupils  as  he.  Often,  before  his  visit  at  a  home  is  satisfactorily 
finished,  he  has  felt  the  very  "pulse  of  the  machine,"  and  has 
become  "the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  to  the  entire 
family.  The  old,  popular  conception  of  a  truant  officer  (the 
name  now  happily  changed  to  that  of  attendance  officer)  as  a 
man  to  be  feared  —  one  whose  function  it  was  to  run  dowm,  to 
bring  in^  and  perhaps  to  send  away,  truants  —  has  changed. 
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In  a  vast  majority  of  the  homes  into  which  the  attendance 
officer  enters  he  is  regarded  as  a  friend,  with  judgment  and 
reasonableness.  He  is  human  and  humane,  too.  His  duties 
have  not  blunted  his  tenderness. 

The  writer  last  wdnter  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  an 
attendance  officer's  tactful  sympathy.  The  officer  was 
approaching  the  school,  returning  thereto  a  boy  who  had  been 
a  truant  for  over  a  week.  The  case  had  caused  considerable 
comment  in  the  school  and  was  well  known  to  the  pupils.  It 
was  at  recess  and  the  yard  was  filled  with  boys.  The  returning 
"prodigal,"  unattended,  passed  by  the  yard  and  entered  the 
school.  Two  hundred  yards  from  the  school,  around  the 
corner,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  boys,  the  attendance  officer  was 
met  and  when  asked  why  he  had  not  accompanied  the  delin- 
quent, replied,  "Oh!  I  did  not  want  to  humiliate  him  before 
the  other  boys.  He  is  feeling  low  enough  as  it  is.  I  am  to  meet 
him  in  the  master's  office  after  recess.  He  is  not  a  had  hoy  but 
comes  from  a  neglected  home." 

This  incident,  not  exceptional,  is  significant  and  illustrates  the 
caliber  of  the  men  in  the  service.  "Comes  from  a  neglected 
home"  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  explained  and  excused  much. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  reported  663  cases  of  indiffer- 
ence or  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  attendance 
officer  often  succeeds  in  arousing  or  restoring  in  parents  a  sense 
of  their  responsibility. 

The  total  number  of  investigations  made  during  the  year 
was  51,565. 

The  total  number  of  truants  reported  for  the  year  was  3,937. 
There  were  91  cases  of  habitual  truancy,  of  which  number  53 
were  sent  to  the  Parental  School. 

In  consequence  of  the  Parental  School  having  been  legislated 
out  of  existence,  on  September  14,  1914,  the  boys  therein  to  the 
number  of  90  were  removed  to  the  districts  whence  they  came. 
The  abolition  of  the  Parental  School  (discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report)  will  call  for  renewed  vigor,  vigilance,  patience  and 
sympathetic  persistency  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  of  pupils 
on  probation,  of  attendance  officers,  and  of  masters  and  teachers 
as  well. 

The  school  year  just  closed  marked  the  official  discontinuance 
from  the  service  of  the  chief  of  the  attendance  officers,  Mr. 
George  Murphy,  to  whom  the  school  committee  granted  a 
pension  on  his  retirement.     As  chief  emeritus,  his  full,  ripe 
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judgment  gained  from  his  years  of  experience  will  still  be  at 

the  service  of  the  department,  which  he  did  much  to  integrate, 

to  guide  and  to  maintain.     His  is  the  type  of  officer  worthy 

of  imitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTINE  L.   RAFTER, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


4.     REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 
MRS.   ELLOR  C.   RIPLEY. 


Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Dear  Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  direction  I  submit  herewith 
reports  of  progress  on  special  assignments  of: 

1.  Courses  for  Teachers. 

2.  Oral  Reading. 

3.  Cooperation  with  Museums. 

4.  Prevocational  Classes  for  Girls. 

5.  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

6.  Syllabuses  for  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Courses  for  Teachers. 

You  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  plans  for  this 
work  that  I  can  scarcely  add  an  unfamiliar  item,  and  therefore 
present  merely  a  summary  of  the  results  of  all  efforts. 

Arrangements  are  completed  for  offering  in  1914-15  three 
college  credit  courses  whose  expense  is  to  be  met  jointly  by  the 
commission  on  extension  courses  and  the  Boston  school 
committee.  Teachers  are  to  pay  nominal  tuition,  five  dollars, 
for  whole,  and  two  and  a  half  dollars  for  a  partial  course.  One 
course  is  offered  in  two  sections,  each  limited  to  twenty  persons 
who  are  master's  assistants  or  sub-masters  in  our  schools,  and  to 
those  who  hold  certificates  qualifying  for  these  positions.  This 
course  is  called  "  Supervision  of  Teaching." 

The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  study  of  the  general 
theory  of  teaching  and  of  special  method  in  the  major  subjects 
of  the  elementary  school  program;  it  consists  chicflj^  however, 
of  practice  in  the  observation  and  criticism  of  actual  teaching. 
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The  purpose  of  the  course  is  practical;  it  offers  training  in  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  class-room  work  for  the  sake  of 
arriving  at  constructive  suggestions  for  improvement.  Mem- 
bers of  this  course  should  gain  in  power  to  judge  of  teachers 
and  teaching,  to  correct  undesirable  teaching  habits,  to  suggest 
and  work  out  effective  methods,  and  in  general  to  exercise  a 
helpful  leadership  over  young  teachers. 

Lectures,  reading  and  class-room  discussions  are  used  to 
present  the  general  theory  of  teaching;  for  practice  in  super- 
vision, each  member  of  the  course  is  required  to  report  on  his 
own  work  and  on  the  work  of  others,  to  present  plans  of  lessons, 
and  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  section. 
The  course  in  supervision  is  a  full  college  credit  course,  and  is 
offered  by  Prof.  Ernest  C.  Moore  and  Prof.  Henry  W.  Holmes 
of  Harvard  University. 

Prof,  Arthur  O.  Norton  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Wellesley  College  is  offering  to  teachers  who  have  already 
had  a  course  in  elementary  psychology  a  course  in  educational 
psychology,  limited  to  thirty-five  students. 

This  course  deals  with  practical  applications  of  psychology 
to  education.  It  includes  an  introductory  study  of  the  general 
connections  between  psychology  and  education,  discussion 
of  practical  applications  in  detail,  and  exercises  based  on  these 
discussions  and  upon  the  daily  work  of  members  of  the  force 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  following: 

I.  The  respective  fields,  methods,  and  points  of  view  of 
psychology  and  education;  the  ways  in  which  psychology  is, 
or  may  be,  of  service  in  current  educational  theory  and  practice; 
the  limitations  of  psychology,  and  the  basis  of  educational 
procedure. 

II.  The  psychology  of  learning. 

III.  Studies  in  mental  development;  their  bearing  on  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  studies,  on  methods  of  teaching, 
and  on  school  management  in  general. 

IV.  Clinical  psychology,  mental  tests,  and  the  education  of 
the  individual. 

This  course  counts  toward  credit  for  the  A.  A.  degree  either 
as  a  half  or  a  third  of  a  course,  the  credit  being  determined 
by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  individual 
student. 

A  third  opportunity  is  offered  in  a  course  on  the  economic 
and  historical  geography  of  Greater  Boston.  It  is  given  by 
Prof.  Elizabeth  F.  Fisher  of  Wellesley  College. 
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This  course  has  been  especially  arranged  for  teachers  of 
geography  in  the  upper  grades  of  Boston  public  schools,  and 
it  is  adapted  to  their  practical  needs.  The  course  provides 
specific  instruction  in  local  geography,  and  also  in  general 
economic  geography. 

The  basis  of  the  work  is  physiography.  Physiographic  proc- 
esses and  features  are  treated  briefly,  and  the  relations  of 
earth,  air  and  water  to  Ufe  are  treated  at  length. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  influence  which  physical 
features  and  climate  exerted  on  the  settlement,  historical 
events,  and  industrial  development  of  Boston. 

This  course  aims,  among  other  things,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  Boston  Harbor,  its  excellent  shipping  facilities,  the 
adjacent  rich  agricultural  flood-plains,  the  drumlin  hills  of 
Boston,  and  the  islands  of  Boston  Harbor.  It  treats  also  of 
the  relations  between  falls  and  rapids  of  rivers  and  the  manufac- 
turing possibilities  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Fisher's  course  is  this  year  to  cover  local  geo- 
graphic studies  of  two  sections  of  the  city. 

The  generosity  of  the  commission  on  extension  courses 
and  the  school  committee  has  resulted  in  a  unique  opportunity 
for  Boston  teachers,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  by  payment  of  $5 
for  a  whole  course,  or  $2.50  for  a  partial  course,  our  teachers 
gain  access  to  as  able  instruction  as  this  country  affords  in  the 
selected  hues.  The  instructors  concerned  are  planning  to 
give  to  students  individual  study  and  attention  far  beyond  that 
ordinarily  possible  in  college  work.  Conditions  permit  an 
unusually  intimate  relation  between  educational  theory  and 
educational  practice  in  two  of  the  courses,  and  definition  of  the 
field  in  the  third  encourage  us  to  believe  that  these  courses 
not  only  will  yield  a  distinct  contribution  to  Boston  schools, 
but  also  will  stand  as  beginnings  in  the  colleges  about  us  of 
new  opportunities  for  direct  usefulness. 

Boston  University  as  well  as  Harvard  and  Wellesley  have 
assisted  in  securing  these  fine  opportunities  for  Boston  teachers. 
The  unswerving  purpose  of  our  superintendent  to  establish 
the  connection  between  the  schools  and  colleges  and  the  untir- 
ing devotion  of  Dean  James  Hardy  Ropes  have,  however,  been 
the  chief  causes  of  this  admirable  cooperation  between  the 
Boston  school  committee  and  the  commission  on  extension 
courses. 

Our  teachers  are  appreciating  their  privileges  and  are  respond- 
ing with  great  enthusiasm. 
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Oral  Reading. 

Very  little  advancement  has  been  effected  in  this  important 
subject.  Announcement  of  plans  for  next  year's  work  would 
not  be  valuable  at  this  date  (July  1,  1914).  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  subject  demands  marked  attention.  Ability  to 
read  well  is  of  money-earning  value  to  our  young  people.  Train- 
ing to  secure  this  ability  improves  their  speech,  bearing  and 
address.  It  enables  them  to  give  a  correct  impression  of  their 
best  selves,  and  a  boy  who  can  read  well  has  advantages  when 
applying  for  work  over  one  who  lacks  the  training  preceding 
good  reading. 

Beside  this  considerable  value,  reading  offers  intellectual 
training  and  advantage  so  well  acknowledged  as  to  forbid 
recitation  here. 

American  children  do  not  read  well  enough.  This  criticism 
is  especially  applicable  to  city  children.  Character  and  quality 
of  speech  are  matters  of  imitation.  School  children's  speech 
habits  are  their  home  and  street  speech  habits.  These  have 
suffered  much  in  recent  years  in  America  from  association  with 
children  whose  native  speech  is  not  English.  Without  doubt, 
too,  other  things  of  to-day,  the  vocabulary  of  the  "popular" 
newspaper,  the  prevalence  of  slang  in  sports  and  athletics, 
the  style  of  the  cheap  drama,  are  setting  undesirable  ideals  in 
speech  and  oral  expression.  Good  oral  reading  is  the  best 
corrective  of  these  sources  of  faulty  speech  and  diction  and  the 
best  means  of  supplanting  their  false  standards. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  welfare  of  our  children  calls 
for  newly  marked  emphasis  on  the  subject  of  oral  reading.  It 
lies  in  the  accentuated  attention  given  to  special  subjects  by 
our  able  itinerant  supervisors.  Visitation  from  specialists  in 
drawing,  music  and  physical  and  manual  training  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  subjects  at  the  expense  of 
such  subjects  as  reading. 

In  order  to  give  reading  a  proper  place,  and  to  gain  for  it 
commendable  attention,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  have  the  sub- 
ject especially  emphasized  during  the  years  1914-15  and 
1915-16. 

Cooperation  with  Museums. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts. —  The  purpose  in  view  here  has  been  to 
secure  for  our  teachers  and  pupils  real  appreciation  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  beautiful  collections  open  to  us.     In  pursuit  of  this 
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purpose  Mr.  Huger  Elliott,  educational  director  of  the  museum, 
gave  a  museum  talk  and  walk  for  teachers  of  geography. 
Mr.  Dillaway,  our  own  manual  arts  director,  presented  there 
an  illustrated  talk  on  colonial  art.  The  talks  were  supple- 
mented by  museum  exhibits  of  colonial  fabrics  and  colonial 
furniture.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Jones,  sub-master  of  the  Martin 
School,  gave  to  teachers  a  talk  on  Paul  Revere  the  artisan. 
This  talk  was  followed  by  a  museum  exhibit  of  Paul  Revere 
silver,  and  it  was  repeated  in  two  nearby  schools,  and  there 
supplemented  by  children's  visits  to  the  museum  collection  of 
the  Revere  silver. 

Miss  Anna  D.  Slocum  arranged  at  the  museum  a  Filipino 
exhibit  of  educational  character.  This  exhibit  was  announced 
in  the  schools  and  visited  by  some  hundreds  of  pupils,  many 
writing  creditable  reports  of  their  excursion.  For  many  years 
our  teachers  have  conducted  classes  of  children  to  the  museum 
and  this  good  practice  continues  unchanged. 

Under  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  arrangements 
have  been  worked  out  by  which  a  limited  number  of  high  school 
pupils  will  study  next  year  vocational  drawing  in  the  museum 
school.  These  students  attend  high  school  mornings  and  the 
museum  school  afternoons,  receiving  five  high  school  points 
for  the -museum  school  instruction. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  the  museum  connection  of  larger 
value,  out-of-school  visits  should  be  increased  in  number  and 
intensified  in  aim. 

It  would  be  profitable  if  the  museum  on  the  one  hand  could 
arrange  for  the  coming  year  Saturday  exhibits  of  objects  inter- 
esting to  children,  and  present  suitable  stories  about  and 
explanations  of  these  objects.  It  would  be  useful  on  the  other 
hand  to  have  certain  museum  objects  supplementing  school 
work  assigned  as  subjects  of  English  practice  subsequent  to 
museum's  sending  to  the  teacher  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical 
information  and  especial  points  of  artistic  worth  of  selected 
museum  objects. 

It  is  believed  that  collections  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  can  be  made  of  greatly  increased  value  to  the  children  of 
the  city.  Properly  utilized  these  collections  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  which  is  a  considerable  asset  to  the 
people  of  'cU\  industrial  and  commercial  center. 

A  few  meetings  have  been  held  between  our  manual  arts 
department   and    museum   authorities   with    the    purpose   of 
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furthering  interest  in  some  departments  of  the  museum.  Assist- 
ants of  this  department  were  requested  to  give  hall  talks  to 
upper  grade  classes  of  their  schools,  and  next  fall  the  stereop- 
ticon  is  to  be  used  with  slides  furnished  by  the  museum  on 
"Art  in  Objects  of  Every-day  Use."  The  museum  has  also 
furnished  the  schools  with  half-tone  reproductions  which  have 
been  used  in  Grades  VL,  VII.  and  VIII. 

Children's  Museum. —  Our  cooperation  with  the  Children's 
Museum  has  been  simple,  direct  and  highly  satisfactory.  We 
have  been  able  through  the  appreciated  loan  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Sawyer  of  Jamaica  Plain  to  assist  them  in  securing  a  needed 
telescope,  and  our  schoolhouse  commission  has  supplied  settees 
for  classes  of  visiting  children.  Some  of  the  nearby  schools 
have  made  several  visits  to  the  museum,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  distant  schools  have  sent  classes  less  frequently. 

Our  plans  for  next  year  involve  fuller  cooperation  shown  in 
detail  by  the  following  proposals,  which  so  far  as  they  prove 
feasible  have  been  accepted  by  the  museum. 

1.  Advertised  dates  for  visits  of  school  children  from 
various  parts  of  the  city,  the  children  to  be  attended  by  a 
teacher. 

2.  Talks  by  the  curator  of  the  museum  to  eighth  grade 
pupils  prior  to  their  visit  to  the  museum. 

3.  First  draft  reports  concerning  the  visit,  sent  by  children 
to  the  curator  of  the  museum,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  full 
value  of  the  visit  and  of  getting  at  other  ways  of  utiUzing  the 
museum. 

4.  The  estabhshment  of  a  Camera  Hunt  Club,  eligibility  to 
which  shall  consist  in  a  satisfactory  degree  of  skill  in  producing 
snapshot  pictures. 

5.  Late  afternoon  bird  talks  for  teachers. 

6.  Estabhshment  of  Museum  Motor  Day. 

7.  Selection  of  Normal  School  pupils  for  Saturday  afternoon, 
or  after  school  hours,  to  work  with  curator  of  Children's 
Museum. 

The  persistent  and  finally  effective  efforts  of  Mr.  Edson  A. 
Ford,  sub-master  of  the  Minot  School,  should  not  be  forgotten 
now  that  he  has  given  up  directive  interest  in  the  Children's 
Museum.  It  is  believed  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  present 
institution  is  the  result  of  his  enterprise,  zeal  and  industry  in 
organizing  the  forces  which  brought  to  pass  in  Boston  a  long 
desired  Children's  Museum, 
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The  curator  of  the  museum,  Miss  Delia  Griffin,  has  been  as 
untiring  and  cooperative  as  she  has  been  successful  in  her 
attempts  to  make  a  visit  to  Pine  Bank  delightful  and  profitable 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  She  merits  warm  recognition  for  the 
service  she  is  rendering  our  schools. 

The  following  report  prepared  by  Miss  Griffin,  the  curator  of 
the  Children's  Museum,  tells  its  own  story  of  what  the  institu- 
tion is  offering  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  city: 

"Owing  to  the  broad-mindedness  of  the  school  authorities  and  to  the 
strong  belief  in  the  value  of  the  Children's  Museum  which  is  held  by 
school  board,  superintendent  and  supervisors,  it  has  been  possible  during 
this  first  year  of  the  institution  to  correlate  its  work  with  that  of  the 
schools  of  Boston  to  an  unusual  extent.  Both  masters  and  teachers  have 
cooperated  by  heartily  accepting  the  opportunities  which  were  offered  by 
this  new  museum." 

"Eighty-six  classes  accompanied  by  their  teachers  have  visited  Pine 
Bank  during  school  hours  from  October  to  June.  Lectures  have  been 
given  to  the  classes  on  various  phases  of  nature  study;  they  have  been 
allowed  to  inspect  the  collections  in  the  museum  under  charge  of  a  docent, 
who  has  given  much  information  regarding  the  exhibits;  and  during 
the  fall  and  spring  many  of  the  classes  have,  in  addition,  been  taken  on 
walks  in  the  grounds  around  Pine  Bank  and  have  there  studied  trees, 
flowers  and  birds.  Each  class  has  spent  from  one  to  two  hours  in  this 
manner,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  number  of  the  3,100  pupils 
have  voluntarily  visited  the  museum  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  frequently 
bringing  with  them  parents  or  other  members  of  their  famiUes.  Fifty-six 
classes  have  come  from  Jamaica  Plain,  aU  the  schools  of  that  district  being 
represented.  Fourteen  have  made  the  trip  from  Roxbury,  five  from 
South  Boston,  and  four  from  Dorchester,  while  West  Roxbury,  city  proper, 
and  the  South  and  West  Ends  have  also  been  represented." 

"In  addition  to  these  classes,  ten  bird  walks  were  taken  under  guidance 
of  Mr.  Horace  W.  Taylor  of  Brookline,  who  met  each  division  at  the  school 
and  took  the  members  for  a  two-hour  tramp  through  sections  of  the  park 
system  where  birds  could  be  found  in  large  numbers.  Some  of  these  walks 
were  taken  in  the  morning  and  others  after  school,  but  the  time  most 
generally  favored  was  from  eight  until  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  Bird  walks  were 
conducted  by  the  director  of  the  museum  on  ten  Saturday  mornings 
during  the  spring,  the  attendance  being  voluntary,  although  the  class  was 
limited  to  fifteen  members.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Saturday 
classes  never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  museum,  for 
the  grounds  were  so  filled  with  birds  that  the  children  were  occupied  with 
them  until  the  hour  was  over.  About  twenty  different  kinds  were  heard 
and  seen  on  each  walk." 

"  From  October  until  March,  classes  in  painting  and  sketching  were  held 
Saturdays  at  the  museum,  Mr.  Edmund  Ketchum  teaching.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  classes  was  thirty  and  the  enthusiasm  was  marked. 
Many  of  the  pupils  who  appeared  on  the  first  day  that  the  lessons  were 
announced  continued  throughout  the  course,  and    made  most  creditable 
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progress.  Dr.  Alfred  Guiidersen  conducted  classes  in  astronomy  twentj' 
evenings  during  the  fall,  two  sets  of  lectures  being  planned,  one  for  adults 
and  the  other  for  eighth  grade  pupils.  An  excellent  telescope  was  used 
by  both  classes,  and  the  terrace  in  front  of  Pine  Bank  proved  a  good  place 
from  which  to  view  the  stars." 

"In  addition  to  the  lectures  above  mentioned,  special  series  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,.  a  world  authority  upon 
spiders,  gave  a  Sunday  lecture  which  filled  the  class  room  to  capacity  three 
times,  and  so  interested  the  young  people  that  Mr.  Emerton  volunteered 
to  be  at  the  museum  twice  a  week  for  several  weeks  following,  in  the  later 
afternoon,  and  exhibit  his  personal  collection  of  spiders  to  all  who  were 
interested.  He  had  a  most  enthusiastic  attendance  every  afternoon.  Mr. 
Taylor  gave  twelve  illustrated  lectures  upon  birds,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons Prof.  George  H.  Barton,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright,  Dr.  E.  C.  Thompson 
and  Dr.  "W.  K.  IMoorehead  have  lectured  on  Hawaii,  spiders,  butterflies 
and  Indians.  All  of  these  lectures  have  been  illustrated  and  at  each  one 
the  seats  in  the  class  room  have  been  filled  and  from  ten  to  thirty  boys 
and  girls  have  gladly  stood  throughout  the  hour." 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  museum  force  not  only  to  give  instruction  con- 
cerning the  things  of  nature  and  to  awaken  interest  and  appreciation, 
but  to  teach  through  the  object  the  history  of  man's  development.  The 
Filipino,  Indian  and  Japanese  exhibits  aid  to  a  large  extent  in  this  work. 
This  was  noted  in  the  case  of  one  special  class.  The  girls  who  composed 
it  were  large  in  stature  but  of  sadly  arrested  mental  development  and 
they  showed  complete  apathy  in  viewing  the  most  beautiful  minerals  or 
the  most  cvu-ious  animals.  WTien  they  were  shown  a  blanket  woven  by 
a  Filipino  woman,  then.'  faces  brightened.  They  were  ready  to  talk  and 
to  ask  questions.  Thej'  commented  on  the  basketry,  criticised  the  carv- 
ing, admired  the  needle  work  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  the  Filipinos  and 
went  away  with  minds  a  little  broader  than  when  they  came." 

"One  especially  interesting  experience  concerned  a  class  from  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  pupils  were  taken  on  a  bird  walk.  They 
were  first  shown  mounted  specimens  of  the  birds  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  see,  and  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  colors  and  characteristics  were 
impressed  upon  them.  They  were  exceedingly  quick  in  finding  the  birds 
out-of-doors  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  had  a  record  of  twelve  songsters 
which  each  member  had  seen  well,  although  no  child  could  hear  a  sound." 

"It  is  planned  to  have  classes  from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Birds  and  animals  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  and  thej^  will 
be  told  about  the  articles  while  touching  the  various  objects." 

"During  the  visits  of  classes  the  office  force  has  occasionally  been  called 
upon  for  lectures  not  down  on  the  program.  The  members  of  one  school 
which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  paused  before  the  big  fireplace 
and  its  use  was  explained  to  them.  They  were  incredulous  and  one 
inquired,  'How  can  you  put  fire  there  without  burning  up  the  house?' 
No  member  of  the  class  had  ever  seen  a  fireplace  in  use,  so  they  were 
invited  into  the  office,  seated  on  the  floor  and  a  fire  was  started  in  the 
large  grate,  while  a  story  of  colonial  times  was  told  and  methods  of  cook- 
ing by  the  use  of  iron  pots,  cranes  and  brick  ovens  were  explained.  Those 
boys  were  invited  to  visit  the  museum  next  year  and  pop  corn  over  the 
fire." 
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"Perhaps  the  appreciation  which  the  children  have  for  the  museum  is 
best  expressed  by  the  small  boy  who  came  again  and  again  so  soon  after 
the  closing  hour  of  school  that  he  was  asked,  'How  long  does  it  take  you 
to  walk  over  here  from  your  home?'  and  he  answered,  'Oh,  I  don't  walk, 
I  run  all  the  way.'  '' 

Yery  truly  yours, 

DELIA   I.   GRIFFIN, 
Director  of  the  Children's  Museum, 
Pine  Bank,  Olmsted  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prevocational  Classes  for  Girls. 

Next  year  the  girls  of  at  least  twenty-two  elementary  schools 
will  follow  modified  courses  of  study  for  girls.  This  fact  is  an 
interesting  evidence  of  the  continual  growth  of  the  idea  that 
the  work  of  the  home  should  be  taught  by  the  school.  Sew- 
ing was  made  part  of  the  Boston  curriculum  many  years  ago; 
cookery  followed  much  later  in  Grades  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII., 
and  about  ten  years  ago  by  special  legislation  all  girls  of  twelve 
or  older  were  allowed  instruction  in  cookery  prior  to  their 
reaching  the  grade  to  which  that  subject  was  assigned.  Yet 
more  recently  modifications  were  introduced,  increasing  the 
time  set  apart  for  training  in  household  arts,  and  last  year 
under  a  special  order  of  the  School  Committee  several  schools 
emphasized  yet  more  strongly  different  phases  of  work  designed 
to  give  special  training  to  girls. 

In  all  the  so-called  prevocational  classes  for  girls,  teachers 
are  urged  to  present  their  instruction  so  as  to  accompHsh  two 
essential  points:  The  first  is  to  place  before  each  girl  a  task 
which  through  industrious  persistence  she  can  accomplish.  The 
second  essential  of  satisfactory  work  is  that  it  be  of  such 
nature  and  amount  as  to  require  personal  responsibility  from 
each  individual  girl.  With  these  two  principles  in  mind  our 
teachers  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  developing 
widely  varying  tasks  in  widely  differing  phases  of  "prevocational 
training." 

The  Washington  AUston  Home  School  is  our  pioneer  and  is 
thoroughly  well  organized,  and  well  related  to  the  traditional 
school  studies.  The  following  extracts  from  first  draft  letters 
by  the  girls  of  the  school  give  some  idea  of  the  prevocational 
work  for  girls  as  a  factor  in  their  education. 

"Our  school  home  is  not  like  many  other  cooking-school  rooms.  It  is 
furnished  as  a  home  and  we  act  more  naturally  there  than  we  would  in  a 
regular  schoolroom." 
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"Our  school  home  looks  its  loveliest  on  a  June  morning,  when  the  cur- 
tains are  floating  away  from  the  windows  and  the  sunshine  makes  pretty 
designs  on  the  floor." 

"Our  apartment  consists  of  a  living  room,  dining  room,  bedroom,  sunny 
kitchen  and  reception  hall.  They  are  all  furnished  in  mission  furniture 
which  is  of  a  heavy  craftsman  style,  and  which  has  been  built  by  the  boys. 
The  curtains,  bed  linen,  doilies,  etc.,  have  been  made  by  the  girls.  Many 
of  the  pictures  have  been  given  by  the  graduating  classes  as  class  gifts." 

"We  prepare  balanced  luncheons  every  Wednesday  morning  for  the 
teachers.  Monday  afternoon  we  have  a  practice  lesson.  The  girls  that 
serve  the  teacher  are  given  a  paper  with  the  number  of  the  course  they  are 
to  serve,  what  and  how.     One  day  we  had  a  mothers'  luncheon." 

"Even  when  the  cleaning  seems  a  little  dull  1  love  the  school  home  just 
the  same  because  it  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  good  times  we  have 
there." 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  in  autumn,  our  time  was  entirely 
engaged  on  the  cleaning  of  the  home.  We  began  with  the  bedroom.  We 
cleaned  walls,  washed  draperies,  curtains  and  spreads,  swept  the  floor  and 
cleaned  every  particle  of  the  room.  We  cleaned  the  living  room,  kitchen 
and  dining  room  all  in  the  same  manner." 

"I  have  learned  much  about  housekeeping.  Mrs.  Hawes  has  shown  us 
how  to  take  stains  and  spots  out  of  sweaters,  dresses  and  handkerchiefs. 
I  think  every  chUd  should  know  how  to  do  it.  Every  once  in  awhile  we 
bring  our  sweaters  or  dresses  and  wash  and  iron  them  ourselves." 

"That  part  of  the  cooking  which  I  like  best  and  think  is  most  interesting 
is  making  luncheons  for  the  teachers.  The  first  thing  which  we  have 
learned  to  do  is  to  economize.  The  second  is  to  be  able  to  prepare  a 
balanced  menu.  Instead  of  having  the  meals  all  of  proteids  or  mineral 
matter,  we  should  divide  up  and  have  a  little  of  each." 

"My  school  work  in  domestic  science  has  proved  to  be  a  great  success 
for  I  can  get  up  a  Sunday's  dinner  while  my  mother  is  at  church,  and  I 
also  can  say  that  I  make  all  the  bread  for  my  mother," 

"Food  is  very  much  improved  by  order,  cleanliness  and  beauty.  We 
endeavor  to  maintain  all  these  in  our  home." 

"This  is  the  home  of  order  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  home  to  which  I 
belong.  You  also  are  interested  in  this  home.  Is  it  any  wonder?  I 
don't  think  so." 

The  Wells  School  prevocational  class  is  used  as  a  means  of 
teaching  English  to  foreign-born  girls.  Some  of  the  results  of 
the  work  are  engagingly  shown  in  letters  on  different  phases  of 
home  keeping,  each  girl  selecting  a  single  bit  of  work  to  tell 
about  in  the  English  language  she  is  learning  to  use. 

"I  learned  many  things  in  this  year  in  my  cooking  class.  I  have  not 
enough  room  to  tell  you  all  these  things.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  one 
thing.  How  we  wash  the  dish-towel  and  dishcloth.  I  use  soap,  hot 
water,  an  agate  pan  and  a  small  washboard.     I  wash  the  dish-towel  and 
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dishcloth  in  warm  water.  I  rub  the  dish-towel  and  dishcloth  on  the  small 
washboard.  1  put  the  dish-towel  and  dishcloth  in  hot  water.  Then  I 
put  the  dish-towel  and  dishcloth  in  cold  water.  I  hang  the  dish-towel 
and  dishcloth  up  to  dry.  It  is  best  to  hang  the  dish-towel  and  dishcloth 
outdoors  to  drj'.  I  like  to  go  to  the  cooking  class  because  I  want  to  learn 
how  to  cook  and  how  to  keep  my  house  clean.  I  can  help  my  mother  cook 
the  breakfast,  diimer  and  supper  now.  I  can  talk  in  English  about  my 
cooking  class,  too." 

Another  young  American  closes  her  letter: 

"I  go  home  and  make  everything  in  my  house.  I  want  to  do  it  Uke 
Miss  Brady  tells  us." 

The  attempt  made  in  this  school  to  use  the  prevocational 
class  as  a  means  of  teaching  English  has  been  specially  suc- 
cessful.    The  teacher  reports  her  general  plan  below: 

"The  teacher  of  the  special  English  class  attended  the  domestic  science 
lessons  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  with  notebook  in  hand.  Every 
word  new  to  the  girls,  spoken  by  their  cooking  teacher,  was  written  in 
this  book.  Every  new  process  taught  (such  as  'making  the  bed,'  etc.) 
was  also  noted.  Then  in  the  class  room  the  new  words  from  that  note- 
book were  explained,  used  in  sentences  and  given  as  spelling  lessons. 
The  new  processes  were  made  the  basis  of  countless  conversation  and 
dictation  lessons." 

Many  suggestive  sentences  are  found  in  the  letters  of  these 
girls.  One  pupil  tells  exactly  how  to  make  a  bed  properly; 
another  describes  dish- washing,  closing  her  description  thus: 

"I  like  to  wash  dishes  this  way  because  it  is  very  clean." 

Other  quotations: 

"Then  we  drank  the  cocoa.  Now  I  make  cocoa  in  my  house  for  my 
mother.  Some  day  I  will  make  cocoa  for  you."  "I  learned  how  to  sweep 
the  floor,  clean  the  windows,  cook,  and  keep  my  house  clean."  "I  wipe 
the  dust  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  room.  Then  I  shake  the  cloth 
out  of  the  window."  "I  like  to  learn  all  these  things  because  they  help 
me  in  many  things." 

Seeing  these  girls  at  their  work,  hearing  the  use  they  make 
of  it  in  English  lessons,  and  noting  the  idealism  and  devotion 
they  express  in  their  home-making  tasks,  convince  the  observer 
of  the  potent  influence  of  this  work  on  the  charming  girls  who, 
although  very  new  Americans,  give  promise  of  doing  well  their 
part  in  creating  American  homes. 
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The  Norcross  School  has  been  highly  successful  in  giving 
training  in  practical  sewing.    One  of  the  girls  writes: 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  j^ear  we  had  a  race  in  hemming  towels  and  I 
think  I  did  it  in  the  best  time,  twelve  minutes.  The  second  lesson  we  made 
a  child's  petticoat.  The  skirt  was  of  flannel  and  the  waist  of  long  cloth. 
We  also  made  a  child's  apron.  November  we  started  our  dresses.  Some 
of  the  girls  made  two  while  others  onlj^  one.  I  made  one  dress  which  I 
took  home  instead  of  keeping  it  for  exhibition.  Next  we  made  a  child's 
nightgown  and  pinholder  which  were  on  sale." 

"Later  we  had  another  sale  ofe  kitchen  aprons  and  towels.  It  was  a 
great  success.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
you.  We  were  so  successful  that  the  ladies  who  came  too  late  to  obtain 
an  apron  ordered  some  to  be  made  and  sent  to  them." 

"Our  last  lesson  was  to  make  a  model  of  tissue  paper.  Some  of  the 
girls  made  them  so  well  that  they  were  allowed  to  show  them  to  Miss 
Wright.  The  sewing  of  this  year  has  done  me  so  much  good  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  a  few  dresses  for  myself  at  home.  We  have  enjoyed 
the  sewing  so  much  that  we  don't  consider  it  work  but  pleasure." 

Five  dozen  towels,  numbers  of  dresses,  infants'  dresses,  dish- 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  girls'  and  infants'  petticoats,  kimonas, 
kitchen  aprons,  corset  covers,  and  other  garments  are  among 
the  articles  mentioned  as  part  of  the  j^ear's  accomplishment. 
Its  practical  benefit  is  perhaps  but  suggested  by  these  typical 
quotations : 

"I  enjoj-ed  the  sewiiig  this  year  so  much  that  I  made  a  great  many 
things  at  home."  "Since  I  have  started  to  sew  on  the  machine  this 
year  I  have  made  three  nightgowns  and  many  other  pieces  of  work  at 
home,  which  my  mother  thinks  I  have  done  well." 

In  addition  to  instruction  in  cutting  and  constructing  gar- 
ments, the  Norcross  girls  have  had  some  lessons  on  the  nature, 
value  and  use  of  different  fabrics.  They  have  had  elementary 
practice  in  designing  in  tissue  paper  suitable  models  for  girls' 
dresses. 

Excursions  to  places  which  offer  suitable  material  for  study 
seem  to  have  been  a  valuable  feature  of  the  Hyde  District 
prevocational  class.  The  girls  gained  ideas  at  the  Textile  Show, 
from  the  Aquarium,  from  a  visit  to  Horticultural  Hall  and 
Franklin  Park,  and  to  other  places  of  industrial  or  general 
interest. 

This  prevocational  class  has  followed  different  lines  of  hand- 
work directly  applicable  to  home  use.  The  girls  have  made 
dresses,  children's  romper  suits,  aprons,  towels,  bags,  dusters, 
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crocheted  shawls.  They  have  apphed  designs  to  boxes  which 
they  have  made,  covered  and  decorated;  they  have  had  "races 
in  making  buttonholes." 

The  spontaneous  expressions  in  the  following  extracts  tell 
their  own  stories  of  the  enthusiasm  this  work  has  aroused  in 
girls  whom  skillful  teachers  had  been  unable  to  reach  or  to 
awaken  under  the  traditional  school  work:  I 

"I  have  been  writing  com])osition  on  linen,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and 
buttons.     I  Liked  it  fine." 

"Studying  geography  —  that's  another  important  book  —  but  I 
cannot  explain  all  we  have  learned  in  the  book  line,  because  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  I  have  learned  in  sewing.  I  have  learned  how  to  work 
buttonholes,  to  cross-stitch,  and  to  cut  by  different  patterns.  Oh,  I  love 
sewing." 

"I  made  things  in  this  class  I  never  thought  of  doing  before."  "Some 
of  the  requirements  of  class  are  personal  neatness,  promptness,  applica- 
tion, rapidit3\"  "In  a  way  I  am  glad  I  was  put  into  this  class  for  I  have 
learnt  to  do  arithmetic  much  better  and  also  reading." 

"I  forget  the  price  of  the  goods,  but  I  remember  that  we  took  the  price 
of  one  yard  and  found  the  price  of  three  yards  and  three-quarters  of  a 
yard." 

The  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District  has  continued  its  useful  work 
of  past  years  in  giving  training  which  helps  the  girls  to  introduce 
American  ideals  into  homes  transplanted  here  from  foreign 
shores.     A  teacher  of  this  school  says : 

"I  look  upon  this  work  as  the  most  valuable  institution  we  have  in  the 
schools  to-day.  Not  only  are  the  children  taught  what  will  aid  them  in 
their  own  lives  in  the  future,  but  they  are  also  made  to  see  that  even  now 
in  their  early  girlhood  they  can  make  their  homes  more  clean  and  com- 
fortable; that  they  can  help  their  tired  mothers  by  doing  for  them  every- 
thing in  their  power." 

These  opinions  of  the  teacher  are  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  girls,  as  the  following  typical  extracts  from  their  reports 
show: 

"Our  teacher  has  been  telling  us  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in 
domestic  science  and  that  you  would  like  to  hear  something  about  it 
from  us.  The  City  of  Boston  is  very  kind  to  provide  a  place  like  the 
domestic  science  rooms.  Our  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  sewing  and 
cooking.  In  school  we  work  with  our  brains,  but  in  domestic  science  we 
learn  the  art  of  working  with  our  hands  as  well  as  with  our  brains." 

"During  this  year  I  have  made  some  very  useful  things  at  sewing.  It 
is  true  that  perhaps  I  could  buy  these  things  cheaper  at  the  store,  but 
the}-  would  not  last  as  long,  and  more  than  that  I  would  not  have  the 
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knowledge  that  I  had  made  them  with  my  own  hands.  But  that  is  not 
the  best  of  it.  The  best  of  it  is  yet  to  come  when  later  I  will  be  able  to 
make  these  same  things  for  my  sisters  and  others  without  any  help." 

■''Although  my  home  was  always  as  clean  as  I  could  keep  it,  still  this 
year  I  have  learned  things  about  cleanliness  that  I  never  knew  before.  I 
realize  now  that  cleanliness  is  the  basis  of  almost  everything.  I  feel,  this 
year,  that  mj'  home  is  the  best  place  on  the  earth  and  perhaps  the  domestic 
science  has  helped  me  to  feel  that  waJ^" 

"  I  have  found  out  that  the  happiness  of  a  family  depends  largely  upon 
cleanliness,  good  cooking  and  cheap  nutritious  food  more  than  it  docs  on 
money." 

"There  are  two  days  in  the  week  that  I  look  forward  to  because  of  my 
interest  for  the  studies  coming  that  day.  These  two  days  are  Tuesday 
morning  and  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  we  go  to  domestic  science  at 
66  Saratoga  street,  where  I  spend  five  hours  making  useful  things  that 
will  come  into  hfe  later  on." 

The  prevocational  work  of  the  Dillaway  District  opened 
under  conditions  apparently  impossible.  But  through  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  principal  and  the  fine  work  of  the 
teachers,  superior  results  have  been  obtained.  The  girls  took 
a  house  in  poor  condition,  and  in  the  hours  devoted  to  pre- 
vocational work  they  painted  closets,  learned  how  to  clean 
walls  of  rooms  and  prepare  them  for  paper  hangers.  They  did 
other  work  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  ways  and  means 
by  which  very  unattractive  houses  may  be  transformed  into 
comfortable  homes. 

Following  the  early  steps,  most  helpfully  supplemented  by 
the  schoolhouse  commission,  the  girls  received  intensified 
training  in  practical  cookery  and  household  sewing,  com- 
passing in  the  latter  a  specially  interesting  variety  of  work. 
They  have  made  napkins,  towels,  aprons.  They  have  done 
"home  darning,"  learning  in  school  to  repair  garments  which 
they  have  brought  from  home.  They  have  also  done  useful 
and  entertaining  work  in  knitting  and  several  children  say, 
"I  enjoy  knitting  most  of  all."  Another  says,  "It  was  so 
interesting  up  here  it  would  remind  you  of  the  little  Dutch 
girls  in  Holland,  all  knitting  and  very  busy.  The  girls  were 
feather  stitching  and  crocheting,  knitting  or  mending." 

Some  results  of  the  work  are  shown  in  the  following  extracts: 

"I  love  to  put  up  preserves,  such  as  pineapple  and  strawberry  marma- 
lade and  grape  jelly.  Last  fall  I  put  up  some  grape  jelly  and  it  was  so 
nice  mamma  sent  six  jars  by  parcel  post  to  my  aunt." 

"Of  course  each  division  onlj^  went  once  in  three  weeks.     I  loved  to 
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polish  the  faucets,  sweep  the  floors,  shine  the  stove,  wash  the  windows 
and  dust.  We  had  our  home  school  always  looking  immaculate,  so  when- 
ever we  had  company  we  were  proud  of  our  home.  When  we  started  our 
cooking  I  found  it  very  difficult,  but  now  there  is  quite  an  improvement." 

"I  hope  you  do  not  forget  that  beside  all  this  hand  work  or  industrial 
work  we  have  fourteen  and  one-half  houi's  for  reading,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic  and  many  other  interesting  things.  I  like  my  arithmetic 
best  of  all  my  book  studies.  We  had  an  entertainrhent  at  our  school. 
We  represented  elderly  ladies  in  old-fashion  dresses.  Each  of  us  had  a 
different  part  and  in  the  meantime  we  sang  long  ago  songs.  We  were 
given  many  congratulations.  This  performance  was  given  for  the  mothers. 
The  money  we  got  we  were  allowed  to  buy  a  picture  for  our  room.  Miss 
Cole  bought  one  called  'The  Break-water.'" 

"I  could  not  express  my  feelings  about  that  pictm-e.  Would  you 
like  to  have  me  explain  it?  Well,  the  sky  is  dark  and  everything  is  dark, 
the  water  is  in  motion.  The  waves  are  extremely  high.  Off  at  a  distance 
you  merely  see  a  lighthouse.  Behind  the  monstrous  wave  is  a  large 
vessel.  You  may  see  that  the  sea  is  angry.  We  would  like  verj'  much 
to  have  you  come  and  see  the  picture." 

In  this  prevocational  work  in  all  schools  principals  and 
teachers  have  been  very  successful  in  cultivating  an  interest  in 
and  respect  for  home  making,  and  it  appears  that  the  efforts 
and  training  do  not  duplicate  those  of  the  homes. 

The  pleasure  of  the  girls  in  the  work,  their  response  to  the  high 
ideals  placed  before  them,  give  promise  of  results  worth  while 
in  the  homes  these  girls  will  establish  in  the  future.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  training  is  turning  the  thoughts  of  girls 
to  the  pleasure  of  homekeeping  and  homemaking.  Interest  in 
housework  arises  from  ideals  of  correct  and  nice  doing.  To 
train  girls  to  thrifty,  industrious  habits  of  work,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  their  minds  ideals  of  a  well  ordered  home  are  certainly 
no  small  or  unworthy  aims  of  public  school  work. 

A  surprising  by-product  of  this  prevocational  instruction  is 
improved  academic  results.  These  may  be  due  to  more  definite 
aims  and  increased  emphasis  on  essential  phases  of  the  "regular 
studies."  But  the  general  opinion  of  teachers  indicates  that 
the  classes  have  gained  academically  by  the  introduction  of  the 
prevocational  tasks  and  studies. 

A  few  other  schools  than  those  mentioned  above  have  had 
some  extra  time  assigned  this  year  for  sewing  or  cookery.  All 
have  done  good  work;  most  are  asking  for  extended  opportunity 
for  the  coming  year,  and  several  schools  are  for  the  first  time 
to  carry  prevocational  classes  for  girls. 
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The  entire  list  of  schools  for  1914-15  is  as  folloAvs: 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Hugh  O'Brien. 

Bowdoin.  John  Winthrop. 

Dillaway.  Lewis. 

Elihu  Greenwood.  Lowell. 

Emerson.  Nor  cross. 

Everett.  Shurtleff. 

Franklin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Gaston.  Warren. 

George  Putnam.  Washington. 

Hancock.  Washington  Allston. 

Hyde.  WeUs. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Your  visits  to  class  rooms  have  made  you  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  excellent  and  progressive  work  done  by  this  depart- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  the  sympathetic,  able  supervisor, 
Miss  Josephine  Morris.  Miss  Morris's  report  of  the  year's 
work  is  submitted  in  full  below. 

Aim. 

The  work  of  this  department  aims  to  give  our  girls  a  training  in  prepa- 
ration for  home  life  by  instructing  them  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
home.  The  average  girl  in  these  classes  is  more  or  less  familiar  from 
observation  in  her  own  home  with  the  practical  results  of  sewing  and 
cookery.  Her  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved,  however,  is  maccu- 
rate,  so  we  aim  to  instruct  her  as  to  the  reasons  why  certain  materials 
are  treated  in  certain  ways,  and  why  certain  processes  are  carried  on. 

We  aim  to  arouse  in  the  girls  an  interest  and  desire  for  a  well  ordered 
home,  to  promote  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  thrift  and  to  show  them 
that  homemaking  is  a  great  profession  and  not  a  life  of  drudgery. 

Explanation  and  practice  go  together  in  this  work  and  as  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  subject  lies  in  the  doing,  all  explanation  necessary  is 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Our  aim  is  to  teach  the  girls  to  sew  and  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  also  to  work  hard  and  to 
accomplish  skillfully  the  varied  exercises  of  the  kitchen  occupations. 

Sewing. 

The  sewing  has  been  so  arranged  that  each  principle  of  the  sewing 
stitches  is  illustrated  by  application  to  some  useful  garment.  The  pupils 
are  supposed  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  varieties  of  materials 
used  and  to  correlate  sewing  with  other  branches  of  school  work,  such 
as  study  of  cotton  and  wool,  countries  producing  raw  materials,  primitive 
manufacturing  as  compared  with  modern,  color  work,  applied  designs, 
etc. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  department  has  been  standard- 
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ized  so  that  each  teacher  has  a  certain  amount  of  work  laid  down  for 
each  month.  Standard  patterns  have  been  given  to  each  teacher  and 
standard  directions  for  making  all  garments.  This  has  been  so  arranged 
that  a  girl  moving  from  one  district  to  another  may  take  up  her  work 
where  she  has  left  off,  thus  losing  no  time. 

Home  mending  classes  have  been  carried  on  in  ten  schools  during  the 
past  year.  All  kinds  of  garments  have  been  brought  from  home  to  be 
mended.  Dresses  that  have  been  outgrown  have  been  let  down;  sleeves 
have  been  lengthened;  all  garments  have  been  mended  and  darned;  boys' 
trousers  and  worn  garments  have  been  patched;  stockings  darned,  etc.,  etc. 

While  it  has  been  our  aim  to  have  such  classes  in  every  district  we  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  as  we  cannot  get  clean  garments 
for  mending  in  many  places  where  mending  is  most  needed. 

All  the  girls  of  the  sewing  classes  have  been  given  speed  lessons.  Almost 
1,000  speed  lessons  have  been  given  during  the  past  year.  Our  object  in 
doing  this  has  been  to  try  to  show  these  girls  that  quantity  as  well  as 
quaUty  of  work  is  desired,  and  to  teach  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  learn  to  sew  quickly  if  they  are  to  take  up  sewing  for  a  livelihood  when 
they  leave  school. 

The  eighth  grade  girls  of  the  Norcross,  DiUaway  and  Hyde  Districts  have 
carried  on  extension  sewing  during  the  past  year.  They  have  worked  along 
shop  Lines,  using  the  sewing  machine  to  a  great  extent.  They  have  made 
simple  wash  dresses  for  themselves  and  undergarments  as  well.  They 
have  made  children's  flannel  petticoats,  flannel  night  dresses,  children's 
kimona  dresses,  aprons,  sash  curtains  and  all  kinds  of  household  articles. 

Twice  during  the  year  the  masters  of  the  Hyde  and^  Norcross  schools 
have  sent  out  cards  announcing  a  sale  of  these  garments.  The  articles 
have  been  sold  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  parents  have 
been  most  eager  to  purchase. 

The  girls  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Theodore 
Lyman  Districts  and  four*  members  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  are 
making  their  graduation  dresses.  These  dresses  are  made  of  white  lawn 
and  lace.  The  good  taste  and  excellent  workmanship  displayed  in  these 
gowns  make  it  almost  mipossible  to  believe  they  are  so  inexpensive.  They 
range  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $3. 

While  it  has  been  our  ambition  for  many  years  to  have  all  the  girls 
graduating  from  the  elementary  schools  make  their  dresses,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  parents  to  agree  to  this.  They  have  ignored  our 
advice  in  this  matter,  feeling  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  dress  their  girls 
as  they  .see  fit. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  sewing  department  this  year  is  as  follows: 
33,000  garments. 

14,000  patches,  darns,  mending,  etc. 

6,000  strips  of  buttonholes  (3  to  6  buttonholes  on  each  strip). 
5,000  samplers. 
1,000  speed  lessons. 
85  graduation  dresses. 

Cookery. 
In  the  cookery  department  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  during  the 
past  year  has  also  been  standardized.    Every  cooking  teacher  has  a  partic- 
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ular  lesson  planned  for  each  week  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  laid  out 
for  each  lesson.  We  have  adhered  closely  to  housekeeping  and  to  the 
principles  and  processes  of  cookery  in  this  grade. 

In  the  eighth  grade  we  have  reviewed  all  the  principles  and  processes 
taught  the  previous  year  and  have  allowed  the  girls  to  enlarge  on  that  work. 
They  have  combined  the  dishes  taught  them,  making  up  their  own  menus 
for  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners  and  suppers.  This  plan  has  been  designed 
to  train  the  girls  to  think.  They  have  also  received  instructions  in  planning 
these  menus  according  to  food  value  and  cost,  in  purchasing  materials,  and 
in  cooking  and  serving  these  meals  as  they  should  be  cooked  and  served 
in  any  weU  ordered  home. 

In  the  school  kitchens  during  the  past  year  about  twelve  hundred  simple 
meals  have  been  planned,  cooked  and  served.  The  girls  of  this  grade  have 
also  been  instructed  in  simple  rules  for  caring  for  the  sick,  in  arranging  a 
tray  for  a  sick  room,  in  cooking  and  serving  drinks  and  foods  for  an  invalid. 
They  have  had  many  talks  on  the  care  of  milk,  on  the  care  of  babies' 
bottles,  on  the  preparation  of  food  for  babies,  etc.  In  some  of  the  schools 
the  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  cookery  teacher,  have  visited  the  milk 
depots  to  see  the  different  steps  taken  in  handling  the  milk. 

The  "school  home"  work,  as  it  is  called,  includes  both  sewing  and 
cookery.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  Washington  Allston  and  the  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  Districts.  It  has  aimed  to  relate  more  closely  the  school  and  home 
and  to  build  into  the  pupils'  minds  a  deeper  significance  of  the  meaning 
of  home.  The  girls  of  these  schools  have  had  lessons  in  laundry  work, 
making  of  metal  polishes  and  care  of  metals,  fall  housecleaning  of  all  the 
rooms  of  the  suites,  applied  hygiene  in  connection  with  bedroom  work, 
instruction  and  practice  in  hospital  bedmaking  and  points  on  home  nurs- 
ing. They  have  furthermore  made  a  table  of  costs  of  staple  articles. 
They  have  done  preserving  in  large  quantities  with  the  cost  estimated. 
They  have  planned  the  cooking  and  serving  of  meals  for  from  six  to  twenty 
people  and  the  exact  cost  of  each  meal.  Teachers  in  these  districts  pur- 
chase the  preserves  and  lunches. 

The  girls  of  the  ungraded  classes  of  the  WeUs  District  have  had  the 
privilege  of  using  the  suite  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  for  all  branches 
of  housekeeping. 

All  the  girls  in  the  sewing  and  cookery  departments  have  been  encouraged 
to  perform  some  definite  home  tasks,  such  as  taking  entire  care  of  their 
own  rooms,  doing  the  family  mending,  making  all  the  bread  for  the  family, 
helping  with  the  Satiirday  cooking,  etc.  In  connection  with  tliis  work 
they  keep  what  is  called  their  "task  book."  In  this  book  is  recorded  all 
the  tasks  performed  at  home.     The  parent  signs  this  book  every  month. 

Mothers^  Meetings. 

Mothers'  meetings  have  been  held  in  ten  of  the  school  kitchens  during 
the  past  year;  bread  made  and  baked  by  every  girl  in  the  class  is  exhibited 
at  these  meetings. 

The  teacher  puts  a  number  on  each  loaf  of  bread  when  it  is  completed, 
holding  the  name  of  the  maker  in  reserve.  Three  of  the  mothers  are 
selected  as  judges.     The  girl  who  has  made  the  best  shaped,  the  lightest. 
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the  best  baked  and  the  finest  grained  loaf  is  considered  the  prize  winner, 
although  no  prizes  are  offered.  She  is  complimented  on  her  splendid 
work  and  she  feels  quite  proud  of  her  accomplishment.  An  informal 
meeting  then  takes  place.  Many  of  the  mothers  have  spoken  on  the  great 
help  theii-  daughters  have  been  to  them  since  they  have  attended  cooking 
school,  also  on  the  advantages  that  are  given  the  girls  (along  these  lines) 
by  the  Boston  public  schools.  A  simple  collation,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, small  cakes  and  tea,  made  by  the  girls,  is  then  served. 

Supervision  of  the  Department. 

More  than  four  hundred  visits  have  been  made  by  myself  to  the  teachers 
of  this  department  during  the  past  ^ear.  Each  teacher  has  been  visited 
on  an  average  four  times  during  this  school  year.  The  young  teacher  and 
the  teacher  who  needs  help  for  improvement  are  visited  more  frequently 
than  the  superior  teacher. 

Teachers'  meetings  for  both  the  sewing  and  cookery  department  have 
been  held  each  month.  At  these  meetings  we  have  had  lectures  on  deco- 
ration of  the  home,  table  decoration,  applied  design  and  refinement  in 
dressing.  Problems  in  work  have  been  discussed  and  many  papers  have 
been  read  on  different  subjects,  such  as  textiles,  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
by  the  left-handed  child  in  sewing  classes,  preservation  of  foods  in  the 
home,  choice  of  kitchen  utensils,  table  furnishings,  etc. 

The  "Cornell  Reading  Courses"  and  "Farmer's  Bulletins"  have  also 
been  discussed  at  these  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPHINE   MORRIS, 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Syllabuses  for  Grades. 
Following  your  directions,  meetings  of  all  second  and  of  all 
third  grade  teachers  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
3'Our  plan  to  have  syllabuses  prepared  by  teachers  on  the  work 
of  these  grades.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  syllabus  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  and  special  committees  organized  to 
consider  special  subjects.  Chairmen  of  these  special  commit- 
tees have  also  been  called  together  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
coming  year  and  spelhng  material  furnished  by  the  teachers, 
tabulated  by  the  director  of  promotion  and  educational 
measurement,  together  with  other  data  of  prehminary  nature, 
have  been  placed  in  their  hands.  The  various  committees  are 
at  work  with  a  view  to  presenting  to  the  superintendent  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year  1914-15  the  results  of  their  con- 
sideration, hoping  that  these  may  be  pubUshed  in  some  form 
which  will  make  them  available  as  common  guides  and 
suggestions  to  all  second  and  third  grade  teachers. 
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"While  your  request  calls  onlj'^  for  a  report  on  special  assign- 
ments, you  may  perhaps  be  interested  to  glance  over  a  sum- 
marized statement  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  year. 

First.—  School  visitations.  In  eleven  elementary  districts, 
two  high  schools,  and  to  special  teachers  of  the  household 
science  and  arts  department  and  visitations  of  special  assign- 
ment. These  visits  include  many  conferences  with  principals 
and  teachers. 

Second. —  Meetings.  Of  these,  two  have  been  called  for 
principals,  one  considering  a  n^  and  unusual  scheme  of  ele- 
mentary school  organization  in  operation  in  New  York  State; 
both  meetings  gave  exhibitions  of  features  of  special  excellence 
prepared  by  schools  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 

Fourteen  meetings  of  teachers  have  been  held,  three  present- 
ing, with  criticism  and  discussion,  the  principles  of  the 
Montessori  System  of  Education;  six  at  which  the  Richmond 
Superintendents'  Meeting  was  reported;  one  with  special 
exhibit  and  lecture  on  "Life  and  Customs  in  Japan";  two 
special  district  meetings;  one  meeting  for  all  second  and  third 
grade  teachers  of  the  city,  "Reading"  being  the  topic;  one 
meeting  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  teachers  of  geography. 

Third. —  Publications.  Preliminary  work  on  circulars,  for 
example,  that  upon  college  credit  courses;  two  issues  of  "The 
Token." 

Fourth. —  Correspondence.  A  large  task,  perhaps  as  unpro- 
ductive as  necessary. 

Fifth. —  Disposition  of  "Children's  Correspondence." 

Sixth. — •  Issuance  of  Normal  certifications. 

Seventh. —  Board  of  superintendents'  meetings,  reports 
and  assignments. 

Eighth. — ■  Examinations,  preparing  and  editing  papers, 
inspecting  teaching  exercises;  considering  theses  for  master- 
ships; theses  and  book  reviews  presented  by  promotional 
candidates. 

Ninth. —  Examination  of  text-books  proposed  for  adoption. 

Tenth. —  Office  hours,  which  demand  never  less  than  seven 
hours  per  week  rather  than  the  three  scheduled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELLOR  CARLISLE  RIPLEY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
FRANK  V.   THOMPSON. 


Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
NThe  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  completed  the 
second  year  of  its  existence.  The  value  and  popularity  of  this 
school  has  been  proven  beyond  question.  Many  more  applica- 
tions have  been  received  than  the  limited  quarters  of  the  school 
could  accommodate.  It  has  been  necessary  to  refuse  all  out-of- 
town  applications  so  that  local  boys  could  be  provided  for. 

By  reason  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  possible  of  accom- 
modation and  the  large  overhead  charges  for  equipment, 
administration  and  high  grade  teachers,  the  per  capita  expense 
has  up  to  the  present  been  abnormally  high,  though  decreasing 
—  $220  for  year  1913-14.  On  the  basis  of  an  organization  of 
600  to  1,000  pupils,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  newly 
adopted  salary  schedule,  the  per  capita  expense  will  be  reduced 
to  $120  per  year  gross,  and  with  further  reductions,  owing  to 
the  sale  of  products,  the  per  capita  expense  will  be  well  within 
the  range  of  per  capita  costs  for  pupils  in  ordinary  secondary 
schools.  Deducting  the  reimbursement  which  the  state  gives 
for  approved  industrial  schools,  the  expense  which  the  city 
wdll  need  to  meet  for  industrial  education  ought  to  prove  sub- 
stantially less  than  for  other  forms  of  secondary  instruction. 

Under  the  policy  adopted  by  the  state  the  Boston  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  operates  under  the  plan  of  the  productive  shop. 
It  is  felt  that  a  practical  method  of  traming  can  be  effected 
under  no  other  plan.  The  productive  shop  plan,  however,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  organized  labor.  The  vital 
object  of  the  school  is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  industrial 
shop,  simply  product.  The  primary  object  of  the  school  is 
training.  One  boy  in  the  school  does  not  displace  one  worker 
in  industry.  The  boy  works  seven  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  forty  weeks  in  the  year ;  he  spends  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  his  time  in  nonproducing  work,  such  as  drawing, 
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school  subjects,  hygiene,  study  of  citizenship;  he  is,  further- 
more, a  beginner,  and,  consequently,  a  slow  worker;  then 
again,  as  before  stated,  the  object  is  not  speed  but  thoroughness, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  at  the  bench.  In  view 
of  these  factors  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ratio  of  product  for 
a  boy  in  the  industrial  school  compared  with  actual  workers  in 
industry  is  about  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty  —  that  is,  it  will  take 
twenty  boys  in  the  industrial  school  to  produce  what  one 
skilled  worker  in  industry  is  accustomed  to  turn  out.  Since 
there  is  one  instructor  employed  for  every  group  of  fifteen  boys 
and  most  of  the  instructors  are  chosen  from  the  best  equipped 
and  best  skilled  in  the  industry,  it  is  reasonable  to  deduce  that 
actual  workers  in  the  trades  are  not  reduced  but  probably 
actually  slightly  increased. 

Much  of  the  product  of  the  school  is  used  in  the  schools 
themselves;  much  work  is  undertaken  for  the  schoolhouse 
commission  in  repairs,  supplementary  installations,  etc. 
Examples:  Fitting  up  of  the  private  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools;  furniture  for  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts; 
electrical  wiring  for  the  Prince  School. 

Some  reorganization  in  the  way  of  teaching  related  technical 
subjects  is  proposed  for  the  present  year  1914-15.  The  past 
plan  consisted  in  having  the  boys  take  their  related  school 
work  at  a  central  room  where  teachers  gave  instruction  to 
various  groups  of  boys  pursuing  different  trades.  This  plan 
has  been  open  to  the  objection  that  general  teachers  do  not 
clearly  appreciate  the  special  needs  which  each  group  of  boys 
finds.  The  science  which  boys  in  the  electrical  trades  groups 
needs  is  very  different  from  that  which  boys  in  the  carpentry 
trades  should  receive.  It  is  now  proposed  to  keep  a  trade 
segregation  entirely  within  each  group.  This  means  that  the 
boys  receive  practically  all  their  instruction,  whether  trade  or 
related  school  work,  in  the  department  in  which  they  are 
enrolled;  their  arithmetic,  science,  Enghsh  and  history  emanate 
from  the  teachers  of  the  particular  department  in  which  they 
are  receiving  their  trade  training.  In  order  to  do  this  success- 
fully special  care  is  to  be  taken.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
state  department  the  heads  of  the  various  trade  departments 
are  devoting  much  thought  and  preparation  to  the  matter. 
Seminars  held  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  problem  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  and  city  officials.     It  has  long  been  felt  by  those  respon- 
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sible  for  the  problem  of  trade  training  that  the  teaching  of 
related  school  subjects  has  not  been  strong.  By  the  proposed 
plan  much  improvement  is  hoped  for  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Plans  for  the  new  building  in  the  Fenway  have  been  drawn. 
The  proposed  plant  for  the  school  promises  to  be  in  every  way 
a  model  of  its  kind.  There  are  to  be  found  in  this  country 
to-day  very  few  school  structures  which  could  be  studied  for 
comparison  for  the  needs  of  the  Boston  institution.  Most  of 
our  so-called  industrial  school  buildings  throughout  the  country 
are  in  reality  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  technical  or  manual 
training  work.  The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  far 
different  purposes  from  those  of  a  technical  high  school;  hence 
the  matter  of  an  appropriate  building  had  to  be  studied  on  lines 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  conventional  character  of 
other  types  of  secondary  schools.  The  building,  first  of  all,  had 
to  be  designed  from  the  standpoint  of  furnishing  effective  work- 
shops in  which  marketable  products  will  be  produced.  Then 
the  building  must  contain  class  rooms  for  related  school 
subjects  —  and  finally,  the  building  must  furnish  offices  for 
school  administration  purposes.  To  combine  these  different 
needs  a  building  has  been  planned  on  somewhat  unconventional 
lines.  There  is  a  head  house  where  class  rooms  and  adminis- 
trative offices  are  provided  for  and  projecting  from  each  end  of 
the  head  house  are  long  wings  designed  as  trade  shops.  The 
head  house  has  the  appearance  of  a  school  building,  while  the 
wings  are  built  in  factory  fashion  and  mainly  of  factory  con- 
struction. 

The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  now  reached  a 
period  when  boys  are  prepared  to  enter  industry  with  some  skill 
and  aptitude.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  rule  which  permits  day  industrial  schools  to  employ 
one  vocational  assistant  for  each  one  hundred  students.  The 
>  chief  measure  of  efficiency  of  a  vocational  school  is  the  success 
of  students  in  actual  work.  The  school  ought  to  have  the  duty 
of  placement  and  follow-up  of  its  own  students  in  order  to 
know  definitely  the  facts  which  actual  employment  reveals. 
No  central  placement  bureau  should  take  over  the  work  of 
placing  and  following  up  graduates  of  vocational  schools,  else 
other^vise  the  school  loses  the  spur  of  continual  self-appraisal. 
If  a  properly  equipped  person  can  be  found  he  should  be  assigned 
at  once  to  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  to  handle  the 
important  problem  of  placement  and  follow-up  work.  It  is  the 
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practice  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  not  to  issue  certificates  of 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  school  until  the  girl  has  worked 
successfully  three  months  in  industry  and  this  fact  is  duly 
attested  by  an  employer.  A  similar  practice  is  commended  for 
the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  has  completed  a  highly  successful 
year  and  has  apparently  found  its  work  and  is  making  achieve- 
ments which  have  won  the  cordial  approval  of  the  advisory 
committee,  the  state  officials,  the  employers,  and  the  parents 
and  students  as  well.  After  careful  inspection  of  the  state 
agent,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  a  letter  of  special  approval  was 
sent  to  me. 

The  advisory  committee  of  this  school  has  proven  an  effective 
and  helpful  body  of  supporters  and  guides.  The  members  of 
the  committee  have  attended  the  regular  meetings  and  sub- 
committees have  faithfully  studied  particularly  assigned 
problems,  reporting  subsequently  to  the  whole  committee  their 
findings.  The  achievements  of  this  particular  committee  give 
evidence  that  lay  committees  properly  selected  can  be  of  much 
service  to  vocational  schools.  A  sub-committee  of  the  advisory 
committee  is  at  present  dealing  with  the  garment  makers 
trades,  both  manufacturers  and  trade  officials,  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  extension  of  the  school  so  that  part-time  classes 
of  young  workers  in  the  industry  may,  during  the  dull  seasons, 
attend  classes  for  improvement  in  trade  training.  This  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  and  significant  extension  of  the  trade  school 
movement,  which  if  it  becomes  a  reality  will  be  a  concrete 
instance  of  the  value  of  the  service  which  an  effective  advisory 
committee  may  render. 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Substantial  advance  during  the  past  year  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance.  At  last 
this  useful  adjunct  to  our  school  system  seems  to  be  placed 
upon  a  sohd  foundation.  A  director  of  vocational  guidance 
has  been  provided  for  within  the  Continuation  School  organiza- 
tion. The  director  of  vocational  guidance  is  primarily  occupied 
with  matters  connected  with  the  Continuation  School  organiza- 
tion.    He  it  is  who  places  in  the  hands  of  each  boy  and  girl. 
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between  the  ages  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  leave  school  to  go 
to  work,  his  certificate.  He  talks  with  each  young  person 
coming  before  him  about  his  reasons  for  leaving  school  and 
endeavors  if  possible  to  persuade  the  apphcant  to  return  to 
school;  he  learns  the  tastes,  aptitudes  and  ambitions  of  each 
candidate  for  work;  he  designates  what  continuation  school 
should  be  attended.  His  next  duties  are  with  the  vocational 
counselors  of  the  various  elementary  and  high  school  dis- 
tricts. This  year  a  series  of  locality  conferences  will  be  held 
with  the  counselors  at  which  vocational  guidance  problems 
will  be  discussed.  The  director  by  reason  of  his  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  employment  problem  will  be  able  to  bring  first 
hand  much  valuable  information  and  advice  to  the  counselors. 

To  provide  for  more  effective  performance  of  the  additional 
duties  which  vocational  counselors  in  the  schools  assume  some 
provision  for  additional  compensation  or  exemption  from  school 
duties  should  be  made.  Each  school  district,  whether  high  or 
elementary,  could  profitably  use  the  whole  time  of  one  teacher 
for  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up  work. 

The  placement  bureau  is  not  an  official  school  institution. 
The  school  committee,  however,  has  assumed  partial  support 
by  paying  rentals  of  rooms  adjoining  the  certificate  department. 
This  bureau  is  of  much  assistance  to  the  school  system.  Par- 
ticularly does  it  show  the  schools  the  possibihties  and  proper 
means  of  placing  leaving  pupils,  A  relation  of  strong  coopera- 
tion exists  between  the  placement  bureau  and  the  school 
system.  All  records  of  leaving  pupils  prepared  for  the  certifi- 
cating department  are  prepared  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  is 
sent  to  the  placement  bureau.  Since  the  placement  bureau 
publishes  printed  reports  of  its  own  proceedings,  I  shall  not 
further  discuss  the  work  of  this  organization. 

Report  on  Commercial  Education. 
The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  has  for 
manj^  years  past  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  school  system 
of  Boston.  To  this  institution  we  owe  much  in  the  way  of 
useful  educational  contribution  and  suggestion.  Our  Trade 
School  for  Girls  was  originated  by  women  prominent  in  the 
Union;  the  coming  of  salesmanship  into  our  continuation 
schools  and  (during  the  past  year)  into  our  high  schools  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  Union;  the  splendid  system  of  provid- 
ing school  luncheons  in  our  high  schools  is  another  Union 
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project.  The  valuable  report  upon  the  condition  of  girls  in 
commercial  positions  constitutes  another  debt  that  we  owe  to 
the  research  department  of  that  institution.  This  report  was 
made  partly  under  my  direction  and  with  my  full  cooperation, 
and  has  been  printed  as  a  school  committee  document  so  that 
each  commercial  teacher  in  our  high  schools  may  possess  a 
copy.  No  similar  investigation  has  been  made  anywhere  in 
this  country  and  the  facts  which  this  report  brings  out,  if 
properly  used,  will  be  of  material  aid  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
commercial  courses  in  our  high  schools. 

Constructive  Recommendations  for  Commercial 
Education. 

The  new  commercial  courses  to  be  established  must  pro- 
ceed primarily  from  the  objective  conditions  of  commerce,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  discernible  and  significant,  from  the  reasonable 
possibilities  and  legitimp,te  aspirations  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
only  secondarily  from  those  influences  which  we  now  fancy  are 
school  necessities.  The  form  and  content  of  vocational  educa- 
tion must  be  drawn  from  the  vocation,  while  the  determination 
of  particular  methods  may  remain  with  the  school  teachers  as 
heretofore.  Without  restricting  its  own  appropriate  functions, 
the  school,  under  this  procedure,  will  render  better  service  to 
society,  for  the  newer  and  better  ideal  of  social  betterment  is 
that  of  service,  not  of  domination. 

Commercial  education  in  the  future  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  preparation  for  a  few  commercial  vocations,  such  as  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  but  will  expand  to  include  preparation 
for  a  wide  range  of  different  activities,  as  wide  perhaps  as  the 
entire  range  of  occupation  in  commerce,  and  very  likely  even 
within  these  different  occupations  for  sub-division  of  higher  or 
lower  degree.  Industrial  education  is  adopting  a  policy  of 
founding  unit  courses  corresponding  to  the  specialized  organiza- 
tion of  industry.  There  is  much  suggestion  in  this  practice  for 
commercial  education.  Commerce,  like  industry,  has  a  wide 
range  of  occupations,  for  one  of  which  each  normal  boy  or  girl 
may  receive  training.  What  the  unit  courses  in  commercial 
education  may  prove  to  be  must  be  determined  by  investigation 
and  experiment.  An  analysis  of  the  division  of  work  actually 
carried  out  in  a  large  retail  organization  in  Boston  revealed 
two  hundred  different  kinds  of  jobs  or  unit  occupations  in  which 
one  or  more  individuals  were  employed. 
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We  are  beginning  in  progressive  states  (e.  g.,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Wisconsin)  a  program  of  educational  expan- 
sion towards  the  improvement  of  young  people  already 
employed.*  Commercial  education  has  a  large  and  proper 
function  in  continuation  schools.  A  considerable  number  of 
continuation  school  pupils  will  need  commercial  education  in 
some  form.  If  we  divorce  our  regular  day  school  commercial 
work  from  that  adopted  for  continuation  schools  we  shall 
build  up  a  water-tight  compartment  system  which  will  result 
in  a  needless  duplication  of  machinery  and  effort,  if  commercial 
education  were  to  remain  static,  a  newer  and  better  plan  for 
continuation  schools  would  be  obviously  necessary;  but  an 
adequate  and  improved  plan  for  day  schools  should  be  devel- 
oped which  will  be  comprehensive  and  efficient  enough  for  many 
continuation  school  needs.  A  suggestive  example  of  sound 
organization  is  seen  in  the  city  of  Leipsig,  where  the  whole 
compass  of  commercial  education  is  found  in  one  organization. 
The  same  director,  corps  of  teachers,  plant  and  equipment 
constitute  the  educational  resources  in  that  city  for  commercial 
education  of  all  grades.  Many  types  of  commercial  instruction 
are  necessarily  maintained.  In  the  same  institution  are  found 
the  boy  who  leaves  school  at  the  earliest  legal  age  and  the  boy 
who  persists  a  year  or  two  longer;  here  is  maintained  the  school 
corresponding  to  our  commercial  high  schools,  and  students  of 
university  grade  are  under  the  same  director  and  are  taught  in 
part  by  instructors  who  conduct  courses  in  the  lower  schools. 

This  system  is  sound  financially  and  sound  educationally. 
By  means  of  one  plant  all  the  educational  needs  are  met  with  a 
minimum  of  cost,  for  there  is  no  idle  machinery  and  no  duplica- 
tion of  equipment.  From  an  educational  aspect  the  plan  is 
commendable  in  that  there  is  no  confusion  of  policies  respecting 
the  treatment  of  problems.  Commercial  education  under  this 
system  is  not,  as  with  us,  one  thing  in  day  schools,  another  in 
evening  schools  and  something  entirely  foreign  in  continuation 
schools.  In  our  large  cities  we  need  to  coordinate  and  unify 
our  various  educational  agencies  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
commercial  education. 

Logically,  then,  the  organization,  equipment  and  teachers 
of  day  high  schools  should  be  made  available  for  that  part 
of  continuation  work  which  shall  be  needed  by  junior  commer- 
cial employees.     This  connection  will  prove  mutually  advan- 

,  *  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 
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tageous,  the  continuation  school  by  securing  adequate  facilities 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  the  regular  school  by  dealing  directly 
with  actual  commercial  needs.  Particularly  the  consideration 
of  cost  to  communities  wall  prove  a  substantial  argument,  for 
the  financial  burden  of  education  now  borne  cannot  be  greatly 
increased  for  desirable  educational  extensions  without  undue 
sacrifice. 

Opportunity  for  practice  under  actual  conditions  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  Indeed,  an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical work  is  likely  the  prime  essential  for  all  kinds  of  vocational 
education.  The  medical  student  has  hospital  practice,  the 
normal  school  pupil  is  given  practice  teaching,  the  trade  school 
student  works  in  a  school  shop,  which  commonly  turns  out  a 
product  sold  under  competitive  terms  in  an  open  market,  or 
else  works  part  time  in  an  actual  shop  under  real  conditions. 
Theoretical  training  attempted  as  preparation  for  any  definite 
end  without  full  opportunity  for  practice  has  proven  unprofit- 
able. Nearly  all  vocational  education  in  the  past  was  originally 
instituted  with  little  opportunity  for  practical  participation 
in  activities  which  were  real;  and  all  these  attempts  have  gone 
through  an  evolution  which  ended  in  a  condition  where  the 
missing  essential  was  supplied.  Many  of  our  scholastic 
enterprises,  not  vocational,  but  seeking  to  instruct  in  objective 
facts,  have  gone  through  a  similar  evolution.  We  formerly 
taught  physics  and  chemistry  out  of  text-books  only.  Now  we 
bring  the  pupil  into  the  laboratory  and  strive  to  have  him 
acquire  his  knowledge  first  hand,  by  the  experimental  method, 
as  we  term  it. 

Commercial  education  has  had  its  laboratory  of  actual 
practice  commonly  in  the  form  of  the  model  oSice.  Text-books 
made  up  largely  of  practical  problems  have  furnished  material 
of  substantial  and  practical  value  to  the  student  preparing  for 
clerical  occupations  in  commerce.  Furthermore,  these  devices 
were  the  only  forms  available  for  vocational  practice  feasible 
for  use  under  conditions  that  have  quite  generally  prevailed 
and  in  many  places  they  may  prove  to  be  devices  for  clerical 
education  which  must  be  relied  upon  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  obviously  these  devices  lack  reality,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully they  may  be  maintained;  they  are  at  the  best  a  make- 
shift and  cannot  compete  in  effectiveness  with  the  opportunities 
which  real  offices  and  real  problems  present.  But  their  limi- 
tations are  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider  their  inade- 
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quacy  for  the  practical  training  of  young  persons  for  commercial 
occupations  dther  than  clerical,  and,  consequently,  for  a  large 
portion  of  possible  and  desirable  commercial  training  they  are 
valueless.  We  camiot  teach  salesmanship  or  store  service  by 
means  of  a  model  office.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  estabhsh 
model  stores  in  our  schools;  the  difficulties  of  simulating 
business  conditions  other  than  those  we  now  have  for  clerical 
pupils  need  no  extended  exposition.  Industrial  education 
confronted  with  a  similar  problem  is  choosing  a  wise  and 
economical  solution  by  seeking  to  use  the  factory  as  the  means 
of  opportunity  for  practice  and  experience,  e.  g.,  Beverly  and 
Fitchburg  plans.  The  way  out  for  commercial  education  is 
fikely  along  a  similar  path,  and  the  business  house  in  this  case 
should  furnish  the  opportunity  needed. 

If  there  is  established  a  real  and  vital  connection  between 
the  regular  high  schools  and  the  continuation  schools  where 
established,  we  may  more  easily  make  progress  in  securing 
the  business  house  as  the  laboratory  of  commercial  experience. 
The  business  man  may  perhaps  be  led  to  see  a  way  to  cooperate 
not  hitherto  recognized.  If  the  business  man  sends  his  junior 
employees  for  a  part  of  the  time  to  the  school,  why  should 
not  the  school  send  its  pupils  for  a  part  of  the  time  to  the 
business  house?  Let  us  assume  a  concrete  situation.  A 
business  house  has  at  certain  periods,  for  example,  four  hours 
a  week  during  the  working  hours,  a  hundred  employees  at 
continuation  school;  may  not  the  school  send  a  hundred  com- 
mercial students  from  its  class  rooms  to  take  the  place  of 
those  temporarily  at  school?  There  are  difficulties  in  such  a 
plan,  no  doubt;  there  will  arise  questions  of  compensation, 
lack  of  knowledge  of  store  conditions,  chances  of  loss  tlirough 
inexperienced  help  and  the  like,  but  there  are  no  fundamental 
obstacles  to  trying  the  experiment.  It  should  not  be  more 
difiicult  for  the  business  man  to  adjust  to  a  new  situation 
than  for  the  schoolmaster.  Our  proposition  offers  a  fair  trade ; 
the  business  man  to  train  the  schoolboy  and  the  schoolmaster 
to  instruct  the  business  employee. 

To  make  such  a  plan  work  successfully  changes  in  the  school 
as  well  as  adjustment  in  the  business  house  are  necessary. 
Industrial  education  operates  by  means  of  a  shop  and  school 
plan  using  the  coordinator,  i.  e.,  an  instructor  who  has  had 
experience  in  shop  practice  and  has  also  had  experience  in  the 
class  room  as  a  teacher.     With  this  double  equipment  the 


\ 
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coordinator  can  deal  effectively  with  the  two-fold  situation 
presented.  We  shall  probably  need  to  adopt  a  similar  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  commercial  education  if  we  are  to  obtain 
an  effective  method  of  bringing  the  school  and  the  business 
house  together.  Where  conditions  permit  the  week  and  week 
plan  characteristic  of  industrial  education  should  be  tried. 
This  plan  is  now  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial courses  in  Cincinnati. 

The  matter  of  arranging  high  school  programs  to  permit 
of  pupils  being  absent  from  school  certain  periods  on  particular 
days  undoubtedly  presents  real  difficulties  of  adjustment. 
The  week  and  week  plan,  i.  e.,  Beverly  and  Fitchburg  plan, 
presents  practically  no  program  difficulty.  Where  absences 
are  necessitated  at  irregular  intervals,  or  even  on  regular 
recurring  days  of  the  week,  the  difficulties  of  program  adjust- 
ment are  more  than  apparent  For  the  economical  and  efficient 
administration  of  a  high  school  regular  schedules  for  teachers 
and  pupils  are  a  necessity.  Where  part-time  pupils  pursuing 
commercial  studies  are  required  to  be  in  the  stores  on  certain 
days,  such  as  Mondays,  the  difficulty  arises  concerning  the 
proper  provisions  of  meeting  the  academic  assignments  arranged 
for  the  day.  The  schedule  for  teachers  in  the  school  who  teach 
related  academic  studies  may  be  unwarrantedly  disturbed. 

The  school  seeking  to  establish  effective  commercial  training 
must  face  these  difficulties.  The  adoption  of  the  departmental 
or  sub-school  organization  will  be  one  effective  method  of 
meeting  program  difficulties;  by  this  device  only  one  depart- 
ment is  disturbed  and  program  difficulties  do  not  pervade  the 
whole  school.  Again,  practice  work  in  stores  may  be  sought 
chiefly  on  Saturdays  or  confined  to  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  such  as  the  spring  or  fall.  Again,  pupils  might  work  the 
first  half-day  on  Monday  and  return  to  the  school  for  a  two- 
hour  session  in  the  afternoon,  wherein  the  academic  work 
designed  for  the  morning  might  be  given  in  condensed  form. 
Program  difficulties  may  be  adjusted  in  some  suitable  way  if 
the  worth  of  actual  practice  work  is  sufficiently  recognized  by 
the  schools.  If  school  credits  and  conventional  high  school 
requirements  are  chiefly  esteemed,  cooperative  relations  with 
business  houses  will  appear  as  secondary  in  importance  and 
the  difficulties  of  part-time  arrangements  will  loom  so  large 
that  nothing  so  disturbing  to  the  school  routine  will  appear 
advisable. 
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Much  progress  towards  making  cooperation  with  the  schools 
possible  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  business 
men.  The  routine  and  orderly  procedure  of  the  business  house 
are  not  less  important  to  the  store  than  similar  regularity  is  to 
the  school.  Temporary,  untrained  and  immature  workers 
in  the  store  threaten  the  serenity  of  business  managers  as 
much  as  the  unusual  conditions  mentioned  above  disturb  the 
school.  Certain  business  conditions  are  less  under  the  control 
of  the  business  executive  than  the  program  is  controlled  by 
the  school  principal.  The  seasonable  demands  of  trade  arise 
from  the  habits  of  society.  Due  to  social  custom,  Monday 
has  come  to  be  the  shopping  day.  The  stores  may  use  additional 
help  to  advantage  only  when  needs  for  more  workers  create 
a  larger  demand.  Primarily,  the  business  man  must  feel  the 
need  of  better  service  and  greater  efficiency  in  his  employees; 
he  must  recognize  the  function  of  training  as  a  means  of 
securing  these  qualities  and  must  see  in  his  school  the  agency  of 
furnishing  effective  training.  He  must  not  look  upon  the  school 
as  a  course  of  profitable  exploitation  to  be  used  purely  as 
temporary  exigencies  may  suggest.  The  business  man  must 
recognize  his  duty  towards  the  education  of  business  appren- 
tices. He  must  make  sacrifices  similar  to  those  of  the  school- 
master and  bear  his  part  of  the  inconvenience  and  cost  of 
cooperative  education. 

The  greatest  difficulty  besetting  the  problem  of  cooperative 
education  between  commercial  high  schools  and  business 
houses  will  be  found  in  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  two  potentially 
cooperating  agents.  Each  may  admit  the  abstract  proposition 
that  cooperative  education  is  theoretically  desirable,  but  his 
convictions  may  be  too  weak  to  cause  him  to  study  the  problem 
with  sufficient  seriousness  to  discover  practical  plans  of  opera- 
tion. The  business  man  may  applaud  the  idea  of  cooperative 
education  but  maintain  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  store 
prevent  him  from  participation.  The  schoolmen  may  assent 
to  and  approve  of  cooperative  educational  principles  but  see 
insuperable  difficulties  against  adoption,  because  of  the  wise 
departure  from  the  customs  and  practices  of  his  school  organiza- 
tion which  the  plan  involves.  This  situation  should  not 
be  discouraging,  for  it  is  merely  normal  and  has  been  paralleled 
often  heretofore  when  progressive  movements  have  been 
temporarily  halted  by  the  disturbing  difficulties  of  new  con- 
ditions.    If  cooperative  education  is  educationally  sound  and 
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economically  desirable,  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  adjustment 
will  be  overcome.  There  will  be  found  some  more  efficient 
business  men  who  Avill  be  willing  to  make  the  venture,  and 
some  more  enterprising  schoolmen  who  will  undertake  the 
experiment.  Imitation  is  easier  than  experiment,  just  as 
settlement  is  easier  than  exploration, —  and  the  majority  of 
both  business  men  and  schoolmen  may  be  expected  to  follow 
the  path  which  their  more  enterprising  leaders  have  prepared. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  begun  to  experiment  vigorously  with 
possibilities  of  cooperative  commercial  education.  As  hereto- 
fore stated,  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  has  conducted 
cooperative  work  since  its  inception  in  1906.  Since  1913 
courses  in  salesmanship  with  cooperative  features  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Girls'  High  School  and  in  the  Dorchester  High 
School.  In  January,  1914,  a  marked  extension  of  cooperative 
education  was  undertaken  by  the  school  authorities.  A  direc- 
tor *  of  practice  work  in  salesmanship  was  appointed  to 
coordinate-commercial  courses  in  general  high  schools  throughout 
the  city  with  practical  work  in  a  group  of  some  six  or  seven 
cooperating  stores.  The  new  cooperative  courses  are  optional 
with  the  schools,  but  the  desire  to  undertake  the  experiment  is 
apparently  strong.  Brighton  and  East  Boston  High  Schools 
established  cooperative  courses  in  1913-14  and  the  high  schools 
of  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park,  South  Boston  and 
Charlestown  are  doing  so  this  year.  The  work  of  the  director 
of  practice  is  an  important  feature  in  the  hoped-for  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Unbearable  confusion  to  business  managers 
would  be  the  result  if  each  individual  school  sought  to  arrange 
practice  periods  with  the  stores.  The  director  of  practice 
learns  the  possibilities  of  practice  in  the  different  stores,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the  general  conditions  of  the 
schools.  Thus  she  is  able  to  coordinate  the  work  between  the 
store  and  the  school  so  that  the  minimum  confusion  may  result. 
The  director  of  practice  has  authority  also  to  deal  with  the 
technical  salesmanship  courses  attempted  in  the  schools, 
has  supervisory  functions  over  the  teachers  of  salesmanship, 
and  possesses  familiarity  with  the  moral,  physical  and  business 
conditions  of  the  store  where  the  pupils  are  sent.  She  brings 
to  the  store  the  knowledge  of  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
of  the  school  and  to  the  school  the  demands  and  difficulties  of 
the  store. 

*  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  former  director  of  the  School  of  Salesmanship,  Women  s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 
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The  above  plan  is  designed  to  bring  about  effective  methods 
of  teaching  salesmanship.  Girls  in  high  school  are  almost 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  experiment.  The  High  School 
of  Commerce,  attended  only  by  boys,  operates  a  plan  of  longer 
duration  and  designed  to  meet  the  different  conditions  which 
boys  find  in  business.  The  Dorchester  High  School  is  developing 
a  plan  for  cooperative  work  in  connection  with  clerical  com- 
mercial education,  and  the  Charlestown  High  School  proposes 
to  make  the  same  venture  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  present  general  adoption  in  Boston  of  seemingly 
radical  methods  in  commercial  education  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  compulsion  on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  but 
rather  by  invitation  to  participate  in  an  experimental  educational 
project.  Considerable  freedom  regarding  the  character  of  the 
courses  is  allowed.  One  desirable  requirement  is  made,  namely, 
that  teachers  of  salesmanship  shall  be  those  duly  quahfied 
by  business  experience  and  training  to  give  the  technical 
instruction. 

At  the  present  time  no  careful  attempt  is  made  to  relate  the 
general  instruction  to  salesmanship.  The  suggestive  programs 
presented  below  may  be  analyzed  roughly  as  made  up  of  general 
unrelated  academic  work,  such  as  English  and  modern  lan- 
guages; related  technical  work,  such  as  commercial  geography, 
economics,  and  textiles;  and  purely  technical  or  vocational 
work,  such  as  shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  salesmanship.  It 
is  beUeved  that  experience  will  show  that  the  courses  should 
be  conceived  and  administered  as  related  academic  and  tech- 
nieal  subjects  and  purely  technical  work. 

Program  of  the  East  Boston  High  School. 
(Abridged  to  Show  Incorporation  of  Salesmanship.) 
The  work  in  the  first,  second  and  third  years  includes  subjects  already 
established  in  the  school,  e.  g.,  English,  a  foreign  language,  commercial 
geography,  industrial  history,  drawing  and  manual  training.  Stenography 
and  typewriting  may  be  elected  in  place  of  a  foreign  language  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Fourth  Year. 

Salesmanship,  store  practice,  etc. 3  points.* 

Textiles 2  points.* 

Color  and  design 1  point.* 

The  programs  might  be  criticised  as  attempting  simultane- 
ously preparation  for  several  commercial  occupations.     In  fact, 

*  20  points  required  for  full  year's  work. 
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three  distinct  commercial  occupations  are  aimed  at  in  the  pro- 
grams, namely,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  salesmanship. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  concerned  are  general  high 
schools  conducted  upon  the  elective  system,  the  proposed 
courses  represent  a  progressive  step.  Salesmanship  as  a 
competing  commercial  opportunity  with  clerical  callings  has 
not,  in  the  pupil's  mind,  at  least,  fully  demonstrated  its  value. 
There  is  much  excuse  at  the  present  time  for  the  pupil  to  insure 
his  chances  for  a  market  for  his  talents  by  securing  training 
in  more  than  one  outlet  of  commerce.  Honest  experiment, 
with  fair  competition  of  various  commercial  opportunities, 
accompanied  by  careful  tests  of  results,  wiU  eventually  show 
where  vocational  opportunities  lie.  The  more  definite  pro- 
vision for  the  departmental  organization  of  commercial  courses 
or  sub-school  plan  may  likewise  prove  to  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  quest  to  attain  more  efficient  results. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of 
the  general  high  school  so  organizing  its  resources  that  effective 
courses  in  commercial  education  might  be  the  result.  As 
before  indicated,  the  general  high  school  will  be  called  upon  for 
large  service  in  this  problem  of  improved  commercial  educa- 
tion. Many  larger  communities  will  choose  to  effect  the  same 
end  by  the  establishment  of  special  high  schools  of  commerce. 
Already  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  the 
special  institution  in  our  larger  cities.  The  special  school 
which  begins  de  novo  has  not  many  of  the  difficulties  to  over- 
come that  confront  the  general  high  school,  but  even  for  them 
substantial  advance  and  sound  achievement  will  be  the  result 
only  of  extreme  care,  favoring  conditions  and  judicial  procedure. 
In  the  first  place,  the  special  schools  usually  become  over-large 
and  unwieldy  at  the  start  before  the  real  vocational  problems 
are  comprehended.  Concentration  is  necessitated  upon  the 
mere  problems  of  housing  pupils  and  of  making  essential  pro- 
visions for  securing  teachers  and  of  furnishing  supplies. 

The  matter  of  finding  competent  teachers  has  many  real 
difficulties.  Available  candidates  with  satisfactory  experience 
invariably  must  be  found  in  other  high  schools  of  different 
character  and  purpose.  Very  few  normal  schools  or  higher 
schools  of  education  are  training  special  teachers  for  com- 
mercial schools.  The  special  school  will  be  obliged  to  give  its 
teachers  a  new  point  of  view  if  it  is  to  achieve  an  adequate 
realization  of  its  purpose.     Communities  are  prone  to  mistake 
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a  fine  building  with  a  pretentious  name  for  an  educational  idea. 
We  have  made  the  error  in  this  country  of  trying  to  create  in 
readj^-made  fashion  our  special  schools.  We  first  construct 
an  elaborate  building  to  gratify  local  pride  by  appeals  to  the 
eye;  we  select  our  teachers  from  the  local  corps  with  no  ade- 
quate notion  of  fitness  for  special  work,  and  we  transfer  our 
pupils  to  the  new  building  en  masse  without  careful  selection 
on  the  basis  of  vocational  fitness.  We  Americans  believe  in 
"going  concerns"  at  the  start,  whether  our  projects  be  educa- 
tional, social,  or  industrial ;  we  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  experi- 
mental or  evolutionary  processes  to  show  us  the  valuable  types 
from  which  to  choose  and  subsequently  to  expand.  We  believe 
that  bigness  is  success,  that  smallness  is  failure.  This  mental 
viewpoint  is  the  cause  of  much  waste  and  disastrous  change 
in  our  educational  policies.  The  time-honored  adage  that 
"haste  makes  waste"  has  not  given  us  caution  in  educational 
enterprises. 

A  community  seeking  to  establish  an  effective  special  com- 
mercial school  will  do  well  to  begin  modestly.  First  and  fore- 
most, a  principal  should  be  selected  who  possesses  knowledge 
of  the  special  problem,  broad  sympathies  and  qualities  of 
leadership.  Heads  of  departments  who  are  effective  executives, 
with  the  power  of  interpreting  significant  needs,  demands  and  con- 
ditions of  business  should  then  be  chosen,  and  teachers  of  training 
and  adaptability  should  be  added  to  constitute  a  minimum 
beginning  organization.  A  fine  building,  an  expensive  equip- 
ment, a  large  number  of  pupils,  may  easily  create  an  initial 
condition  which  has  in  it  far  more  of  danger  than  of  promise. 
Having  established  the  new  school  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum 
working  force  and  equipment,  it  will  next  be  highly  important 
for  those  commissioned  to  carry  on  the  work  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  make  the  special  school  meet  effectively  the 
objective  demands  of  business. 

The  expansion  of  a  useful  type  of  school  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  but  the  useful  type  is  difficult  to  find.  If  the 
expansion  is  not  too  rapid,  teachers  may  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  special  fitness  for  the  particular  problem  attempted.  There 
is  always  danger  of  too  rapid  growth,  where  usually  the  effort 
of  all  concerned  becomes  centered  on  mere  housing.  In  many 
of  our  large  cities  the  school  authorities  are  triumphant  over 
the  fact  that  a  seat  has  been  found  for  every  high  school  pupil 
who  has  applied  for  accommodations;    conditions  for  effective 
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work  are  oftentimes  not  seriously  considered.  The  special 
commercial  school  may  attract  hordes  of  children  who  are 
appealed  to  by  the  mere  novelty  of  the  name  or  by  the  publicity 
which  new  school  ventures  secure  from  the  press.  It  would  be 
a  useful  exjf)eriment  for  our  large  cities  to  found  model  high 
schools,  as  is  done  often  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools , 
where  young  teachers  in  training  may  have  fruitful  conditions 
of  practice,  and  where  teachers  in  other  high  schools  may  visit 
to  see  work  of  superior  merit  in  operation. 

The  special  commercial  high  school,  or  the  specialized  depart- 
ment of  commercial  training  of  a  general  high  school,  is  con- 
fronted to-day  with  the  choice  of  one  of  two  divergent  educa- 
tional principles.  These  issues  were  presented  in  sharp  contrast 
at  the  Richmond  meeting,  1914,  N.  E.  A.  Superintendents' 
Convention.*  Our  public  school  systems  in  embarking  upon 
the  policy  of  expansion  to  include  training  for  industrial  and 
commercial  vocations  will  not  achieve  immediate  and  effective 
results  unless  fundamental  differences  between  liberal  and 
vocational  education  are  recognized.  Liberal  education  enables 
us  to  appreciate  and  consume,  while  vocational  education  aims 
to  train  primarily  effective  producers.  The  two  forms  of 
education  may  be  attempted  simultaneously,  but  neither  will 
be  largely  effective  unless  the  function  of  each  is  kept  distinct 
in  the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  comparatively  shght 
modifications  of  general  high  schools  to  effect  what  is  called  a 
general  vocational  education  will  not  succeed  in  meeting  the 
social  and  vocational  needs  of  pupils.  Indeed,  these  modifi- 
cations may  cause  harm  because  the  real  liberal  features  of  the 
course  may  be  disturbed  with  no  compensating  advantage  in 
the  way  of  specific  vocational  preparation.  There  do  not  exist 
to-day  in  the  occupations  which  the  pupils  enter,  callings  which 
may  be  termed  general  occupations,  hence  a  general  vocational 
training  aims  at  nothing  which  has  an  objective  reality. 

A  better  and  surer  plan  of  guaranteeing  worthy  liberal  and 
vocational  education  may  be  to  attempt  them  successively. 
None  will  dispute  the  ideal  that  every  individual's  education 
should  be  founded  upon  as  liberal  a  basis  as  possible;  but  in 
addition  our  present  ideal  is  to  equip  our  future  citizens  with 
a  vocational  training  to  enable  effective  and  satisfying  partici- 

*  The  papers  presented  by  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts, 
and  by  W.  L.  Bagley,  University  of  Illinois. 
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pation  in  the  various  life  vocations.  Our  effective  medical  and 
law  schools  demand  for  entrance  a  broad  background  of  liberal 
training,  but  they  confine  their  own  instruction  to  strictly  voca- 
tional work.  The  period  at  which  actual  vocational  work 
should  begin  depends  primarily  upon  the  individual.  The 
mental  capacities,  the  economic  circumstances,  the  social 
environment,  will  cause  some  to  seek  vocational  education  as 
early  as  fourteen,  and  others  as  late  as  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two.  At  whatever  age  the  individual  presents  himself  for 
vocational  training  he  must  meet  primarily  the  methods, 
environment  and  procedure  of  the  vocation  sought.  The 
period  of  Hberal  training  is  over  when  he  commits  himself  to 
vocational  training,  or  as  long  as  he  follows  that  path.* 

The  above  position  strictly  interpreted  is  probably  too  radical 
for  immediate  adoption  as  a  widespread  educational  policy. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  restriction  of  freedom  to  the 
individual.  As  a  nation  we  believe  in  freedom  to  change  our 
life  plans  if  opportunity  and  inclination  prompt  us  to  do  so. 
For  immediate  purposes  we  are  concerned  in  discussing  effective 
plans  for  improved  commercial  education.  As  before  indicated 
commercial  education  for  purely  vocational  purposes  demands 
more  of  liberal  culture  than  other  vocations  attempted  in 
the  secondary  school  period.  But  every  commercial  course, 
whether  that  of  one  year's  duration  or  that  of  four,  should  have 
an  intensified  period,  immediately  before  the  student  expects 
to  go  into  commerce,  where  the  aim,  methods  and  experience 
are  primarily  and  perhaps  almost  exclusively  those  of  the 
business  environment  into  which  the  student  will  shortly  be 
sent.  Where  students  may  look  forward  to  four  years  of  second- 
ary instruction  as  preparatory  to  entering  business,  the  first 
year  might  be  primarily  liberal,  the  second  and  third  years 
primarily  prevocational,  and  the  fourth  year  primarily  or  pref- 
erably wholly  vocational.  For  those  who  drop  out  of  the  course 
through  accident  or  choice  the  continuation  school  or  evening 
school  should  give  the  opportunity  for  intensified  vocational 
work  which  was  lost  by  early  leaving.  The  shorter  term  com- 
mercial courses  may  be  arranged  with  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions of  hberal  and  vocational  studies  indicated  in  the  case 
of  the  four  years'  course.     Investigations  presented  in  Chapter 

*  Thia  statement  presents  broadly  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  David  Sneddon,  with  which 
the  author  agrees. 
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IV.  indicate  that  business  success  as  measured  by  earning 
capacity  bears  a  very  direct  relation  to  total  years  of  schooling. 
There  has  been  a  general  assumption  among  educators  that  a 
similar  relation  is  found  throughout  all  vocations,  but  investi- 
gations into  industrial  occupations  fail  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion.* It  seems  probable  from  present  evidence  that  short 
commercial  courses,  such  as  those  of  one  or  of  two  years  at  the 
close  of  the  elementary  school  period,  will  fit  immediately  for  no 
very  promising  commercial  occupations.  These  courses  are 
very  much  worth  while,  however,  if  the  individuals  who  have 
taken  them  after  entering  business  in  the  minor  capacities 
open  to  them  supplement  their  education  by  work  in  continua- 
tion or  evening  schools.  The  short  term  business  courses  are 
justified  for  those  who  for  limiting  reasons  are  unable  to  pursue 
longer  courses,  but  sound  vocational  advice  given  to  those  who 
pursue  them  should  point  out  the  need  of  supplementary  educa- 
tion, which  is  manifestly  essential  for  those  who  would  rise  to 
important  positions  and  probably  also  for  those  who  wish  to 
look  forward  to  even  satisfactory  wage  conditions  in  business 
occupations. 

Clerical  School. 
The  plan  designed  for  the  new  clerical  school  opened  in 
Boston  in  September,  1914,  embodies  the  principles  recom- 
mended with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  liberal  and 
vocational  training,  as  well  as  other  procedure  commended  as 
proper  in  the  creation  of  special  commercial  schools.  This 
special  school  is  designed  to  round  out  a  system  of  commercial 
education  which  already  comprises  commercial  courses  for  boys 
and  girls  in  general  high  schools  and  a  special  high  school  of 
commerce  for  boys.  The  new  school  will  serve  primarily  the 
needs  of  girls  by  offering  specialized  and  intensified  training 
in  clerical  vocations.  Three  courses  are  offered,  first,  a  course 
for  office  service  which  is  available  for  girls  who  have  success- 
fully completed  two  years  of  high  school  work,  not  necessarily 
commercial  in  character;  second,  a  course  for  stenographers 
and  high  grade  clerks,  available  for  girls  who  have  successfully 
completed  three  years  of  high  school  work,  without  designa- 
tion of  kind;  third,  a  course  for  bookkeepers  and  accountants, 
and  a  course  for  secretaries.    The  last  course  will  be  offered  to 

*  "  Vocations  for  Women,"  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 
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both  young  men  and  women.  The  clerical  school  will  attempt 
no  liberal  training  whatsoever.  The  applicants  for  the  various 
courses  will  come  with  an  academic  equipment,  which  pre- 
sumably constitutes  the  essential  elements  of  general  education 
necessary  for  successful  entrance  into  the  specialized  work  in 
the  vocation  sought.  No  specified  length  of  time  for  the  course 
will  be  assigned.  Some  students  with  preliminary  commercial 
training  in  other  schools  may  be  expected  to  complete  the 
work  in  half  a  year,  others  of  slower  rate  of  achievement  may 
take  a  year  or  even  longer.  The  methods  to  be  used  are 
designed  to  be  primarily  individual,  while  the  standards  of 
achievement  are  designed  to  prepare  for  successful  entrance 
into  the  specialized  commercial  occupations  aimed  at. 

Following  are  the  unit  courses  of  study  proposed  for  the 
clerical  school  of  Boston : 

Courses  in  the  Boston  Clepjcal  School. 

Course  Preparing  for  Office  Service. 

This  course  is  available  for  girls  who  have  completed  two  years  of  high 

school  work,  and  consists  of  the  following  subjects:  Bookkeeping,  office 

practice,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  penmanship  and  business 

English. 

Course  Preparing  for  Stenography  and  Higher  Clerical  Work. 
This  course  is  available  for  girls  who  have  completed  three  years  of  high 
school  work,  and  consists  of  the  following  subjects:  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
penmanship,  business  arithmetic,  English,  bookkeeping,  poUtical  geography 
and  office  practice. 

Course  Preparing  for  Secretarial  Work  and  Bookkeeping.* 
This  course  is  available  for  young  men  and  women  who  are  high  school 
graduates,!  and  consists  of  the  following  subjects:  a  (for  secretaries) 
stenography,  typewriting,  business  correspondence,  office  practice,  com- 
mercial procedure;  h  (for  bookkeepers)  bookkeeping,  use  of  office  machin- 
ery, filing  devices,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law. 

Students  in  each  of  the  above  courses  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their 
progress  will  permit,  and  they  are  given  certificates  when  they  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  courses  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  completion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  V.  THOMPSON, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

*  Not  given  during  the  year  1914-15. 

t  College  graduates  may  be  admitted  upon  special  action  of  the  school  committee. 
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6.     REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
MAURICE  P.   WHITE. 


Franklin  B.  Dyeb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Dear   Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith 
submit  my  report  upon  four  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  me. 

Manual  Training  and  Prevocational  Classes. 

Prevocational  work  is  intensified  manual  training.  Its 
purpose  is  educational,  at  the  same  time  leading  toward  indus- 
trial work.  We  have  had  manua-l  training  for  several  years 
and  for  all  boys  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
but  for  only  two  hours  a  week.  It  has  been  a  common  error 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  manual  training  by  the  material 
product,  instead  of  by  the  effect  upon  the  boy  which  has  been 
in  proportion  to  the  time  given.  In  prevocational  classes  the 
time  is  about  ten  hours  a  week  and  the  results  are  very  evident. 

In  1912-13  there  were  six  prevocational  classes  in  six  different 
districts. 


Agassiz 

Lewis    .... 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Sherwin 

Quincy 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 


Box  making. 
Printing. 

Furniture  making. 
Sheet  metal   working. 
Machine  work. 
Bookbinding. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  tried  a  new  experiment,  viz., 
having  three  classes  in  one  building.  The  "furniture  making" 
was  transferred  from  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District 
to  Lyceum  Hall  in  the  Mather  District,  and  two  new  classes 
were  added,  one  in  sheet  metal  work  and  one  in  electrical 
work.  Each  class  consisted  of  forty-five  boys  taken  from  the 
three  upper  grades,  and  all  had  been  retarded  in  their  school 
work.  The  main  purpose  was  to  arouse  an  interest  and 
develop  abihty. 

The  class  rooms  were  in  the  same  building  and  as  close 
to  their  corresponding  shops  as  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing allowed.  The  studies  were  limited  to  English,  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  drawing  and  shop  work,  with  some  instruc- 
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tion  in  hygiene.  The  school  day  was  six  hours  long  instead 
of  five.  Fifteen  boys  of  each  forty-five  were  in  the  shop, 
fifteen  were  working  with  the  class-room  teacher  and  fifteen 
were  studying.  There  were  no  home  lessons.  The  shop 
was  the  center  of  interest  and  the  academic  teacher  took  the 
shop  work  as  the  starting  point  of  all  her  work  in  the  various 
subjects. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  exceeded  expectations.  All 
the  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  class  were  graduated  and  the  master 
of  the  school  says  they  are  as  able  to  do  the  work  in  any  high 
school  as  the  boys  in  the  regular  classes.  They  are  earnest 
and  self-reliant.  The  teachers  have  worked  with  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  unexcelled  anywhere  in  the  city.  The  position 
demands  immense  energy,  skill  and  responsibility. 

What  has  been  accomplished  can  be  best  realized  through 
the  following  extracts  quoted  from  reports  of  the  various 
pre  vocational  classes: 

"An  ideal  condition  for  the  teaching  of  English  is  often  found  in  the 
electrical  class  of  the  prevocational  center.  This  is  because  things  are 
real.  There  is  a  real  experience;  there  is  the  relating  of  that  real  experi- 
ence to  real  people  who  are  reall}-  interested  listeners;  there  is  the  ^\Titing 
out  of  that  experience  for  publication  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  others  who 
have  not  had  said  experience." 

"The  next  step  then  was  to  arouse  a  desire  to  write  about  it.  This  was 
accomplished  bj'  the  'Workmaster,'  the  school  paper.  If  the  boy  could 
write  out  his  thoughts  in  an  interesting  way,  he  might  have  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  having  his  account  read  by  boys  of  his  own  age  throughout 
the  city.  His  family  and  his  friends,  too,  would  read  it,  and  all  this  would 
make  him  rightly  proud  and  happy.  A  boy  is,  therefore,  willing  to  put 
much  effort  into  the  written  paper.  It  is  noteworthy  that  failure  to  appear 
in  print  the  first  time  does  not  prevent  his  trying  again  and  again." 

"A  boj-'s  individuality  is  developed.  He  soon  shows  this  in  his  bearing, 
in  his  attitude  towards  his  work,  his  classmates  and  his  teachers  as  well  as  in 
the  straightforward,  business-like  look  in  his  eye  and  in  his  general  behavior 
throughout  the  school.  This  is  because  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
individual  self  has  come  the  realization  'that  a  high  life  may  be  led  in  even 
a  lowly  room,  that  one  may  be  a  hero,  sage,  or  saint  in  a  factory  or 
a  coal-pit,  at  the  handle  of  the  plough  or  the  throttle  of  the  engine';  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  have  an  aim  and  to  pursue  it  with  perseverance." 

"Towards  the  close  of  the  school  term  boys  from  the  various  classes  of 
our  center  went  into  the  hall  of  the  main  building  to  tell  the  boys  there 
about  the  work  they  had  been  doing  during  the  year.  The  manliness, 
the  self-possession  and  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  boj'S  were  noted  b.v 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.  No  one  was  'flustered'  because  he  was  pre- 
senting his  own  individual  thoughts  and  this  gave  him  strength  and  con- 
viction." 
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"Other  good  results  are  a  training  in  logical  thinking,  and  a  development 
of  concentration  which  in  turn  strengthens  the  memory.  The  step-bj-- 
step  process  in  the  shop  followed  by  the  telling  about  this  process  in  the 
academic  room  develops  logical  thinking." 

"The  cabinetmaking  class  this  year  is  made  up  of  boys  whose  mental 
ability  is  poorer  and  average  age  higher  than  the  other  classes  in  our 
building.  In  studying  to  find  the  reason  why  these  boys  were  retarded 
in  their  work,  I  found  that  while  some  are  sub-normal  others  needed  a 
strong  human  interest  taken  in  them  to  awaken  them.  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  the  boj's'  homes  as  often  as  possible.  In  making  these 
visits  I  have  been  most  cordially  welcomed  and  have  received  the  heartiest 
cooperation  from  the  parents.  When  I  visited  one  widowed  mother  in 
September,  she  said  that  her  son  was  'entirely'  unmanageable,  and  she 
had  given  him  up.  During  a  second  call  a  short  time  ago,  she  told  me  that 
George  was  such  a  good  boy  now.  'Why,'  she  said,  'he's  been  better  ever 
since  he  went  to  that  school.'  Another  mothe  ,  also  a  widow,  said,  'You 
have  made  a  man  of  my  boy.'  " 

"I  have  never  found  the  business  man  and  the  mechanic  so  much 
interested  in  school  work  as  they  are  in  this  introduction  of  practical  work 
into  the  schools.  To  the  boys  this  work  seems  like  living  instead  of  going 
to  school,  and  so  many  of  the  boys  have  said  that  this  is  the  shortest  year 
they  ever  knew." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  correlate  shop  work  and  arithmetic.  Board  measure 
has  been  taught  by  measuring  boards  brought  into  the  class  room  from 
the  shop;  measuring  the  amount  of  stock  in  pieces  of  furniture  (allowing 
for  waste),  measuring  the  floors  and  woodwork  of  rooms.  Then  we  have 
estimated  the  cost  of  materials,  and  made  out  bills  and  orders.  One  boy 
wrote  that  he  enjoyed  arithmetic  because  if  there  was  anything  he  didn't 
understand  he  could  go  into  the  shop  and  work  out  the  example.  The 
Courtis  tests  showed  an  increase  of  50  to  over  100  per  cent  in  accuracy." 

"A  visit  to  Chickering's  piano  factory  or  lectures  at  the  Franklin  Union 
furnished  material  for  interesting  oral  and  written  lessons,  and  the  boys 
tried  to  make  their  accounts  worthy  of  publication  in  the  'Workmaster.' 
Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  the  boj^'s  command  of  himself  and  his  English 
came  when  Mr.  Smith  invited  the  boys  to  tell  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  Mather  School  about  the  work  in  the  prevocational  school." 

"Desks,  bookcases,  tables,  and  other  models  were  taken  over  into  the 
hall,  and  over  twenty  boys  in  our  class  'participated'  in  the  exercises. 
One  boy  began  with  the  working  drawing  of  a  reed-top  seat  and  explained 
very  carefully  how  he  made  it.  Another  showed  reed  in  different  forms 
and  gave  its  history.  Others  told  of  the  orders  for  supply  boxes,  test 
tube  racks  and  T-squares  which  they  had  filled.  Some  showed  the  bread- 
boards, kitchen  racks,  etc.,  that  they  had  made  for  their  mothers.  There 
was  plenty  of  material  at  hand  to  test  the  boys'  ability  and  courage  to 
stand  before  so  large  an  audience  and  tell  about  cabinetmaldng." 

"Emphasis  is  placed  upon  commercial  geography.  The  class  visited 
the  waterfront,  bonded  warehouses,  and  ocean  steamships." 

"In  all  subjects  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  toward 
the  work.     The  boys  take  pride  in  their  work,  and  there  is  a  wholesome 
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self-respect  that  comes  from  being  able  to  do  something  better  than  the 
other  fellows  who  have  outshone  them  in  the  'regular'  grades." 

"More  than  half  of  those  who  are  to  be  graduated  are  planning  to  enter 
high  school,  and  the  others  are  making  definite  plans  in  regard  to  the  work 
or  trade  they  would  like  to  enter." 

"First,  from  the  parents'  standpoint:  One  mother,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  told  of  the  previous  school  years  of  her  boj'.  She  spoke  of  his  stub- 
bornness, his  insubordination  to  class-room  work,  his  lack  of  adaptation  to 
his  school  mates,  his  apparent  utter  stupidity  as  regards  his  studies.  Now, 
it  is  only  rarely  that  even  one  of  these  bad  qualities  crops  out;  he  is  slowly 
mastering  the  fundamentals,  and  has  acquired  an  astonishing  love  for 
geography  and  histor3^  He  will  never  be  a  student;  he  will  never  be  a 
gracious  young  man;  but  he  will  be  able  to  take  his  place  in  life,  and  that 
his  mother  had  despaired  of." 

"Another  mother  said,  'We,'  meaning  the  father  and  herself,  'never 
thought  we  would  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  H  —  graduate.  He 
has  been  so  slow,  so  discouraged,  but  now  all  is  changed.  He  feels  so  hope- 
ful; he  is  able  to  measure  himself  with  his  comrades.'  " 

"A  father  wrote,  'Can  we  ever  thank  you  enough  for  what  your  school 
has  done?'" 

"Their  interest  in  theu'  shop  work  never  tires.  Each  day  finds  them 
quick  of  step,  eager  of  eye,  when  they  leave  for  the  shop,  and  when  they 
return  they  are  anxious  to  discuss  their  problems  of  shop  work.  It  is  in 
the  correlation  of  shop  and  academic  work  that  the  room  teacher  may  give 
the  greatest  aid.  The  successful  sheet-metal  worker  must  know  his  arith- 
metic. If  he  is  to  compute  correctly  the  amount  of  metal  needed  for  the 
simplest  measure,  he  must  needs  understand  the  terms  area,  perimeter, 
circumference,  diameter,  altitude,  length,  capacity,  etc.  These  terms 
heretofore  have  been  words  of  more  or  less  mystic  meaning,  difficult  to 
pronounce,  more  difficult  to  understand;  but  now  they  become  part  of  his 
daily  vocabulary.  Decimals  as  .7854  or  3.1416  become  real  to  him.  That 
troublesome  point  has  a  use  it  seems.  How  much  more  interesting  to  do 
these  problems  than  to  buy  imaginary  'autos'  or  houses,  or  compute  the 
number  of  miles  a  train  or  horse  can  travel  in  a  certain  time.  These 
articles  have  a  cash  value.    Here  is  the  teaching  of  United  States  money." 

"The  commercial  value  of  the  mine,  its  output,  transportation  of 
material,  export  and  import  —  all  these  topics  help  to  make  geography  as 
applied  to  the  occupations  of  the  worker  a  thing  of  real  interest." 

"The  small  sections  help  us  to  get  so  much  nearer  to  the  boys  than  a 
straight  grade  does.  If  anyone  could  visit  any  of  our  classes  for  a  week, 
he  could  see  the  great  value  of  pre  vocational  work." 

" (fourteen  years)  has  been  able  to  make  up  a  year's  work, 

a  year  in  which  he  was  a  truant  and  a  lazy  boy.  His  shop  work  and 
drawing  are  most  excellent." 

"We  are  sending  eight  boys  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  two 
to  the  East  Boston  High,  and  one  expects  to  enter  a  preparatory  school 
now  and  Technology  later  on." 

"There  was  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  a  truant,  insolent,  discouraged 
because  he  failed  of  promotion,  and  was  about  to  be  discharged  from 
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school.  He  was  placed  in  the  prevocational  class,  and,  in  spite  of  ten 
hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  did  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  in  one  year, 
graduated  with  his  class,  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  doing  well." 

"One  boy  in  the  class  in  September  seemed  hopeless,  both  in  shop 
work  and  academic  work.  He  could  not  write  a  simple  sentence  so  that 
it  could  be  read.  We  thought  of  sending  him  back  to  the  grades  as  an 
impossibility,  but  Mr.  Brodhead  suggested  giving  him  a  longer  trial. 
He  is  with  us  still,  and  now  does  excellent  work  in  the  shop  and  is  doing 
much  better  in  academic  work." 

"The  influence  of  the  manual  training  is  a  helpful  one  to  the  academic 
side." 

"One  boy  who  had  been  very  troublesome  indeed  and  had  been  kept 
back  in  the  seventh  grade  was  sent  to  this  class.  In  a  short  time  he 
showed  wonderful  improvement  both  in  conduct  and  in  the  interest 
he  took  in  his  studies.     In  June  he  graduated  with  honors." 

"This  class  keeps  many  boys  in  school  who  would  otherwise  leave 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  About  three-fourths  of  the  class 
are  over  fourteen.  With  this  type  of  boy,  one  has  to  think  of  many 
ways  to  get  boys  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  know  where  and  how  to 
look  for  desired  information.  For  instance,  when  studying  the  iron  industry 
we  talk  about  iron,  its  uses,  manufactures,  etc.,  show  samples  of  various 
kinds  of  ores  of  iron.  We  become  interested  in  the  mining  processes, 
where  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  world  are,  the  methods  and  ways  of 
transportation.  We  journey  from  Boston  to  great  mining  cities,  read 
stories  of  inventors  and  inventions  connected  with  the  iron  industry; 
and  in  this  way  acquire  quite  a  fund  of  information.  The  boj'S  soon 
know  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  reference  books,  maps, 
atlases,  etc." 

"In  history  we  take  a  brief  biographical  survey  of  the  various  periods 
of  this  country's  history,  putting  special  emphasis  on  the  industrial  develop- 
ment, thus  bringing  in  all  the  great  inventors,  inventions,  and  the  great 
causes  and  effects  of  the  many  industrial  changes." 

"Many  of  the  teamsters  who  deliver  iron  to  the  shop  have  remarked 
that  in  their  time  there  was  no  such  school  as  this  where  a  boy  could  get 
a  start  in  a  machine  shop.  One  man  of  about  fiftj^  years  deplored  this 
fact  since  then  he  might  have  been  working  at  a  trade  instead  of  driving 
a  team  for  $10  a  week.  A  tramp  outside  of  the  shop  window  was  heard 
to  remark  that  if  he  had  had  such  a  chance  when  he  was  a  boy  he  would 
have  been  something  besides  a  bum  now." 

"One  of  our  boys  this  year  has  secured  employment  at  at  $6  a 

week  for  a  start,  turning  steel  shafts  for  dynamos,  using  a  $550  lathe. 
He  is  making  good,  and  has  plenty  of  chances  for  promotion.  It  is 
an  ideal  place  to  work.     Another  one  of  our  boys  is  now  in  charge  of 

the  stock  room  at and  is  making  about  $9  a  week.     Last  year  we 

sent  the  boys  out  on  part-time  work  in  various  machine  shops,  and  it 
was  very  successful." 

We  have  now  opened  two  classes  in  the  Winthrop  Street 
School  in  Roxbury  and  two  more  classes  in  East  Boston.     We 
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have  also  taken  over  the  shop  in  the  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School,  and  have  one  class  there.  We  hope  to  have  a 
three-class  center  soon  in  South  Boston,  in  the  Parkman  School, 
which  has  just  been  vacated. 

Of  course  the  three-class  center  with  its  three  shops  gives 
to  the  boys  a  wider  knowledge  of  tlie  trades  than  they  can 
get  from  an  acquaintance  with  only  one  shop.  The  work  in 
these  shops  is  carried  on  as  if  they  were  vocational  and  the  boys 
were  learning  the  trade,  but  where  there  are  two  or  more  shops 
it  is  the  intention  that  generally  a  boy  shall  work  not  more 
than  one  year  in  each. 

The  lists  of  actual  material  turned  out  from  these  shops 
during  the  year  are  so  long  that  I  am  afraid  if  printed  they  will 
draw  attention  away  from  that  more  important  product  — 
level-headed,  earnest  boys. 

The  value  of  the  finished  product  turned  out  exceeds  $3,000. 
Even  this  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Most  of 
the  boys  have  done  similar  work  at  home  which  makes  the 
education  effective  and  perhaps  has  more  effect  in  character - 
building  than  that  done  in  the  schoolroom  under  someone 
else. 

These  lists  show  that  the  boys  are  doing  practical  things, 
making  objects  desired  in  their  own  school  and  in  other  schools 
of  the  city.  The  boys  in  the  machine  shop  have  made  a  lathe 
worth  $58,  at  a  cost  of  $15  for  the  material.  These  classes  have 
been  credited  with  $1,300  worth  of  work  done  for  schools  other 
than  their  own. 

Manual  training  stands  in  relation  to  prevocational  training 
much  as  baseball  in  the  schools  stands  to  baseball  in  youth 
of  an  older  t^'pe.  It  is  good  for  all,  and  most  boys  need  for 
their  development  only  what  they  can  get  in  two  hours  a  week. 
A  few,  those  who  are  not  adapted  to  book  work,  need  more 
of  this  kind  of  an  education  and  a  more  intensive  drill  in  it- 
A  still  smaller  number  will  make  it  a  life  work  and  should  be 
able  to  take  it  up  as  vocational  work  in  the  high  schools. 

I  would,  therefore,  make  the  following  recommendations  for 
such  high  schools  as  have  manual  training  shops: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  high  school  a  four-year 
manual  arts  course  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
school  committee  for  a  diploma,  and  in  which  the  first  year 
shop  work  shall  be  a  required  subject  for  the  special  manual 
arts  course. 
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2.  That  the  first-year  shop  work  of  the  manual  arts  course 
be  offered  as  an  elective  in  all  courses. 

3.  That  the  special  four-year  manual  arts  course  shall  have 
for  its  aim  primarily  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  industrial 
life. 

4.  That  visits  be  made  during  the  first  year  of  the  manual 
arts  course  to  industrial  shops  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  an 
acquaintance  with  as  great  a  variety  of  industries  as  possible. 

5.  That  boys  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  wood- 
working and  do  not  bring  over  a  satisfactory  record  should  be 
discouraged  from  entering  the  manual  arts  course. 

6.  That  the  first  year  course  in  manual  arts  in  high  schools 
be  a  general  basic  course  and  be  made  up  of  (1)  machine  work, 
(2)  metal  work,  (3)  bench  work  in  wood. 

7.  That  after  the  first  year  the  work  shall  be  differentiated, 
each  high  school  following  out  one  line  of  industrial  work  leading 
to  a  trade,  and  that  the  time  of  shop  work  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  boys  can  take  that  part  of  the  course  in  any  school  they 
wish. 

The  above  recommendations  are  for  the  most  part  suggested 
by  the  special  committee  to  the  Council  of  Manual  Arts 
Teachers. 

Arithmetic. 

The  subject  of  arithmetic  has  been  one  of  intense  interest  to 
the  public  for  many  years.  Last  year  Boston  employed  the 
highest  expert  in  the  country  to  examine  her  schools  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  deductions.  Mr.  Courtis^  report  handed 
in  one  year  ago  has  proved  a  most  valuable  document  and  full 
of  suggestions.  One  of  his  statements  was  that  teachers,  while 
they  experimented  and  devised  new  methods  in  all  other  sub- 
jects, have  been  content  to  teach  arithmetic  in  the  same  old 
fashioned  way  in  which  it  had  been  taught  for  fifty  years. 

If  we  remember  that  the  young  ladies  who  graduated  from 
the  Normal  School  had  studied  no  arithmetic  whatever  since 
leaving  the  grammar  school,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
memory  of  a  subject  finished  at  thirteen  years  of  age  is  very 
indistinct,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  came  to  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  very  poorly  prepared.  The  Normal  School  gave 
them  some  idea  of  methods,  but  methods  based  upon  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  become  only  dry,  routine  work. 

Within  two  years  conditions  have  been  radically  changed. 
All  the  girls  in  the  high  school  preparing  for  Normal  School 
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have  been  obliged  to  study  arithmetic  in  their  third  year. 
This  year  a  uniform  course  of  study  in  the  various  high  schools 
has  been  adopted,  and,  as  the  girls  have  been  more  mature, 
they  have  been  able  to  understand  the  subject  much  better. 
Further,  there  has  been  introduced  into  the  Normal  School  a 
thorough  course  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Solid  geometry  has  taken  the  place  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
simpler  methods  of  teaching  and  has  enabled  the  Normal 
School  pupils  to  understand  mathematics  far  better  than  ever 
before. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  the  year's  work  has 
been  the  noticeable  increase  of  interest  in  devising  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  ability  in  the  fundamentals,  that  is,  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Mr.  Courtis 
showed  us  that  much  of  the  time  spent  in  drill  was  wasted  so 
far  as  a  large  portion  of  the  children  was  concerned.  Masters 
and  teachers  have  this  year  shown  ingenuity  and  thought  in 
devising  methods  of  drill  in  these  subjects  which  have  inter- 
ested the  children  and  aroused  them  to  effort  in  the  line  of 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Miss  Carrigan's  report,  which  accompanies  this,  shows  a 
very  satisfactory  result,  although  extended  over  only  three 
months.  If  the  pupils  can  be  shown  the  advantages  and 
necessity  of  more  accurate  work  in  this  subject  and  can  be 
given  an  ambition  to  improve,  their  progress  to  a  certain  degree 
is  assured;  and  this  has,  it  seems  to  me,  been  accomplished. 
Arithmetic  has  been  taken  out  of  its  old  rut  and  imbued  with 
a  new  life.  With  proper  encouragement  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  children  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  public  as  far  as  their 
immature  conditions  will  allow,  but  as  Mr.  Courtis  has  shown 
us,  all  children  are  not  capable  of  immediate  and  continued 
development  in  this  line.  All  children  are  not  capable  of  equal 
development.  A  child  may  progress  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  must  await  the  development  of  general  power  before  he 
can  progress  farther.  For  this  reason  much  of  the  time  devoted 
to  drill  work  by  our  best  teachers  has  been  wasted  effort  and 
the  public  should  not  demand  more  power  than  the  develop- 
ment of  children  of  the  age  at  which  they  graduate  warrants. 

Some  of  our  children  have  reached  even  in  the  grammar 
school  a  proficiency  equal  to  that  of  adults  who  have  been  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  business.  Some  of  our  children  have  very 
little  ability  to  improve  either  in  speed  or  accuracy. 
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Miss  Carrigan's  report  shows  very  vividly  progress  in  the 
fundamentals.  Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  con- 
tinued improvement  equal  to  that  reported  for  those  three 
months. 

In  giving  problems  to  children  the  knowledge  of  language 
must  precede  the  knowledge  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  problems. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  must  be 
regarded  as  tools  for  mathematical  work,  and  while  the  children 
should  be  skilled  in  their  use,  the  business  of  the  world  is  after 
all  made  up  of  problems.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  regard 
tests  as  remedies.  They  diagnose  the  case  and  tell  us  something 
of  the  trouble,  but  the  remedy  is  another  matter  and  the 
particular  toxin  is  still  to  be  found. 

In  modifying  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  for  another 
year  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  children  in  a  class  will  not 
all  be  able  to  reach  even  a  moderate  standard,  while  the  more 
advanced  development  will  go  far  beyond  such  a  standard; 
also  that  while  the  slower  ones  may  not  be  able  to  reach  a  given 
level  in  one  department  of  arithmetic,  they  may  still  be  gaining 
a  great  many  facts  for  future  use  in  the  various  subjects  which 
will  aid  their  development  and  save  time  later  on. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic 
cut  materially.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  time  with- 
out eliminating  more  topics.  Results  are  found  not  to  depend 
wholly  upon  time  spent  on  the  subject.  I  found  this  year, 
upon  comparison  with  other  cities,  that  we  have  now  eliminated 
more  topics  than  most  of  the  cities  in  the  countr3^  Some 
breadth  should  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  as  tools  for  future  work.  I  believe  that  the 
tests  should  be  continued,  with  the  idea  that  eventually  each 
school  and  each  teacher  may  be  able  to  conduct  tests  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  that  each  pupil  may  be  able  to  judge  properly 
his  own  standing  and  his  own  progress  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  subject  has  received  a  strenuous 
impetus  in  the  past  two  years  beyond  anything  previously 
accomplished,  but  there  are  a  great  many  details  in  which 
improvement  can  and  will  be  made  as  time  goes  on.  The 
laboratory  method  in  this  subject  has  been  but  just  begun. 

Penmanship. 
The  improvement  in  penmanship  in  our  schools  is  notice- 
able.    Four  years  ago  the  school  committee  required  that  all 
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teachers  teaching  penmanship  should  quahfy  in  the  Pahner 
System,  and  should  complete  satisfactorily  the  Palmer  Drills. 
To-day  about  1,700  have  completed  these  drills  and  are  qualified 
to  teach  the  system.  About  140,  30  permanently  and  110 
temporarily,  have  been  excused,  owing  to  physical  inability. 
Three  hundred  are  still  at  work  upon  these  drills. 

Penmanship  is  now  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  and  many 
of  our  future  teachers  are  qualifying  in  this  subject  just  as  in 
other  subjects  taught  in  the  Normal  School.  The  class  of 
1914,  consisting  of  113,  shows  the  following  results: 

Number  in  regular  class  who  received  penmanship  diploma  .        .     90 

Number  in  college  section  who  received  penmanship  diploma      .        .       7 

Total  number  who  received  diploma 97 

Number  in  regular  class  who  failed  to  receive  penmanship  diploma  6 

Number  in  college  section  who  failed  to  receive  penmanship  diploma .     1 0 

Total  number  who  failed  to  receive  penmanship  diploma       .        .16 

Miss  Bloomfield  has  done  excellent  work  this  year,  teaching 
in  the  Normal  School  and  in  addition  giving  to  such  elementary 
schools  as  desired  her  help  all  the  assistance  possible. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  she  has  given  me  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  her  work.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  she  has 
made  a  careful  study  of,  and  reported  in  detail  upon,  each 
class  in  about  a  dozen  schools.  I  believe  that  in  the  Normal 
School  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  show  efficiency 
in  this  important  branch  of  elementary  training. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  penmanship 
of  the  teachers  as  a  whole.  Letters,  reports,  theses,  examina- 
tion papers  that  come  to  this  office  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  read  these  papers,  as  they 
are  much  more  legible  and  neater  than  formerly. 

The  high  school  teachers  report  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  penmanship  of  pupils  entering  the  high  schools.  This  is 
by  no  means  as  general  as  it  should  be,  however,  as  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  improvement  shown  by  the 
pupils  of  the  .several  elementary  schools.  The  thing  most 
needed  is  that  each  individual  teacher  throughout  the  grades 
should  not  only  teach  the  subject  faithfully  and  inteUigently, 
but  that  she  should  require  the  writing  in  all  the  school  work  to 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  system  adopted. 
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There  is  a  tendency,  altogether  too  general,  to  teach^  the 
subject  properly  for  fifteen  minutes  a  day  and  then  to  allow 
the  children  to  wTite  as  they  please  the  rest  of  the  time.  This, 
of  course,  can  never  produce  the  best  work,  and  only  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  teacher  will  produce  the  best 
results.  Until  this  year  we  had  not  insisted  upon  this  system 
in  the  first  two  grades. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  probably  the 
best  expert  in  primary  writing  under  this  system  in  the  country 
—  Mr.  Lister  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Under  his  direction  meetings  of  the  primary  teachers  were  held 
throughout  the  city  and  detailed  instruction  and  help  were 
given  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  our  primary 
teachers  are  now  making  a  splendid  beginning. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  who  still  believe  that  the  teach- 
ing of  a  system  of  penmanship  in  the  first  two  grades  is  imprac- 
ticable, but  as  the  history  of  the  work  in  the  higher  grades  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  a  steady  progress,  we  believe  that 
the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  will  soon  understand  it  better, 
appreciating  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  work  properlj^  so 
that  the  later  years  may  be  spent  in  continuous  progress  rather 
than  in  overcoming  bad  habits. 

In  June  a  test  was  given  in  every  fourth  and  eighth  grade  in 
the  city.  This  test,  while  it  showed  a  general  improvement, 
gave  evidence  that  some  instruction  is  still  necessary,  and  a 
circular  of  suggestions  has  been  sent  each  teacher,  and  a  letter 
to  each  principal  stating  the  criticisms  of  his  particular 
school. 

Several  schools  are  doing  so  well  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
them  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  may  be  others  with 
which  I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  that  are  doing  equally  well 
and  might  suffer  by  the  implied  comparison. 

Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  the  school  committee  decided 
that  no  child  over  ten  years  of  age  ought  to  be  in  a  primary 
class  with  younger  children,  and  the  ungraded  class  was  formed 
for  children  over  eight  years,  too  old  for  the  primary  grades 
but  too  backward  for  the  fourth  grade.  These  included  feeble- 
minded children  as  well  as  backward  children  and  those  who 
could  not  speak  English.     A  teacher  was  allowed  for  thirty- 
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five  such  pupils.  Recently  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
has  been  reduced  to  thirty.  As  the  number  of  foreign-bom 
children  grew  larger,  the  number  of  ungraded  classes  was 
increased. 

In  1898,  classes  for  the  feeble-minded  were  authorized  and 
during  the  past  throe  or  four  years  the  number  of  such  classes 
has  been  greatly  increased,  relieving  the  ungraded  classes 
of  a  great  burden  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  these 
unfortunates  a  much  better  training. 

There  still  remained  two  very  different  types  of  children  in 
the  ungraded  classes,  viz.,  backward  children  and  non-English 
speaking  children.  During  the  past  two  years  these  two 
types  have  been  differentiated  to  a  considerable  extent,  although 
this  work  is  not  completed.  In  1909,  the  North  American 
Civic  League  for  Immigrants  called  attention  to  certain  facts 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  non-English  speaking 
children.  Meetings  of  teachers  of  all  ungraded  classes  were 
held  in  1910  and  1911.  These  meetings  were  addressed  by 
members  of  the  League,  and  different  teachers  in  these  ungraded 
classes  read  papers  and  discussed  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
varied  types  of  children  composing  these  classes.  In  1912,  an 
experiment  was  made  in  the  Hancock  District  of  having  one 
teacher  devote  her  entire  time  to  teaching  civics,  or  community 
duties  and  privileges,  in  a  conversational  way.  Miss  Elizabeth 
P.  Nichols  did  this  work  with  excellent  results.  The  subject- 
matter  was  interesting  to  the  pupils  and  the  conversation  was 
of  great  advantage  to  them  in  learning  the  English  language. 
Since  Miss  Nichols  left  the  work  to  take  up  work  in  the  high 
school.  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Colleton  has  continued  it  in  connec- 
tion with  her  other  work  with  marked  success. 

I  consider  this  feature  of  the  work  very  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  trains  the  pupils  for  citizenship,  but 
someone,  other  than  the  class-room  teacher,  comes  and  talks 
to  them  and  requires  them  to  talk  back.  Such  a  teacher  is 
teaching  English  all  the  time  and  in  the  most  effective  way. 
I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  such 
work  in  every  special  English  class  in  the  city,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher. 

The  largest  number  of  non-English  speaking  children  is  in 
the  North  End.  The  next  largest  number  is  in  the  West  End, 
while  the  city  proper  and  East  Boston  have  a  comparatively 
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large  number.  ]Most  of  the  schools  outside  of  these  districts 
have  none,  or  from  one  to  five.  In  March,  1913,  the  following 
circular  was  sent  to  all  schools  having  so-called  ungraded 
classes : 

March  26,  1913. 
To  the  Princi'pals  of  Schools  and  Districts  Having  Ungraded  Classes: 

As  probably  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  study  of 
ungraded  classes.  That  has  been  one  of  my  subjects  for  some  years. 
As  a  result  of  what  seems  to  me  the  best  information  obtainable,  I  desire 
to  express  the  following  opinion: 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  distinct  line  between  the  feeble-minded 
(Moron  type)  and  the  dull  but  normal  child,  which  may  not  be  passed  over 
by  the  former.  The  training,  therefore,  for  him  must  look  to  fitting  him 
for  self-support  through  habit  in  some  one  line,  as  power  cannot  be  acquired 
which  shall  help  him  in  other  lines. 

His  education,  therefore,  will  not  be  upward  above  the  twelve-year 
limit  and  may  be  represented  by  a  horizontal  line  — . 

The  normal,  but  dull  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of  increasing 
power,  and  power  gained  in  one  line  strengthens  him  in  other  lines.  His 
education,  therefore,  will  be  upward  although  slow,  and  may  be  represented 
by  a  line  slanting  upward  more  or  less  /. 

The  non-English  speaking  child  may  belong  to  either  of  these  classes 
or  to  the  bright,  normal  type.  The  majority  do  belong  to  this  third  class. 
The  education  of  this  class  must,  of  course,  be  very  different  from  either 
of  the  preceding,  while  it  must  for  a  while  differ  also  from  that  of  the 
normal  English-speaking  child. 

His  education  may  be  represented  by  a  vertical  line    |  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  all  of  these  types  receiving  the  same  treat- 
ment in  an  ungraded  class.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  wise  and  necessary 
to  divide  the  children  in  an  ungraded  class  into  proper  groups: 

The  first  group   .        .        .         The  Moron  group. 

The  second  group      .        .  The  normal  dullard. 

The  third  group         .        .         The  non-English  speaking  group. 

Of  course,  a  careful  separation  of  the  Moron  group  from  the  normal 
dullard  can  be  done  only  by  an  expert,  but  the  teacher  in  consultation 
with  the  nurse  and  physician  may  approximate  this  separation  and  have 
doubtful  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jelly. 

The  Moron  group  should  include  not  only  those  of  the  Moron  type  but 
also  those  below,  such  as  idiotic  and  imbeciles.  Eventually  we  hope  that 
this  group  will  be  cared  for  in  special  classes  and  in  institutions. 

The  normal  dullards  may  be  segregated  and  be  given  some  motor  work, 
or,  if  they  are  few  in  number,  may  be  scattered  among  the  normal  children. 

The  non-English  speaking  group  should  be  segregated  in  districts  where 
there  are  but  few  and  receive  special  education. 

Will  you  kindly  give  attention  to  this  matter  in  your  district  and  endeavor 
to  give  me  as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible  in  the  near  future  of  the  relative 
numbers  in  these  various  groups  in  your  ungraded  classes? 
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The  result  showed  that  ninety-seven  non-Enghsh  speaking 
children  were  scattered  through  seventeen  different  districts. 
The  three  schools  having  the  largest  number  but  having  no 
special  English  classes  were  the  Dwight,  Franklin  and  the  Rice . 
We  have  taken  the  non-English  speaking  children  from  these 
three  ungraded  classes  and  formed  a  special  English  class  for 
them  in  the  Rice  District.  The  remaining  sixty-seven  were 
so  scattered  that  there  were  hardly  more  than  four  or  five  in 
any  one  district.  Besides  these  there  are  some  scattered  cases 
in  schools  where  there  are  no  ungraded  classes  and  the  non- 
Enghsh  speaking  children  are  put  into  the  regular  grades  and 
pushed  along  as  fast  as  may  be,  in  some  classes  with  excellent 
success,  and  in  other  cases  not  so  satisfactorily.  To  unite 
them  into  one  class  would  mean  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
use  the  street  cars  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether,  considering  their  age  and  inability  to  speak  and 
understand  English,  this  is  advisable. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  city  thirty-four  special  English 
classes,  distributed  as  follows: 


Abraham  Lincoln 

3 

Samuel  Adams   . 

1 

Bowdoin 

1 

Theodore  Lyman 

1 

Eliot     . 

5 

Thomas  Gardner 

1 

Hancock 

8 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

1 

Phillips  Brooks  . 

1 

Washington 

2 

Quincy 

2 

Wells 

3 

Rice 

1 

Wendell  Phillips 

4 

There  are  ten  such  classes  in  the  West  End  (in  four  different 
districts),  eight  in  the  Hancock,  five  in  the  Eliot,  three  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln,  two  in  the  Quincy,  and  one  each  in  the 
PhiUips  Brooks,  Rice,  Samuel  Adams,  Theodore  Lyman, 
Thomas  Gardner,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Of  course  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts  offer  the  best 
opportunity  to  study  the  problem,  and  last  year  Miss  Colleton 
was  asked  to  organize  and  grade  the  non-English  speaking 
children  in  the  Hancock  District.  Under  Miss  Bigelow,  Miss 
Colleton  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  education 
each  child  had  received  previous  to  coming  to  this  country. 
She  divided  all  newcomers  into  steamer  classes  A  and  B,  those 
in  Division  A  being  girls  who  had  completed  at  least  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  grades  in  their  own  country,  or  those  who  showed 
marked  abilitj^  upon  entering  steamer  class  B.  and  were 
transferred. 
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Steamer  class  B  consisted  of  girls  who  had  had  no  training 
in  their  own  schools  and  of  those  who  were  rather  slow  men- 
tally. Girls  who  were  beyond  the  steamer-class  stage  were 
divided  into  classes  1,  2  and  3  of  either  A  or  B,  class  1  cor- 
responding in  a  language  test  to  Grade  I.,  class  2  to  Grade  II., 
class  3  to  Grade  III.  Class  A  of  either  Grades  I.,  II.  or  III. 
comprises  those  who  are  quick  mentally  and  are  able  to  make 
rapid  progress;  class  B  of  either  Grades  I.,  II.  or  III.  comprises 
pupils  who  are  slower  mentally  and  who,  therefore,  necessarily 
require  longer  time  in  covering  the  same  ground.  Pupils  are 
transferred  to  a  higher  class  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be 
able  to  do  the  work.  When  they  have  completed  Grades  I., 
II.,  III.,  they  are  placed  in  a  class  corresponding  to  Grades  IV. 
and  V.  of  the  grammar  school,  but  they  do  more  intensive 
work  in  the  Enghsh  language. 

For  those  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  nearly  fourteen, 
and  desire  to  go  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Miss 
Colleton  established  a  class  called  the  "employment  class." 
These  pupils  are  given  intensive  work  to  prepare  them  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  required  by  law;  that  is,  reading,  writing  and 
speUing  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  fourth  grade  work. 

The  results  of  this  school  will  be  shown  by  the  accompanying 
statement: 


District. 


Number 

Belonging 

June  1. 


Enrolled 

During 

the  Year. 


Advanced 

During 
the  Year. 


Advanced 
June,  1914. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bowdoin 

Eliot 

Hancock 

Rice 

Quincy 

Samuel  Adams. . . 
Theodore  Lyman . 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Washington 

Wells 

Wendell  Phillips. 


116 

54 

228 

298 

30 

79 

71 

29 

36 

94 

126 

106 


146 

58 

515 

432 

30 

132 

99 

43 

48 

118 

171 

173 


21 

1 

199 

114 


34 

23 

8 

12 


5 

52 


31 

213 

261 

7 

57 

43 

8 

21 

75 

120 

86 


The  whole  result  of  Miss  Colleton's  work  is  not  shown  by 
the  foregoing  statement.     In  graded  classes  naturally  much 
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better  work  will  be  done  since  all  the  pupils  in  any  one  class 
have  about  the  same  ability  to  grasp  the  English  language. 
There  has  been  displayed  in  these  classes  a  remarkable  interest 
and  progress. 

As  in  all  other  cases,  the  real  progress  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  the  individual  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class,  which 
emphasizes  the  need  of  putting  into  these  classes  only  the  very 
best  of  teachers. 

The  Eliot  and  the  Hancock  Districts  are  the  only  ones 
having  these  children  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow  of  such 
grading,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  Miss  Colleton's  plan  has  been 
introduced  in  some  other  districts.  While  in  the  Eliot  District 
they  have  not  graded  their  classes  upon  the  basis  of  previous 
education,  the  teachers  have  constantly  in  mind  the  main  idea 
—  to  get  them  ready  for  a  higher  grade  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  time,  but  instead  of  promoting  as  fast  as  possible, 
they  have  tried,  and  with  excellent  result,  the  method  of  having 
a  teacher  keep  her  pupils  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  then 
placing  them  in  the  various  higher  grades  for  which  they 
are  fitted,  so  that  the  pupils  pass  from  the  non-English  or 
Special  English  Classes  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth,  or  even  a 
seventh  grade,  according  to  ability  and  previous  education. 

In  the  Wendell  Phillips  District,  which  formerly  had  seven 
ungraded  and  special  English  classes,  more  or  less  mixed, 
we  have  this  year  reorganized  them,  forming  two  special  classes 
from  the  number,  two  ungraded  classes  and  three  special 
English.  In  this  district  the  pupils  go  from  the  steamer  class 
to  two  higher  special  English  classes  where  they  are  kept  until 
they  are  able  to  enter  the  grammar  school  classes.  These 
boys  as  a  rule  make  rapid  progress. 

I  beheve  that  the  plan  of  putting  these  children  into  classes 
with  the  more  Americanized  children  just  as  soon  as  they 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
in  those  classes  is  the  proper  and  democratic  plan.  To  keep 
them  by  themselves  destroys  ambition  and  accentuates  their 
national  peculiarities. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  education  of  the  child 
not  infrequently  causes  a  gulf  between  the  child  and  parent.  A 
case  came  to  my  attention  of  a  young  couple  who  came  to  this 
country  but  did  not  learn  our  language.  Shortly  after  the  first 
child  was  born  the  father  died  and  as  the  mother  was  obliged  to 
earn  her  living  she  was  advised  to  put  the  child  into  a  home. 
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Struggling  along,  her  one  aim  in  life  was  to  be  so  situated  that 
she  could  have  her  child  with  her  again.  After  some  years  she 
was  able  to  make  a  little  home  and  sent  for  the  child.  Her  dis- 
appointment was  great  when  she  found  that  they  could  not 
understand  each  other  at  all,  and  the  child's  habits  and  tastes 
were  so  different  from  hers  that  instead  of  giving  her  the  joy 
she  had  anticipated  it  gave  her  only  misery.  She  was  again 
advised  to  return  the  child  to  the  home  from  which  she  had 
taken  her  and  give  up  her  hfe  dream.  She  did  so.  If  this 
mother  could  have  learned  even  a  httle  English  the  rest  of 
their  lives  might  have  been  entirely  different.  An  interesting 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  one  of  our  East  Boston  districts. 
We  heard  last  winter  with  great  interest  of  the  intense  desire 
of  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  to  learn  to  read.  May  I  quote 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  own  teachers  which  brings  this  problem 
nearer  home? 

"As  another  school  year  approaches,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
new  opportunity  offered  to  the  teachers  of  our  district  as  revealed  in  the 
experimental  work  of  our  mothers'  meetings  of  last  spring? 

Realizing  the  efficiency  of  our  continuation  and  night  schools,  it  was 
with  some  amazement,  you  remember,  that  we  discovered  that  many 
of  our  parents  were  unable  to  read  the  report  of  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee when  sent  to  their  homes.  Wishing  to  ascertain  to  just  what  extent 
this  illiteracy  existed,  we  made  a  careful  census  of  one  of  our  graduating 
classes.  In  a  class  of  forty-two  children,  supposedly  possessing  eighty- 
four  fathers  and  mothers,  we  found  only  five  out  of  the  eighty-four  who 
could  read  English.  This  was  the  more  surprising  because  one  of  the 
best  of  the  city's  night  schools  is  located  only  three  blocks  away.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  none  of  the  eighty-four  had  attended  any  night 
school  that  year. 

Why?  was  the  question. 

We  by  no  means  know  aU  the  reasons,  but  we  think  we  have  found 
out  a  few  that  have  kept  our  mothers  from  learning  to  read.  In  the  first 
place  our  mothers  had  not  been  to  night  school  because  its  sessions  are 
held  at  the  wrong  time.  WTiat  good  mother,  and  for  the  most  part  ours 
are  good  mothers,  can  get  supper  at  six  o'clock,  put  half  a  dozen  babies  to 
bed,  see  that  the  girls  and  boys  and  husbands  are  kept  off  the  streets, 
and  have  any  time  left  to  attend  a  night  school? 

The  second  big  cause  that  we  believe  keeps  these  mothers  away  from 
possible  opportunities  of  learning  is  their  native  timidity.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  timid  as  a  middle-aged  woman  in  a  foreign  environment. 
Her  husband  and  children,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  Hfe,  have  grown 
away  from  her.  Her  babies,  hard  work  and  close  confinement  have  all 
made  her  stronger  to  endure  than  to  dare,  and  she  realizes  that  somehow 
in  this  race  for  a  new  country  she  is  left  behind, —  but  she  does  not  know 
how  to  get  into  running  again.     She  knows  that  her  sons  and  daughters 
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are  losing  their  interest  in  their  homes.  She  knows  that  centers  and 
clubs  are  much  more  attractive  to  them.  Her  heart  aches  as  she  hears 
Sarah  and  Tony  talk  in  a  foreign  language  of  a  world  foreign  to  her.  She 
knows  that  for  some  strange  reason  her  love  and  hard  labor  together  have 
not  had  the  power  to  keep  her  children  from  being  ashamed  of  their  mother, 
and  this  knowledge  is  tragedy  to  her. 

But  what  she  doesn't  know,  and  what  is  ours  to  teach  her,  is  that  in  the 
pubhc  school  there  is  the  power  to  help  her  as  well  as  her  children  —  and 
this  is  what  we  tried  to  show  her  in  our  work  last  spring. 

Forty-two  children  were  appealed  to.  In  confidence,  they  all  admitted 
that  they  would  give  anything  to  have  their  mothers  able  tb  read.  Their 
own  responsibility  and  opportunity  were  presented  to  them.  They 
were  the  ones  upon  whom  their  mothers  had  the  greatest  claim.  If  they 
would  bring  their  mothers  for  an  hour  a  week  to  the  schoolroom,  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  five,  the  mothers  should  have  their  first  lesson  in 
reading,  and  they  themselves  should  be  taught  how  to  become  pupil 
teachers  with  the  understanding  that  they  pledged  their  mothers,  and 
that  they  were  the  ones  to  be  responsible  for  the  mothers  knowing  their 
lesson  the  next  week. 

The  children  were  enthusiastic.  All  promised  to  do  their  duty  well, 
and  bring  their  mothers  to  school  at  the  appointed  time.  The  hour  came, 
but  not  a  mother  appeared!  The  children  came  the  next  morning  shame- 
facedly and  discouraged.  They  had  done  their  best,  but  the  mothers 
would  not  come! 

ReaUzing  that  no  work  is  truly  great  unless  it  furnishes  both  the  power 
and  the  impulse,  we  began  over  again,  and  ourselves  visited  the  mothers 
in  their  homes.  Thirty-six  mothers  admitted  that  the  one  fear  of  their 
lives  was  that  their  children  and  husbands  would  some  day  become  ashamed 
of  them;  but  that  they  had  not  come  to  the  school  for  two  main  reasons  — 
they  had  felt  ashamed  to,  and  they  didn't  beheve  they  could  learn  to  read 
anyway ! 

The  result  of  these  calls  was  showTi  the  next  week  when  five  mothers  and 
two  babies  appeared  at  the  schoolroom  doors,  and  the  real  work  began. 

Before  school  had  closed  we  had  ten  sessions,  a  week  apart,  and  on  our 
last  afternoon  twenty-one  mothers  were  present.  In  all  thirty  different 
mothers  and  grown-up  sisters  had  attended,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

One  woman  of  forty-five,  whose  children  have  already  made  good  in 
college,  the  first  afternoon  went  home  and  cried,  saying  it  was  useless. 
The  chance  had  come  too  late,  and  she  was  too  old  to  learn.  She  didn't 
come  again  for  three  weeks,  and  then  her  two  high  school  girls,  after  they 
had  visited  us,  took  hold  of  the  situation.  The  mother  returned,  and 
where  she  had  not  knowTi  a  word  when  she  came  to  us,  at  the  close  of  the 
term  she  read  proudly  in  the  Third  Reader. 

A  mother  came  a  distance  of  two  miles,  saying,  "Are  you  the  people 
that  will  teach  stupid  ones  to  read?"  She  said  she  had  always  wanted 
to  learn  to  read,  but  until  then  she  had  never  had  a  chance.  She  had 
managed  to  get  along  until  this  last  year,  when  her  little  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  had  gone  to  school.  He  had  learned  to  wTite,  and  it  almost  broke  her 
heart  not  to  be  able  to  talk  hack  to  him  through  writing! 
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One  day  we  had  three  generations  together  learning  to  read, —  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  a  mother  of  fifty,  and  the  grandmother. 

Some  came  simply  because  their  childreh  coaxed  them,  and  it  was  a  rare 
pleasure  to  be  coaxed  to  go  with  their  children  anywhere. 

Others  came  simply  because  the  social  element  appealed  to  them. 

We  found  five  women  who  had  not  been  in  any  but  their  own  homes 
for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years.  Their  social  world  was  inhabited 
by  a  husband  and  their  own  children,  and  they  had  hardly  glimpsed  beyond 
its  borders. 

The  first  day  we  introduced  two  women  to  each  other.  In  five  minutes 
they  found  they  had  come  from  the  same  province  in  Russia,  and  their 
faces  beamed  as  with  a  new-found  joy. 

And  some  came  simply  to  find  a  friend. 

Of  course  we  realize  that  our  experiment  was  a  very  little  one  launched 
out  into  the  great  needs  of  East  Boston, —  but  the  results  were  unpro- 
portionately  large! 

These  few  mothers'  meetings  solved  other  problems  beside  that  of 
illiteracy. 

All  discipUnary  troubles  of  the  schoolroom  were  over.  No  boy  cared  to 
trouble  his  teacher  if  she  were  helping  his  mother,  while  vocational  work 
became  imbued  with  new  power. 

The  work  was  laborious.  It  was  done  by  the  regular  teachers,  weary 
with  a  day's  work.  They  got  the  extra  school  hour  to  devote  to  the 
mothers  by  doing  school  work  at  home,  and  then  stayed  two  hours  after 
school,  thus  giving  three  hours  of  the  hardest  kind  of  intensive  teaching, 
merely  for  love  of  the  work.  We  found  personal,  individual  work  alone 
was  worth  while,  for  little  effective  class  work  can  be  done  with  these 
grown-up  children. 

Our  first  experiment  is  over,  but  another  year  is  before  us,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  I  now  write  to  you.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  enter 
more  effectively  into  this  work? 

With  all  the  willingness  of  their  hearts  the  regular  teachers  unaided  can 
not  sufficiently  meet  this  new  demand.  Neither  can  an  outside  worker 
get  the  best  results. 

"\Miat  we  teachers  want,  what  we  long  for,  is  to  have  our  regular  work  so 
arranged  by  the  help  of  an  extra  special  assistant,  or  otherwise,  that  three 
of  us  may  have  the  whole  of  Wednesday  afternoons  free  for  this  new  work 
—  free  to  put  in  our  whole  strength,  heart  and  soul,  to  make  our  school- 
room a  veritable  "House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,"  where  the  mother 
and  big  sisters  of  our  children  may  find  women  that  are  friends  to  women. 

Can  you  help  us?" 

I  recommend  that  afternoon  classes  for  mothers  be  formed 
in  each  district  where  they  are  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MAURICE  P.  WHITE, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


I  respectfully  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  department  of  school  hygiene  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1914: 

Medical  Inspection  and  School  Nursing. 

This  branch  of  school  hygiene  continues  to  be  administered 
by  two  departments  —  medical  inspection  by  the  board  of 
health,  school  nursing  by  the  education  department.  Con- 
ferences were  held  between  the  representatives  of  these  two 
departments  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  dual  control 
more  effective.  The  board  of  health  was  requested  to  have 
its  inspectors  complete,  early  in  the  year,  the  examinations 
of  pupils,  as  required  by  chapter  502  of  the  Acts  of  1906.  This 
method  will  give  to  the  school  nurses  the  findings  of  the  medical 
inspectors  at  a  time  when  a  more  efiicient  "follow-up"  work 
is  possible.  Secondly,  it  will  reduce  greatly  the  interference 
with  class-room  work  now  extended  over  many  months,  and 
finally,  it  ^vill  leave  the  medical  inspector  free  to  devote  a 
greater  portion  of  his  daily  visit  at  the  school  to  problems  of 
sanitation,  room  temperature,  seating,  lighting,  etc.,  as  well 
as  to  problems  of  mental  efficiency,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
moral  perversion,  all  problems  of  the  greatest  medical-educa- 
tional importance. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  each  year  that  the  present 
method  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  will  have  to  be 
revised.  The  schools  are  not  the  foci  of  infection  they  were 
once  thought  to  be.  The  great  bulk  of  the  annual  examination 
of  pupils,  as  now  required  by  law,  is  a  needless  repetition  of 
examining  normal,  healthy  pupils.  The  amount  of  time  taken 
from  class-room  work  for  these  examinations  is  considerable. 
The  interference  with  the  regular  school  work  is  very  great. 
The  plan,  which  would  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  the  statute 
without   any   of   its   shortcomings,    would   be   to   thoroughly 
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examine  each  new  pupil,  in  the  presence  of  the  parent,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  school  life,  and  to  make  a  re-examination 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  fifth  and  eighth  year  of  school  life.  All 
pupils  found  defective  at  any  examination  should  be  "followed 
up  "  by  the  school  nurse  and  re-examined  by  the  school  physician 
regularly  until  a  cure  is  effected.  All  pupils  absent  on  account 
of  a  communicable  disease  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
before  rea^dmission  into  the  regular  classes.  Such  a  physical 
record  of  each  child  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  solving 
the  problem  of  future  vocational  or  industrial  possibilities  of 
many  pupils. 

The  school  nurse  is  the  link  between  medical  inspection  or 
examination  and  the  cure  for  defects  found  by  such  examination. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  parents  act  on  the  written  notice  sent 
to  the  home.  It  has  required  more  than  25,000  home  visits 
by  the  school  nurses  each  year  to  accomplish  the  results  set 
forth  in  this  report.  The  great  majority  of  parents  want  to 
do  the  right  thing  for  the  child.  Many  do  not  know  what  to 
do.  Very  many  are  not  able  to  secure  medical  and  surgical 
remedies.  The  policy  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene 
in  insisting  that  parents  secure  the  necessary  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  for  the  children  has  been  followed  this  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  nurses  have  found 
it  necessary  to  apply,  in  the  schools,  simple  treatment  advised 
by  the  medical  inspectors.  The  great  work  of  the  nursing 
corps  has  been  the  educating  and  persuading  of  parents  to 
secure  proper  remedies  for  defects  found  among  school  children 
and  carrying  into  the  homes  lessons  in  hygiene. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  routine  work  done  by 
the  nurses  during  the  year : 

Home  visits 27,412 

Talks  on  hygiene 10,287 

Number  of  pupils  referred  to  nurses  by  physicians  and  teachers,  23,081 

Number  of  pupils  inspected  for  uncleanliness         ....  107,405 

Consultations  with  teachers 56,121 

Consultations  with  pupils 67,859 

Tonsils  removed 285 

Adenoids  removed 267 

Adenoid  operations  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1907 .        .  12,206 

Escorted  to  Clinics. 
Treated  at  clinics  (ear,  eye,  nose,  throat,  skin)      ....  9,088 

Treated  by  family  physician 1,395 
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Hearing  and  Vision. 
Vision  of  pupils  retested  by  nurses  . 
Vision  corrected  during  1913-14 
Total  vision  corrected  since  1907 
Percentage  of  defective  vision  in  1907 
Percentage  of  defective  vision  in  1914 
Hearing  corrected  during  1913-14    . 
Total  hearing  corrected  since  1907   . 
Percentage  of  defective  hearing  in  1907 
Percentage  of  defective  hearing  in  1914 
Glasses  obtained  during  1913-14 


9,056 

2,203 

22,320 

31.50 

12.36 

154 

4,170 

8.15 

2.7 

1,037 


Dental  Work. 

During  the  year  the  nurses  secured  correction  of  dental 
defects  for  23,250  pupils.  Of  this  number,  15,565  were  treated 
by  family  dentists  and  7,685  at  infirmaries. 

The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  which  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  offers  an  opportunity  for  securing  dental  cor- 
rection for  approximately  50,000  pupils  each  year. 

Cardiac  Diseases. 
Each  of  the  1,997  pupils,  judged  by  the  medical  inspectors 
to  have  cardiac  disease,  was  ''followed  up"  by  the  school 
nurse  so  that  parents  and  teachers  might  have  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  condition  of  each  pupil.  The  result  of 
this  "follow  up"  work  was  that  1,064  children  were  found  to 
have  organic  heart  disease,  933  functional  heart  disease. 
Of  this  number,  793  were  placed  under  treatment  by  family 
physicians,  419  were  placed  under  treatment  at  hospitals, 
and  693  were  judged  by  physicians  not  to  need  further  care. 
Each  child  affected  with  heart  disease  received  special  considera- 
tion in  the  work  in  the  class  room  and  on  the  playgrounds. 

Tuberculosis. 
The  board  of  health  has  on  record  7,000  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. These  7,000  cases  are  located  in  1,340  families; 
these  families  include  3,121  children.  Each  child  was  carefully 
examined  by  the  family  physician  or  at  one  of  the  hospitals, 
with  the  result  that  304  were  pronounced  positively  tuber- 
culous. Fifty-five  of  these  children  are  in  either  the  Mattapan 
Hospital  or  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital.  None  is  in  the  public 
schools.  Five  hundred  twenty-five  children,  living  in  tuber- 
culous families,  are  in  fifteen  open-air  classes  in  the  public 
schools. 
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Fresh  Air  Rooms. 
Besides  the  fifteen  open-air  classes  for  the  especially  selected 
debilitated  children,  the  school  committee  has  made  an  effort 
to  have  every  class  room  an  open-air  room.  Legislation  bearing 
upon  the  temperature  and  regulation  of  wmdows  has  been 
carefully  observed.  Among  1,065  different  class  rooms  visited 
durmg  February,  March  and  April,  1,004  had  open  windows. 
Nine  hmidred  forty-seven  had  a  temperature  between  60  and  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Six  hundred  eleven  had  a  temperature  of 
64  to  68  degrees,  inclusive. 

Special  Work. 

Besides  assisting  the  school  physicians  with  physical  examina- 
tions daily  and  doing  the  routine  work  resulting  from  medical 
inspection,  the  school  nurses  have  especially  cared  for  525  pupils 
in  open-air  classes.  Each  one  of  these  pupils  is  weighed  and 
measured  four  times  during  the  year.  Instructions  are  given 
to  the  parents  concernmg  proper  food,  adequate  sleep  and  the 
effect  of  fatigue  on  these  pupils. 

The  school  nurses  have  also  carried  on  monthly  weighing 
and  measuring  of  all  children  eight  years  of  age,  the  object  of 
this  work  being  to  establish  a  monthly  norm  for  the  height  and 
weight  of  children  at  various  ages.  This  work  was  begun  in 
1910  with  the  pupils  then  five  years  of  age  and  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  a  norm  for  pupils  eighteen  years  of  age  is 
established. 

The  amount  of  social  work  done  by  the  nurses  each  year 
cannot  be  stated  in  figures.  This  work  consists  of  furnishing 
food,  clothing  and  eyeglasses  for  needy  pupils,  vacations  in 
the  country  for  debilitated  pupils,  Christmas  dinners  for  needy 
families,  besides  acting  in  close  cooperation  with  the  various 
hospitals  and  charitable  societies  in  securing  employment  for 
parents  and  relief  for  the  dependent. 

Athletics,  Military  Drill  and  Physical  Education. 

The  evolution  in  the  control  of  school  athletics  by  the  school 
committee,  begun  in  1907,  is  now  fully  completed.  All  ath- 
letics are  now  in  charge  of  regular  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  high  schools. 

The  course  in  physical  education  for  high  school  boys  and 
girls  includes  athletics  and  military  drill  for  boys  and  regular 
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gymnastic  work  twice  weekly  for  girls.  This  work  is  com- 
pulsory and  carries  with  it  two  points  toward  a  diploma  each 
year. 

Playgrounds. 
The  plan  to  make  playgrounds  an  integral  part  of  education 
is  now  firmly  established  in  Boston.  The  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School  are  given  instruction  in  games,  plays  and  dances  and, 
during  the  playground  season,  are  appointed  as  teachers  in  the 
various  playgrounds,  where  the  same  games  and  dances  are 
carried  out  daily.  This  makes  the  playgrounds  a  working 
laboratory  in  the  study  of  child  life,  an  advantage  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  pupil-teachers  in  their  future  work  in  class  rooms. 
The  average  daily  attendance  on  the  playgrounds  during  the 
summer  is  about  15,000.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  playground 
teachers  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  games  and 
dances. 

Posture  and  Carriage. 
The  plan  inaugurated  two  years  ago  of  having  special  teachers 
of  physical  education  in  high  schools  make  weekly  visits  to 
the  elementary  schools  has  done  much  to  emphasize  proper 
posture  and  good  carriage  among  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  the  high  schools,  50  per  cent  of  the  annual  marking 
for  physical  education  and  for  military  drill  is  credited  to 
posture  and  carriage.  The  weekly  visits  of  these  special 
teachers  has  done  much  to  articulate  the  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  with  that  in  the  high  schools. 

Health  op  Teachers. 
The  requirement  of  the  board  of  superintendents  that  each 
candidate  for  the  Normal  School  shall  be  personally  examined 
by  the  director  of  school  hygiene  has  raised  markedly  the 
physical  type  of  these  candidates.  The  annual  examination 
of  all  candidates  for  the  Normal  School  begins  at  the  end  of 
the  pupils'  second  year  in  high  school.  This  examination  is 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  parent  and  offers  an  opportunity 
for  advice  and  direction  on  hygiene  and  health  matters  not 
otherwise  possible.  Many  minor  physical  defects  are  thus 
remedied  which  might  otherwise,  if  left  unnoticed,  seriously 
handicap,  if  not  defeat,  the  candidate  later  in  her  teaching 
career. 
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Health  Instruction. 
The  director  of  school  hygiene  has  addressed  personally, 
during  the  year,  many  of  the  associations  of  parents  as  well  as 
groupings  of  pupils  in  the  various  schools.  This  has  offered 
an  exceptionally  good  avenue  for  carrying  into  the  home 
instruction  on  health  matters  affecting  school  conditions  and 
home  environment,  and  has  done  much  to  extend  simple  lessons 
in  preventive  medicine  into  the  homes.  It  has  served  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  many  parents  toward  securing  correction 
of  defects  in  vision  and  hearing  as  well  as  of  other  physical 
defects  pointed  out  by  the  medical  inspectors.  The  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene  has  been  offered  the  cooperation  of 
a  corps  of  prominent  physicians,  which  has  volunteered  to  take 
up  this  work  of  public  instruction  in  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine. 

Respectfully, 

THOMAS   F.   HARRINGTON, 

Director  of  School  Hygiene. 
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OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY  FEATURES  IN  THE 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


The  principals  of  schools  were  notified  to  report  upon  the  features  in 
their  schools  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  About  thirty  have  done  so. 
It  is  impossible  to  include  their  entire  reports  in  this  volume  as  the  amount 
would  make  a  volume  the  size  of  t  lis,  but  extracts  have  been  made  from 
each  school  which  reported  and  are  given  here  in  such  detail  as  space 
permits. 

PUBLIC   LATIN   SCHOOL. 

In  September,  1911,  one  of  our  junior  masters  instituted  in  his  own 
room  a  plan  of  school  management  which  has  gradually  been  extended 
to  the  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  school.  The  pupils  of  each  room  elect  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary,  who  hold  office  for  three  school 
months  and  are  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election.  These,  with  two 
others  elected  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  committee  to  which  are  referred 
all  questions  of  discipline  applying  to  the  pupils  of  that  room.  This 
committee  as  a  general  rule  acts  only  upon  matters  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion by  the  room  master  or  by  other  pupils,  but  it  may  nevertheless 
institute  action  without  such  appeal.  When  a  case  of  discipline  comes 
before  the  committee  the  pupil  or  pupils  concerned  are  heard  and  the  case 
is  carefully  considered,  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  school  and  the  good 
of  the  individual  (in  that  order)  kept  uppermost  in  mind.  A  judgment 
is  then  rendered  by  formal  vote  of  the  committee  and  submitted  to  the 
room  master,  who  exercises  the  right  of  modification  or  of  veto  if  such 
action  seems  good  to  him.  This  right  he  rarely  needs  to  use  except  in  the 
way  of  softening  the  rigors  of  the  committee's  recommendations. 

It  has  been  entirely  optional  with  each  room  master  whether  or  not  he 
should  discontinue  the  system  after  having  given  it  a  fair  trial.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  scheme  has  not  worked  well  in  the  younger 
classes  and  has  become  increasingly  successful  as  the  age  of  the  pupils 
advanced.  While  the  masters  have  given  to  the  experiment  a  faithful 
and  responsive  interest  it  will  take  some  time  to  determine  whether  the 
plan  can  be  fully  successful  and  can  be  hardened  into  that  most  compelling 
force  in  the  student  public  opinion  — •  a  school  tradition. 

It  is  unanimously  the  sense  of  our  masters  that  student  self-government 
represents  an  ideal  method  of  assuring  the  highest  type  of  school  spirit 
and  of  individual  self-control,  and  we  are  hoping  and  expecting  to  see  it 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  eflBciency  in  the  Latin  School. 
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This  report  is  merely  one  of  progress  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  supplement 
it  by  a  more  complete  and  definite  statement  at  the  end  of  the  next 
academic  year. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  Girls'  Foeum. 

We  have  an  organization  of  all  the  girls  in  the  school  called  the  Girls' 
Forum.  One  teacher  is  its  adviser  and  all  teachers  are  welcome  at  its 
meetings,  which  are  held  whenever  anything  that  concerns  all  the  girls 
in  the  school  needs  their  attention.  They  have  charge  of  the  recreation 
occasions  and  the  lunch  period,  have  made  a  very  successful  reform  in 
the  filing,  and  their  spirit  in  the  work  is  becoming  an  asset  to  be  counted 
upon  in  the  school. 

The  History  Work. 

The  history  classes  in  the  Charlestown  High  School  are  conducted  in 
the  form  of  town  meetings.  The  object  of  tiis  plan  is  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  the  methods  that  are  found  expedient  in  business,  political  and 
social  affairs.  They  elect  their  chairman  and  secretary  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  large  or  in  small  groups  as  it  is  planned  by  them  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  teacher  when  necessary.  They  learn  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  work,  to  give  it  voluntarily,  and  to  work  with  and  in  con- 
sideration for  others. 

In  a  commercial  history  class  when  markets  were  being  studied, 
our  city  markets  and  other  kinds  of  business  were  visited  by  groups  of 
pupils.  While  these  visits  were  being  reported  and  discussed,  one  senior 
class  boy  asserted  emphatically  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  business  hon- 
estly nowadays  and  succeed.  No  school  room  argument  was  strong 
enough  to  convince  him,  and  he  was  advised  to  write  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  in  Boston  and  ask  for  an  interview  to  discuss  the 
question.  The  head  master  wrote  also  and  an  interview  was  granted. 
The  boy  came  back  with  exactly  the  opposite  point  of  view  and  talked 
to  the  class  for  an  hour  about  what  he  and  the  two  other  boys  who  went 
with  him  had  seen  and  learned.  No  lesson  of  any  kind  could  have  been 
more  important  to  that  boy  at  just  this  period  of  his  career  when  he  him- 
self was  going  out  into  the  world. 

Report  on  Work  with  First- year  Pupils. 

One  of  the  teachers  was  assigned  in  March,  1914,  to  make  personal 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  every  one  of  the  failures  in  the  first-year 
class. 

All  of  the  bad  failures  were  caused  by  the  lack  of  power  to  deal  with 
the  grammar  school  subjects.  Lack  of  study  and  of  attention  to  work 
apparently  did  not  cause  a  large  number  of  failures  unless  accompanied  by 
this  weakness  of  preparation  or  ability  at  the  outset.  Small  classes  were 
formed  of  these  failing  pupils  in  which  individual  defects  could  be  corrected 
by  individual  work.  In  these  classes  the  effort  was  to  supplement  the 
regular  class  instruction,  which  the  pupil  still  continued,  by  additional 
explanation  and,  if  necessary,  drill  on  points  that  were  not  clear  to  individual 
pupils.  Of  the  forty  pupils  who  worked  in  this  way,  twenty-four  passed 
in  one  or  both  of  the  subjects  taken  as  extra  work  in  these  pick-up  clas.ses. 
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EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Recokds  of  Character. 

In  making  up  the  annual  records  at  the  end  of  the  year,  teachers  were 
asked  to  make  a  characterization  of  their  home  room  pupils  and  to  place 
this  in  its  appropriate  column  —  there  being  one  for  each  year  —  on  the 
back  of  the  permanent  record,  thus  giving  the  personal  record  of  the  pupil 
for  his  entire  course,  as  he  goes  on.  This  will  indicate  the  growth  in 
character  in  the  development  of  the  pupils,  and  will  emphasize  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  teacher  —  careful  guidance  and  training 
in,  probably,  the  most  important  four  years  of  the  pupil's  life. 

Certain  qualities,  as  "truthfulness,"  "obedience,"  "pimctuality,"  etc., 
are  asked  for,  but  teachers  were  asked  not  simply  to  answer  these  but  to 
add  "remarks"  stating  pecuKar  or  individual  traits  of  character.  Teachers 
have  shown  a  commendable  carefulness  in  dealing  with  frailties  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  dealt  truthfully  with  the  facts.  In  other  words 
I  have,  as  a  matter  of  record,  evidence  of  the  superb  work  of  the  best 
teachers  in  studying  their  pupils  as  well  as  hearing  recitations  from  them. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

As  an  indication  of  the  assistance  which  may  be  obtained  from  parents, 
the  following  instances  may  be  worth  consideration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  55  of  the  lowest  grade  scholars  of 
the  school  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  school  until  written  statements 
had  been  received  from  their  parents  stating  that  they  would  withdraw 
the  boys  from  school  unless  they  showed  decided  improvement.  Forty-five 
of  these  boys  showed  immediate  and  decided  improvement,  and  some  of 
them  bid  fair  to  become  promising  scholars;  the  other  ten  were  evidently 
unable  to  do  the  work. 

In  the  entering  class  after  the  November  reports  were  available,  a  com- 
parison of  the  scholarship  of  students  by  rooms  was  made.  A  teacher  in 
charge  of  one  room,  which  ranked  the  fourteenth  among  the  nineteen  rooms, 
interviewed  the  parents  of  each  delinquent  in  his  room.  After  the  January 
reports  were  made  that  room  ranked  third  among  the  nineteen,  and  showed 
an  average  improvement  of  33  per  cent  in  scholarship. 

A  sketch  of  this  the  oldest  American  general  high  school  is  of  interest. 

The  English  High  School,  established  in  1821,  is  the  oldest  general  (not 
preparatory)  public  high  school  in  the  country.  The  school  numbers  2,200 
students.  Possibly  one-third  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  continue  their 
studies  beyond  the  high  school.  It  is  a  boys'  school  and  the  teachers 
are  men.  Each  boy  has  a  special  program  to  meet  his  needs,  and  no  pupil 
for  program  reasons  is  ever  refused  a  subject  which  he  desires  and  is  quali- 
fied to  take.  Promotions  are  by  subject,  and  after  the  first  year  there  are 
no  class  distinctions. 

There  are  no  courses  in  the  school.  Pupils  preparing  for  higher  Insti- 
tutions select  such  subjects  as  those  institutions  require.  Pupils  who  do 
not  intend  to  continue  their  studies  select  such  subjects  as  they  prefer,  and 
these  two  classes  of  pupils  elect  many  subjects  in  common. 

In  addition  to  the  marks  given  for  recitations,  each  pupil  is  marked 
twice  each  year  by  all  his  teachers  as  to  his  general  characteristics  under  the 
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following  headings:  Reliability  —  Initiative  —  Accuracy —  Appearance  — 
Manner  —  Cooperation.  These  marks  are  collected  on  catalog  cards  and 
serve  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  and  selection  of  pupils  for  business 
opportunities.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  two  vocational  counselors  who 
assist  in  placing  boys  in  desirable  occupations. 

Although  it  was  designed  to  train  boys  who  did  not  intend  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  high  school,  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  among  the  first  six  public  schools 
in  the  country  in  the  number  of  pupils  it  sends  to  Harvard,  and  it  sends  to 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  a  still  larger  number. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain 
proficiency  in  passing  examinations.  There  is  no  drill  on  entrance  exami- 
nation papers,  and  formal  examinations  are  not  required  for  promotion. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  preparatory  pupils  are  not  separated  from 
the  non-preparatory.  Subjects  are  taught  without  reference  to  college 
requirements,  and  all  pupils  receive  the  same  instruction  without  regard 
to  the  use  to  which  the  knowledge  gained  is  to  be  put. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  have  all  subjects  so  well  taught  that  students 
who  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  high  schools  may  be  able  to  do  good 
work  in  the  higher  institutions,  and  not  consider  passing  entrance  exami- 
nations the  ultimate  goal.  The  result  is  that  our  graduates  always  receive 
higher  marks  for  work  in  college  than  for  their  entrance  examinations. 
By  the  last  statistics  at  hand  92  per  cent  of  the  English  High  School  stu- 
dents in  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard  were  on  the  rank  list,  and  the 
number  on  the  honor  list  of  the  graduating  class  is  imequalled  by  any  other 
preparatory  school  except  Exeter. 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Cooperative  Shop  Course. 
The  plan  is  to  combine  school  and  shop  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys 
may  receive  a  practical  education  that  will  give  them  a  sure  living.  At 
graduation  it  is  expected  that  all  can  find  work  in  local  shops,  and  some, 
we  hope,  wiU  become  prominent  in  industrial  lines.  Our  desire  is  to  train 
for  skilled  workmen  for  all  Hyde  Park  industries. 

Shop  Work  and  School  Problem. 

In  the  shop  work  the  boys  receive  apprentice  wages.  At  the  high 
school  they  have  drafting,  shop  mathematics,  science  and  English  presented 
to  them  by  experienced  teachers  who  use  shop  terms  and  expressions. 

Though  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  work,  all  our  boys  who  are  required 
to  work  in  shops  are  placed,  except  one  who  insists  on  the  building  trade, 
which  is  very  quiet.  That  the  standard  of  our  boys'  workmanship  is 
above  that  of  the  regular  apprentice  is  most  gratifying  to  us. 

The  instructor  has  visited  the  shops  often,  meeting  the  general  manager, 
superintendent,  foreman  and  also  those  at  the  machine  or  bench.  Organ- 
ized labor  and  capital  both  seem  friendly  to  the  problem. 

Shops  and  Placement. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  shops  which  are  cooperating: 
American  Tool  and  Machine  Company;  B.  F.  Stm-tevant  Company; 
New  York,   New  Haven  &   Hartford  Railroad  Shops;   Becker  Milling 
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Machine  Company;  John  T.  Robinson  Company;  Lenox  Motor  Com- 
pany; The  Stafford  (Loom)  Company;  C.  F.  Brewster,  builder;  John 
Eliot,   builder;   McGregor,   upholsterer. 

Needs. 

A  feature  to  be  regretted  is  that  while  the  instructor  has  had  IL  and  III. 
year  boys  in  drafting,  he  has  not  had  them  in  shop  work  at  the  school. 
For  greater  efficiency,  it  is  important  that  each  pupO  should  have  a  chance 
to  bring  his  individual  shdp  problem  back  to  school  for  solution. 

In  the  future  much  is  expected  from  our  Advisory  Committee.  It  is 
hoped  that  definite  cooperation  will  be  secured  by  this  committee  on 
such  questions  as:  (1)  program  of  work;  (2)  pay  and  promotion; 
(3)  credit  by  one  shop  for  work  done  in  another;  (4)  the  most  prac- 
tical cultural  work;  (5)  report  on  the  question  of  more  room  and 
instruction  in  this  high  school. 

The  instructor  understands  that  the  Sturtevant  Company  would  con- 
sider fitting  up  a  department  —  as  at  Beverly  —  if  it  were  advisable, 
and  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  take  the  major  part  of  the  boys  in  the 
future.     Others  are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  us. 

An  entering  class  of  thirty-five  leads  us  to  expect  at  least  as  many  next 
year,  and  even  now  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  more  room  and  more 
instruction.  This  year,  because  of  the  crowded  conditions,  the  instructor 
is  teaching  only  half  time  in  the  workshop  as  the  rest  is  given  to  drafting. 
Because  of  this  limitation,  only  I.-year  boys  are  allowed  to  take  shop  work 
though  many  upper-class  pupils  are  demanding  it. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   DISTRICT. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  instill  correct  habits  of  study,  inculcate  good  man- 
ners, and  establish  high  ideals  of  duty. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 
Class  Room  Activities. 

An  all-boys  eighth  grade  was  divided  into  four  groups  of  as  nearly  equal 
strength  as  possible.  The  teacher,  assummg  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  head 
coach,  appointed  as  captains  of  the  teams  the  four  boys  whom  observation 
had  shown  to  be  the  natural  leaders  in  the  class. 

The  four  captains  and  the  coach  constituted  a  committee  on  rules  to 
regulate  contests  in  attendance,  deportment,  gentlemanly  appearance, 
saving  for  the  school  bank,  and  in  arithmetic,  spelling  and  writing. 

The  goal  to  be  striven  for  in  attendance  was  freedom  from  absent  or 
tardy  marks.  It  was  decided  that  good  conduct  should  have  regard  for 
neatness  in  his  surroundings  and  that  it  was  all  right  to  score  for  untidy 
floor  or  desk.  In  the  matter  of  saving  for  the  school  bank  it  was  thought 
best  to  give  opportunity  every  daj^  to  deposit. 

In  spelling  the  point  was  to  see  \^hich  team  could  excell  in  daily  lessons 
or  spelling  matches.  Volunteer  work  in  arithmetic  in  "before  school" 
examples  counted  for  a  team,  while  the  securing  of  buttons  in  writing  made 
a  natural  contest  that  could  be  easily  scored  for.  Scoring  was  done  by 
means  of  the  point  system,  the  highest  team  in  any  contest  receiving  four 
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points,  the  second  three,  the  third  two,  and  the  fourth  one,  the  score  being 
cumulative  for  a  week,  a  fresh  start  being  made  each  Monday  morning. 

A  league  standing  was  kept  from  week  to  week,  the  point  being  to  see 
which  team  would  win  the  greatest  number  of  "games"  during  the  year, 
but  the  supreme  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  captain  and  his  team  would  be 
the  number  of  his  team  to  receive  diplomas.  So  evenly  matched  were  the 
teams  and  so  efficient  were  the  captains  that  when  twenty-four  games 
(weeks  of  work)  had  been  played  the  standings  of  the  team  were  the  same. 

It  had  not  been  intended  to  play  any  more  games  in  school,  for  the 
out-of-door  season  had  begun,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  manifesting 
itself  to  follow  the  coach  to  the  baseball  field  and  the  track.  The  boys, 
however,  voted  to  have  another  contest  to  break  the  tie  and  settle  the 
question  of  supremacy. 

Someone  has  said  that  work  which  a  man  enjoys  is  not  work  for  him 
but  play.  These  boys  played  all  year,  but  they  never  worked  harder  in 
their  lives,  and  without  the  fatigue  that  would  come  if  they  thought  they 
were  being  set  tasks  to  do.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  class  would 
have  been  below  the  average,  but  instead,  when  final  examinations  came, 
the  average  per  cent  was  easily  10  per  cent  higher  than  attained  by  former 
classes  in  the  same  room.  The  attendance  during  the  year  was  more  nearly 
perfect  than  ever  before.  Cleanliness  and  a  proper  regard  for  appearance 
become  a  matter  of  course.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  to  come  to  school 
well  dressed,  boys  were  ashamed  to  come  with  torn  or  soiled  clothing  or 
untidy  appearance. 

"Discipline"  was  hardly  thought  of.  The  boys  took  care  of  themselves. 
Each  captain  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  watching  over  his  men  to  see 
that  they  kept  themselves  busy  and  out  of  mischief. 

In  the  matter  of  saving  for  the  school  bank,  results  were  very  pleasing. 
During  the  year  the  room  deposited  over  $500,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
placed  on  deposit  in  the  Home  Savings  Bank.  This  sum  was  unpre- 
cedented in  the  district,  if  not  in  the  city. 

Results  in  writing  and  arithmetic  were  most  satisfactory,  but  the  work 
in  spelling  was  remarkable.  From  a  daily  average  of  about  68  per  cent 
the  class  went  up  steadily  until  they  reached  an  average  of  95  per  cent, 
never  dropping  less  than  92  per  cent  and  going  as  high  as  99  per  cent. 
There  were  only  ten  or  twelve  natural  good  spellers  in  the  class,  so  that 
the  above  represents  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

The  boys  took  a  great  pride  in  their  team  work,  eagerly  talked  about 
it  to  visitors,  and  developed  a  splendid  class  spirit  that  influenced  their 
entire  work  and  conduct.  They  were  quick  to  see  that  whatever  advanced 
the  best  interests  of  the  team  reacted  upon  the  individual,  and  the  boys 
who  had  formerly  been  careless  and  indifferent  developed  a  self-rehance 
and  self-respect  that  must  largely  influence  their  future. 

BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  oral  reading  throughout  the  district  has  been 

made.     A  series  of  lessons  dealing  with  the  speaking  voice,  articulation, 

inflection  and  expressional  reading  was  given  the  teachers  of  the  school 

by  Miss  Gertrude  McQuesten  of  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory.     Miss 
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McQuesten  so  aroused  the  interest  of  the  teachers  that  they  have  wrought 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  children  in  these  directions. 

Spoken  Enghsh  has  been  treated  this  year  in  a  manner  almost  new  in 
our  district.  The  work  has  included  oral  description,  experience,  exposi- 
tion, anecdote  and  simple  argumentation.  In  these  class  exercises  the 
oral  compositions,  delivered  by  the  individual  pupils  to  their  classmates, 
have  been  criticised  and  discussed  as  to  content;  good  points  and  also 
errors  have  been  noted  by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  teacher.  No 
pupil  has  been  excused,  and  the  result  has  been  that  faltering  efforts  have 
developed  into  power  to  do  satisfactory  oral  work. 

In  geography  the  eighth  grade  has  obtained  much  practical  information 
by  visiting  factories,  docks,  markets  and  places  of  commercial  interest. 

DILLAWAY   SCHOOL. 

The  prevocational  class  was  opened  in  September,  1913,  with  thirty-two 
girls,  mainly  representing  Grade  VI.,  and  the  work  was  varied  to  suit  the 
proficiency  of  the  individual.  Several  of  the  pupils  had  been  obliged  to 
return  to  school  under  the  recent  Child  Labor  law  and  had  neither  fond- 
ness for  work  nor  aptitude  for  anything  academic.  But  an  infinite  variety 
of  hand  work,  the  fascination  of  skillfully  nmning  a  sewing  machine,  the 
joy  of  painting  the  woodwork  of  the  DUlaway  Annex,  and  the  intense 
pleasure  of  wielding  the  wide  putty  knife  in  taking  paper  off  the  walls 
conquered  even  the  most  hopeless.  There  is  a  fascinating  power  which 
comes  from  doing  the  rougher  tasks  which  go  to  make  an  untidy  suite 
habitable,  and  this  power,  when  acquired,  gave  these  girls  a  conscious 
strength  which  they  had  never  known. 

The  violin  class,  organized  in  1912,  composed  of  pupils  from  Grade  VI., 
has  been  continued,  and  as  a  result  seven  girls  who  entered  Grade  VIII. 
in  September  have  had  some  training  in  the  use  of  the  violin  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  add  much  to  our  music  another  year.  We  have 
organized  another  class  again,  taking  pupils  from  Grade  VI. 

The  fourth  year  of  our  organized  recess  has  again  proved  its  value. 
Many  new  games  were  added  to  the  list  and  were  enthusiastically  carried 
out. 

Our  interest  in  geography  has  been  much  stimulated  by  the  possession 
of  600  new  sUdes.  A  regular  program  for  their  use  in  the  different  grades 
has  made  their  value  a  systematic  addition  to  the  course  of  study. 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 
There  are  six  special  classes  authorized  in  the  Frances  E.  Willard  School. 
The  separation  of  the  older  children  from  the  younger,  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  older  group,  the  teachers  working  according  to  their 
special  aptitudes,  the  grouping  of  those  of  the  lower  grade  of  development, 
begun  in  the  special  classes  already  instituted,  have  effectually  shown  the 
great  advantages  of  such  centralization. 

Flower  Garden. 

The  tranSormation  of  a  dumping  ground  into  a  beautiful  garden 
by  the  janitor  has  been  a  source  of  help,  joy  and  pride  to  the  whole 
neighborhood. 
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Manual  Training. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  manual  training,  some  of  the  boys 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  practical  work  of  concreting  the  filing 
lines  in  the  yards. 

Placement  Bureau. 
The  school  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  intelligent  placement  and 
wise  follow-up  work  of  the  placement  bureau. 

"Creed"  Recited  Weekly  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
"I  ought  to: 

Reverence  God. 

Honor  father,  mother  and  the  state. 

Speak  the  truth  at  all  times. 

Deal  justly  with  both  friend  and  foe. 

Be  large-hearted  and  kind  to  inferiors. 

Be  courteous  and  obliging  to  equals. 

Help  the  needy. 

Protect  the  weak. 

Respect  and  venerate  women. 

Neither  be  a  coward,  nor  a  bully,  nor  a  shirk. 

Honor  the  brave. 

Revere  the  aged. 

Revere  that  which  is  worthy." 

Pledge  Recited  Weekly  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
"I  am  but  one.     I  cannot  do  everything.     I  can  do  something.     What 
I  can  do  I  will  do  for  the  honor  of  my  home,  my  school,  my  city,  my  state, 
my  nation." 

ELIHU   GREENWOOD   SCHOOL. 
Our  School  Garden. 

The  school  garden  of  the  Greenwood  School  consists  of  two  lots  of 
land  on  opposite  sides  of  Lexington  avenue,  near  Westminster  street. 
The  Grade  VIII.  garden  consists  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half;  the  Grade 
VII.  garden  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

Each  grade  is  divided  into  four  teams.  Each  team  has  a  captain.  The 
captains  are  chosen  for  their  supposed  qualities  of  leadership,  and  retain 
their  positions  only  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  lead  successfully  in  a  con- 
test which  requires  the  ablest  of  boys. 

The  pupils  who  work  in  the  garden  are  permitted  to  take  the  time  allowed 
for  nature  study  in  the  school  course  for  garden  work.  The  pupils  of 
Grade  VIII.  have  not  used  that  time  at  all,  but  get  time  in  another  way. 
Mr.  Starratt,  our  teacher,  has  permitted  our  class  to  begin  school  work 
at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  instead  of  at  nine,  and  those  pupils  who  are 
in  their  seats  when  he  begins  work  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  garden  at 
ten,  and  work  till  ten  minutes  of  eleven.  While  we  are  in  the  garden  we 
learn  quite  as  much  as  we  would  if  we  were  in  the  school  room,  and  we 
get  the  advantage  of  a  break  in  our  seat  work,  and  the  forenoon  seems 
shorter  though  we  really  put  in  a  half  hour  more  work  than  the  required 
time. 
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Our  garden  gives  much  else  than  an  opportunity  to  learn  more.  Every 
pupU  who  goes  out  finds  that  digging  in  the  ground  brings  better  health. 
Most  of  them  declare  that  they  are  much  stronger  than  they  were  before 
they  began.  We  can  have  much  fun  trying  to  beat  the  other  crews. 
The  recreation  in  the  open  air  makes  us  feel  more  like  working  than  we 
would  if  we  spent  the  whole  time  in  the  room.  Some  of  the  pupils  work 
after  school  imtil  it  is  dark,  and  many  of  us  put  in  several  hours  on 
Saturday. 

We  get  some  training  in  engineering,  too.  We  dug  nearly  two  hundred 
post  holes.  The  posts  had  to  be  put  up  in  straight  lines,  not  an  easy  task. 
They  had  to  be  put  in  firm,  or  Mr.  Starratt  would  pull  them  out,  and  we 
had  to  begin  again,  and  that  put  us  behind  the  other  teams.  We  have  to 
draw  plans  of  the  garden  to  scale,  and  calculate  and  plot  off  the  parts  our 
teams  have  to  work.  This  had  to  be  done  accurately,  or  we  had  to  measure 
and  do  our  work  again.  Each  pupU  had  to  do  all  this  work.  We  measured 
so  badly  at  first  that  no  two  sets  of  measurements  were  alike.  Such  work 
leads  to  accuracy,  a  thing  our  desk  work  never  gives  us.  We  have  to  cal- 
culate the  area  of  our  beds,  and  we  learned  surface  measure  as  we  never 
understood  it  before. 

We  put  up  1,200  feet  of  woven  wire  fence,  and  we  stretched  more  than  a 
mile  of  wire  fence.  This  was  great  fun,  for  it  was  like  a  tug-of-war  con- 
test. The  girls  and  the  boys  pulled  each  wire  until  it  was  tight  enough  to 
be  fastened  up. 

We  learn  a  great  deal  about  agriculture.  We  plant  seeds,  watch  them 
grow,  and  learn  the  values  of  fertiUzers.  Of  course,  after  we  raise  crops 
we  must  sell  them.  As  we  sell  on  commission  the  best  seller  makes  the 
most  money.  Those  who  do  best  at  this  now  are  probably  to  be  our  suc- 
cessful merchants  later.  Selling  so  large  a  crop  compels  us  all  to  keep 
careful  accounts.  Our  bookkeepers  learn  a  great  deal.  When  we  sold 
our  potatoes  last  fall  our  accounts  did  not  come  out  right.  It  took  us 
several  days  to  find  our  error. 

Business  and  friendly  letters  are  a  part  of  the  writing  we  had  to  do.  We 
had  to  write  to  the  owners  of  the  land  to  get  permission  to  make  the  garden. 
We  sent  small  bags  of  potatoes  to  the  members  of  the  school  committee 
and  others  who  had  helped  us,  and  we  sent  friendly  letters  with  them. 
Lately  we  received  letters  from  most  of  these,  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion, and  from  the  notes  we  learned  how  older  persons  write  letters,  too. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  many  things  we  shall  learn  from  our 
garden  is  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  We  plan  to  have  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flower  gardens  in  the  United  States  if  all  goes  well.  In  the 
Grade  VIII.  garden  we  plan  to  cover  the  whole  1,200  feet  of  fence  with 
scarlet  runner  beans.  The  rich,  dark  fohage  of  these  plants,  with  their 
bright  blossoms,  will  be  prettier  than  any  fence  could  be.  And  the  beans 
will  sell  well,  besides.  Inside  the  beans  we  plan  to  plant  six  rows  of  sweet 
peas,  making  more  than  a  mile  of  these  lovely  plants.  Inside  the  peas  we 
shall  have  a  bed  2  feet  wide,  containing  more  than  forty  kinds  of  flowering 
plants,  next  to  a  3-foot  walk  around  the  entire  lot.  Then  a  plot  75  feet 
wide  and  330  feet  long  will  be  planted  with  fourteen  kinds  of  marketable 
vegetables,  and  we  shall  have  more  than  half  an  acre  for  potatoes.  The 
whole  must  make  a  very  attractive  piece  of  ground. 
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We  have  dug  under  and  sunk  more  than  a  dozen  large  boulders.  Large 
holes  were  dug  and  in  these  we  have  buried  below  the  reach  of  the  plow 
about  fifty  tons  of  small  stones.  We  sometimes  have  more  than  a  hundred 
children  carrying  small  rocks  to  these  holes.  In  twenty  minutes  we  can 
pick  up  more  stones  than  a  man  could  in  four  days.  Our  four  crews  alone 
can  do  nearly  as  much  work  in  an  hour  as  a  man  could  do  in  a  week.  One 
of  the  boulders  in  the  field  is  too  large  to  be  sunk.  We  are  planning  to 
build  a  house  on  this.  The  entire  class  must  draw  the  elevations  and 
plans  of  the  house  we  shall  decide  to  build.  The  boys  will  make  this 
house  and  the  girls  will  make  the  curtains  and  fancy  furnishings,  including 
the  dresses  and  hats  for  the  people  we  shall  put  into  it.  It  is  to  be  an 
up-to-date  house  with  electric  lighting  and  all  modern  improvements. 
Most  of  us  had  never  thought  of  a  house  in  this  way  before. 

We  hope  to  give  steady  employment  during  the  summer  months  to  eight 
or  ten  boys  and  girls  who  need  work  during  vacation.  We  can  pay  these 
reasonable  wages,  and  this  will  be  a  better  place  to  spend  our  summer 
than  a  store  would  be.  If  our  plan  were  applied  to  a  50-acre  farm  we  could 
give  work  to  200  boys  and  girls  at  a  very  small  cost.  Could  it  not  be 
brought  about  if  we  went  about  it? 

Our  compositions  and  our  letters  are  our  very  own.  Mr.  Starratt  gives 
us  hints  occasionally,  and  he  corrects  our  work  and  allows  us  to  re-write 
the  compositions  twice  after  he  had  marked  them.  We  are  allowed  to 
read,  and  hear  read,  as  many  other  compositions  as  we  please;  but  he 
prints  them  as  we  have  them,  and  he  corrects  them  with  the  whole  class. 
We  have  to  be  very  careful. 

{Extracts  from  composition  by  Helen  MacNaught,  Grade  VIII.,  Greenwood.) 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  SCHOOL. 
Special  Work  for  First  Grade  Delinquents. 
In  January  this  year  we  found  some  twelve  children  in  the  two  first 
grades  who  were  far  behind  their  classes.  We  made  a  special  division 
of  them  and  gave  them  a  new  start  entirely  by  themselves.  The  division 
was  enlarged  in  the  spring  by  children  coming  into  the  district  who  were 
not  quite  up  to  grade.  These  also  were  helped  by  the  special  work.  All 
but  two  will  be  enabled  to  make  the  grade,  due  to  the  individual  attention. 

Practice  Lessons  in  Government. 

The  study  of  civil  government  has  been  pursued  this  year  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  "Class  of  1914"  into  the  Francis  Parkman  Civic  Union  for 
the  conduct  of  the  various  school  activities  and  for  the  practice  of  par- 
liamentary procedure. 

One  period  of  forty-five  minutes  per  week  throughout  the  year  has 
been  given  to  it  with  increasing  interest.  They  have  learned  to  report 
the  meetings,  to  write  and  to  put  motions,  to  debate  upon  bills  current 
in  our  Legislature,  to  nominate  officers  and  to  conduct  elections. 

The  union  has  established  several  standing  committees.  The  "Clean 
Premises  Board"  maintained  a  corps  of  voluntary  workers;  the  "Anti- 
Cigarette  Commission"  managed  a  league  of  pledge  takers  and  the  "Band 
of  Mercy  Board"  enrolled  hundreds  of  children  interested  in  kindness  to 
animals. 
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FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 
1.     Home  Keeping. 

Our  general  purpose  is  to  have  the  girls  exemplify  at  home  the  training 
which  they  receive  at  school. 

In  carrj'ing  out  this  plan  the  first  floor  at  1  Hanson  street  has  been 
added  to  our  previous  accommodations  for  cookery.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  furniture,  which  was  provided  by  the  schoolhouse  commission, 
these  rooms  have  been  furnished  by  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

By  the  cooperation  of  the  South  Bay  Union  and  Lincoln  House  with 
the  teachers  the  mothers  of  eighty-five  eighth  grade  pupils  have  each 
received  a  friendly,  sympathetic  visit,  during  which  the  purpose  of  our 
schoolhouse  was  talked  over  informally  with  the  aim  of  winning  the 
interest  of  each  one  and  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  in  having  the 
girls  practice  at  home  what  they  have  been  taught  at  school. 

2.     Meeting  the  Needs  of  Individual  Pupils. 
To  meet  the  ever  present  problem  of  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  the 
following  plan  was  proposed  to  teachers  and  has  been  tried  during  the 
past  year: 

1.  In  making  out  the  weekly  program  for  the  year  deduct  a  few 
minutes  from  the  prescribed  time  of  each  subject, —  totaling  fifteen 
minutes  for  each  day  —  and  thus  shorten  the  afternoon  session  to  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  shortened  session  the  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  each  class  who  have  done  the  most  satisfactory  work  will  be  dismissed. 

3.  Not  more  than  one-half  nor  less  than  one-fourth  of  each  class  will 
remain  one-half  hour  to  do  the  work  and  to  receive  the  individual  help 
most  needed. 

Being  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  the  class  each  teacher  can  use  this 
specified  half -hour  for  the  benefit  of: 

1.  Those  who  have  lost  work  because  of  absence  or  dismissal. 

2.  Those  who  have  individual  difiiculties  or  who  are  "slow"  and  need 
extra  practice  to  do  the  work  essential  for  progress. 

I  know  of  no  plan  which  has  more  effectively  emphasized  the  need  of 
such  work  or  has  been  as  successful  in  partially  solving  the  problem. 

FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 
The  regularity  of  attendance  in  this  school  is  continually  improving 
and  now  bears  the  banner  record  of  95  per  cent.  Truancy  has  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  minimum,  only  six  cases  in  the  year.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this:  The  children  are  happy  and  interested  in  their  work. 
We  have  hall  exercises  almost  every  Monday  morning.  We  fittingly 
celebrate  every  patriotic  occasion.  We  select  for  the  programs  pupila 
from  every  grade  whenever  it  is  possible.  Sometimes  the  talented  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  corps  participate,  to  the  great  deUght  of  the  children. 
A  large  phonograph  plays  in  the  corridors  during  recess  and  at  dismissals. 
A  Btereopticon  lantern  with  reflectoscope  has  this  year  been  installed  in 
the  hall,  and  with  borrowed  slides  and  hundreds  of  postcards  gathered  by 
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the  master  in  American  and  European  travels  the  pupils  are  both  instructed 
and  entertained.  The  pupils  entertain  their  parents  at  some  meetings  of 
the  home  and  school  association,  and  once  a  year  a  public  demonstration 
of  actual  class  room  work  is  given  in  the  hall  by  classes  representing 
Grades  III.  to  VIII.,  inclusive. 

We  have  worked  to  the  end  that  each  child  may  enjoy  his  inahenable 
right  to  be  happy. 

Chiefly  through  the  long  continued  efforts  of  my  sub-master  we  have 
been  sending  yearly  a  larger  percentage  of  graduates  to  the  day  high 
schools.  This  yeac,  as  a  result  of  repeated  interviews  with  parents,  we 
have  received  signed  intentions  of  attending  a  day  high  school  from  every 
member  of  our  graduating  class  of  94. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
The  most  extended  report  upon  pupil  participation  in  school  govern- 
ment came  from  the  Gilbert  Stuart  District.  It  contains  a  description 
of  "The  Washington  •  Club  and  School  Council,"  with  printed  forms, 
constitution,  badges,  and  the  modifications  that  have  been  made  after 
four  years  of  use.  The  report  is  too  extended  to  be  inserted  here,  but  is 
preserved  for  any  who  desire  to  organize  a  school  upon  a  community 
basis. 

Use  of  School  Hall. 

On  alternate  Friday  mornings  from  11  to  12  o'clock  a  carefully  prepared 
program  is  rendered  in  addition  to  lectures,  stereopticon  views  and  general 
exercises.  Seven  pageants  have  been  given  by  the  different  grades: 
Natxire  Day,  a  charming  nature  pageant;  Thanksgiving  and  the  Pilgrims, 
a  pageant  with  historical  costumes  and  stereopticons;  Christmas,  the 
Frost  King;  a  Spring  Flower  Pageant  with  folk  dances;  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin  with  songs  and  dances;  a  Japanese  Pageant  and  Mother 
Goose  Pageant. 

Debating  Club. 

A  social  and  debating  club  was  organized  in  March,  1914.  After  much 
interesting  and  spirited  discussion  the  members  voted  that  the  club 
motto  should  be  "Work  Together,"  and  that  each  member  wear  a  simple 
club  pin,  enameled  in  Dorchester's  colors,  red  and  black,  appropriately 
lettered. 

Then  came  the  drafting  of  the  constitution,  which  gave  much  opportu- 
nity for  debate.  In  this  discussion  children  who  ordinarily  would  have 
kept  in  the  background  found  themselves,  possibly  to  their  own  amaze- 
ment, in  possession  of  the  floor,  arguing  excitedly  for  or  against  some  bit 
of  proposed  legislation.  Thus,  much  oral  English  work  was  accomplished. 
Afterward,  reports  of  the  debates  were  made  by  the  pupils  and  constituted 
largely  our  work  in  written  composition  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

After  the  constitution  had  been  accepted  and  the  election  of, officers  had 
taken  place  the  club  was  ready  for  its  first  regular  meeting.  These  have 
continued  once  a  week.  The  debates  have  been  on  current  topics.  At 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  year  there  were  two  contests,  a  history  contest 
in  which  the  eight  leaders  in  that  subject  competed  for  honors,  and  a 
story-telling  contest  in  which  two  boys  and  two  girls  took  part. 
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Field  Excursions  for  Older  Children. 
During  the  fall,  early  spring  and  in  June  the  teachers  interested  their 
pupils  in  nature  study,  and  often  took  small  groups  out  into  the  fields, 
woods  and  parks.  Our  schoolboys,  under  the  direction  of  our  special 
drawing  teacher,  have  supplied  four  in-towTi  schools  with  wild  flowers 
and  plants  for  all  purposes  of  botanical  and  drawing  work.  The  excur- 
sions have  resulted  in  better  class  room  work,  not  only  in  nature  study 
but  in  drawing,  composition  and  oral  English. 

HARVARD   SCHOOL. 

The  master's  assistant  directs  the  organized  play  of  the  girls  for  every 
class  and  usually  has  a  new  play  or  game  for  each.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  taken  quite  an  interest  and  have  volunteered  their  assistance  by 
teaching  the  game  in  their  room  first,  then  have  gone  into  the  yard  as 
helpers.    Others  have  correlated  the  games  with  their  language  work. 

The  sub-master  has  done  no  less  remarkable  work  with  the  boys  at 
recess.  He  has  organized  the  boys  into  seven  companies  of  cadets,  who 
have  used  the  recess  period  drilling  (in  marching  mostly)  under  their  own 
officers. 

He  has  had  two  prize  drills,  inviting  officers  in  uniform  from  the  Charles- 
town  High  School  to  act  as  judges.  The  prize  is  a  large  crimson  cloth 
banner  with  Harvard  on  it  and  you  can  imagine  how  proud  the  class  is 
that  wins  it. 

The  graduating  class  last  year  formed  a  club,  the  formation  of  which 
was  suggested  to  them  by  the  reading  of  "Little  Women."  The  meetings 
were  held  once  a  week,  the  last  hour  Friday  afternoon.  Dramatizations, 
discussions,  receptions  and  many  other  exercises  were  participated  in 
by  all. 

The  class  also  had  a  class  paper,  all  pupils  contributing  and  sharing  in 
the  work.  The  paper  was  issued  monthly,  the  various  contributions  being 
collected  and  arranged  by  the  pupils  having  charge  for  the  month. 

The  work  in  history  and  geography  this  year  has  been  enlivened  by  the 
talks  of  the  children  with  the  stereopticon,  especially  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  the  children  with  sUde  in  hand 
g         march  up  to  the  public  library  for  the  material  for  their  lecture. 

HENRY   L.   PIERCE  SCHOOL. 

As  much  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  child  as  he  can  reasonably 
bear.  In  accordance  with  that  plan  we  have  continued  the  informal  assem- 
bly of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  sessions  and  at  the  close  of  recesses,  and 
have  also  kept  to  our  free  dismissals  at  close  of  sessions. 

Departmental  work,  which  for  several  years  we  have  maintained  in  Grade 
VIII.,  was  extended  into  the  seventh  grade  and  three  classes  of  Grade 
VIII.  and  the  same  number  of  Grade  VII.  were  included  in  this  plan. 
French  was  introduced  as  a  foreign  language,  and  the  conversational 
method  was  largely  used.  This  same  class  has  done  advanced  English 
and  has  had  a  slight  insight  into  algebraic  principles. 
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Our  teachers  of  manual  and  household  arts  are  marking  the  children  on 
work  done  out  of  school  in  their  special  lines.  The  sub-master  who  has 
had  a  "home"  class  in  agriculture  this  year  has  visited  and  marked  upwards 
of  30  home  gardens. 

HYDE  SCHOOL. 
The  Problem. 

Last  year  we  found  scattered  throughout  school  about  forty  girls,  none 
younger  than  thirteen  and  most  of  them  over  fourteen  years  old  who  were 
emphatically  misfits.  Not  one  of  them  was  suitable  for  advancement  to 
the  seventh  grade  and  some  of  them  from  the  fourth  and  ungraded  classes. 
Several  had  been  in  a  special  class. 

What  We  Did  About  It. 

We  gathered  these  girls  into  one  class  in  charge  of  the  best  grade  teacher 
to  be  found.  Side  by  side  with  her  for  twelve  hours  a  week  was  the  teacher 
of  drawing  who  took  charge  of  the  manual  work.  The  girls  also  had  their 
regular  allotment  of  cooking  and  sewing  with  the  teachers  of  those  subjects. 

The  room  teacher's  progi-am  was  briefly  this:  For  one  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing she  had  the  class  together  for  music,  penmanship,  spelling,  or  any 
subject  on  class  work  which  could  be  effectively  done.  From  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock  one  division  went  to  another  teacher,  either  cooking,  sewing  or 
manual  work,  leaving  a  division  of  twenty  girls  to  attack  the  academic 
subjects.  In  the  afternoon  the  divisions  changed  so  that  each  had  ten 
hours  of  manual  work  of  some  kind  each  week. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  real,  and  have  it  mean  something  to  the  girls, 
the  room  teacher  based  her  work  as  far  as  possible  on  the  manual  work. 
For  instance,  when  the  girls  were  making  dish-towels  in  the  "factory,"  as 
they  liked  to  caU  it,  the  room  teacher  was  working  on  measurements, 
yards,  feet  and  inches,  cost  of  materials,  and  so  on  in  arithmetic.  In 
geography,  the  flax  industry  was  studied,  including  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture into  linen.  The  reading  and  spelling  were  also  closely  related.  I 
think  the  room  teacher  was  highly  successful  in  carrying  on  this  plan 
throughout  the  year. 

A  sale  of  manufactured  articles  just  before  Christmas  gave  the  girls  an 
excellent  bit  of  practice  in  storekeeping  and  also  furnished  us  a  little  neces- 
sary cash  to  carry  on  the  work  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Excursions  to  points  of  interest  were  made  whenever  it  was  considered 

profitable.      The   flower    show,    the    textile    show,    the    Trade    School, 

Children's  Museum,  Aquarium  and  Franklin  Park  have   all   been   used 

to  good  advantage. 

Results. 

First  and  best  of  all  the  girls  changed  from  being  slow,  dejected  and  dis- 
heartened to  alert,  animated,  smiling,  well-behaved  girls  such  as  we  Uke 
to  meet.  They  are  proud  of  their  ability  to  do  things,  and  they  know  that 
they  are  able  to  do  things. 

Early  in  the  year  several  of  the  girls  gave  us  a  deal  of  trouble  in  a  dis- 
ciplinary way,  but  there  has  been  scarcely  a  case  for  discipline  in  the  last 
half  year.  They  have  developed  a  sense  of  self-government  which  is 
noticeable.  They  are  able  to  keep  themselves  at  work  without  being  told 
at  each  step  what  to  do  next. 
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JOHN  CHEVERUS   DISTRICT. 

The  close  of  the  current  year  marks  the  termination  of  the  fourth  year 
of  out-of-door  organized  play  in  the  John  Cheverus  School.  The  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  "free  play" 
would  not  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

The  most  important  results  are  here  enumerated : 

1.  All  the  pupils  play.     The  games  selected  are  suitable  for  all. 

2.  It  keeps  them  occupied  in  an  interested  way.  It  eliminates  the 
"wall  flowers,"  and  prevents  the  grouping  of  kindred  spirits  in  mischief. 

3.  It  changes  the  "bully"  into  an  accredited  leader.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  his  instincts  for  leadership  by  making  liim  monitor  of  a  group. 

4.  It  reduces  the  tendency  to  excessive  roughiiess  in  play.  While  the 
games  played  under  direction  are  full  of  strenuous  action,  the  systematic 
play  reduces  danger  to  the  lowest  terms. 

5.  It  teaches  good  sportsmanship,  fair  play  and  self  control.  The 
pupil  learns  to  play  the  game  "on  the  square,"  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  rules,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  "other  fellow"  has  rights 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect. 

6.  It  secures  interested  cooperation  and  makes  yard  discipUne  easier 
and  more  effectual. 

Organized  play  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  the  John  Cheverus  School 
but  an  institution. 

LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

Vocal  Music. 

In  the  lower  grades  we  let  the  children  sing  a  good  deal  —  much  rote 
work  with  "theory"  reduced  to  the  least  possible  amount,  believing  that 
the  children  of  this  particularly  receptive  age  learn  more  about  the  art  of 
music  by  imitation  and  absorption  than  by  any  other  means. 

We  believe  in  individual  work  in  music  to  a  large  extent.  As  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  read  English  is  by  the  individual  method,  so  in  music,  if 
we  are  to  learn  to  read  it  we  must  work  with  the  individual  pupil.  We 
try  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  folk  songs  of  many 
nations  which  are  represented  in  our  school  and  in  all  the  lower  grades 
the  children  are  called  on  to  sing  the  beautiful  songs  of  the  lands  of  their 
fathers  in  the  original  language. 

Instrumental  Music. 

We  have  four  classes  in  violin  instruction  this  year  averaging  fourteen 
to  a  class.  These  are  of  three  grades,  classified  according  to  the  profi- 
ciency attained  in  playing.  These  children  have  received  all  their  instruc- 
tion in  violin  from  the  school.  Beside  these,  there  was  formed  in 
February  a  class  in  comet  playing  taught  by  a  graduate  of  1911,  and  good 
work  has  already  been  done  in  this  department. 

As  usual,  we  have  our  school  orchestra  to  which  our  young  students  are 
admitted  as  soon  as  they  have  become  fairly  proficient  on  their  instru- 
ments studied,  for  elementary  instruction  in  ensemble  work  with  a  director. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  this  work  in  the  district  we  organized  two  years  ago 
the  Lowell  Orchestral  Club,  composed  of  graduates  of  the  school  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Lowell  School  Orchestra  in  the  past  year,  and  other 
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young  people  of  the  district,  who  meet  at  the  school  once  a  week  for 
rehearsal  and  instruction  in  ensemble  playing. 

This  club  pays  all  its  expenses  and  also  has  spent  nearly  $200  a  year  for 
instniments  which  are  loaned  to  children  of  musical  ability,  who  are  unable 
to  buy  them,  and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  get  at  least  a  start  in  their 
musical  education  which  they  would  have  been  unable  to  get  without  this 
help. 

We  have  120  young  people  receiving  instruction  in  instrumental  play- 
ing of  some  sort  in  the  LoweU  School  and  at  no  expense  to  the  city.  The 
result  of  this  work  is  shown  not  only  in  the  musical  education  of  the  com- 
munity but  in  the  development  of  good  will  and  hearty  cooperation 
throughout  the  district.     Its  ethical  value  is  also  considerable. 

Combination  op  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Finally  in  the  upper  grades  we  use  orchestra  and  voices  together  as  the 
most  complete  type  of  musical  expression. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point,  namely,  that  most  of  the  work  done  with 
orchestra  and  all  the  work  in  instrumental  instruction  is  done  after  school 
and  one  phase  of  the  work  has  been  watched  most  carefully;  namely,  the 
effect  on  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  emulation  stirred  up  by  these  classes  and  the 
fine  discipHne  of  the  ensemble  classes  tends  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder 
the  children  in  their  regular  class  room  work. 

MARTIN  SCHOOL. 

An  extended  report  is  submitted  on  the  Courtis  English  Tests  which 
were  given  at  the  Martin  School.  This  work  has  been  most  useful  in 
enabling  us  to  form  opinions  as  to  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  in  estabUshing 
certain  facts  that  are  of  positive  value. 

It  was  expected  first,  that  the  tests  would  furnish  in  some  degree  a 
standard  to  measure  the  later  progress  of  the  pupils;  second,  that  they 
might  measure  the  efficiency  of  instruction;  and  third,  that  teachers 
would  gain  famiharity  with  the  derivation  and  appHcation  of  objective 
standards.  It  was  believed,  too,  that  the  Model  School  might  properly 
contribute  something  to  the  experimental  efforts  that  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  determination  of  the  value  of  standard  scales. 

The  English  tests  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  determination  of 
standards  in 

1.  Handwriting. 

2.  English  Composition. 

3.  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Grammar. 

4.  Rates  of  Reading  and  of  Reproduction. 

The  report  takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  tests  in  detail  with  comments 
as  to  their  relative  value  and  discusses  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  It  is  too 
extensive  to  be  included  here. 

MARY  HEMENWAY   DISTRICT. 

Arithmetic. 
In  conformity  with  business  practice  this  school  teaches  "Additive 
Subtraction"  instead  of  the  old  method  in  vogue  in  most  schools.     This 
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has  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  time  as  well  as  in  giving  a  practical  turn 
to  arithmetic  problems.  Pupils  are  required  to  estimate  results  in  prob- 
lems before  attempting  a  written  solution  and  to  check  or  prove  all  results 
found.     A  very  high  percentage  of  accuracy  has  resulted  from  this  practice. 

Language. 
The  study  of  French  was  begun  last  year  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  with  the  understanding  that  pupils  will  be  given  credit  in  the  high 
school  for  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  course  in  English  of  the  first 
year  in  high  school  has  been  taken  up  by  these  classes  with  a  similar  plan 
in  view.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  pupils  have  acquired  the  ability 
to  converse  in  French  as  well  as  to  read  simple  French  texts  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  advantage  of  beginning  this  study  at  an  early  school  age. 

Penmanship. 
A  large  percentage  of  graduates  hold  Palmer  diplomas  and  all  are 


expected  to  finish  all  the  drills  in  the  penmanship  book, 
been  put  on  a  very  high  plane  of  efficiency. 


This  subject  has 


Spelling. 
Besides  making  constant  use  of  spelling  books,  teachers  have  assisted 
in  collecting  a  list  of  1,300  common  troublesome  words,  about  200  to  a 
grade.  By  mastering  those  words  from  grade  to  grade  and  giving  close 
attention  to  phonetics  in  reading,  a  wonderful  improvement  has  been 
showTi  in  the  general  spelling  of  the  pupils. 

Music. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  instrumental  music,  especially  the 
violin  and  comet.  Over  fifty  children  have  had  school  instruction  on  the 
violin  and  over  twenty  on  the  cornet.  We  have  organized  a  school  orches- 
tra of  about  fifty  pieces  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  in  music, 
and  furnished  much  pleasure  to  the  school. 

Home  Work. 
A  regular  system  of  "Credit  for  Home  Work  and  Study"  has  been 
organized  by  the  school.  Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  bi-monthly  blank 
form  for  reporting  the  kind  and  amount  of  home  work  or  study  performed 
out  of  school  and  those  reports  form  a  basis  for  credits  allowed  to  pupils 
on  their  bi-monthly  report  cards.  A  summary  of  those  reports  for  two 
months  shows  the  following  interesting  results: 

190 

54 

19 

5 

88 

155 
19 
19 


Pupils  receiving  credit  for  piano  study   . 

Pupils  receiving  credit  for  violin  study  . 

Pupils  receiving  credit  for  cornet  study 

Pupils  receiving  credit  for  other  kinds  of  music 

Pupils  receiving  credit  for  housework    . 

Pupils  receiving  credit  for  poultry  and  gardening 

Pupils  receiving  credit  for  art,  elocution  and  language 

Boys  receiving  credit  for  general  outside  work     . 

Total  number  of  pupils  given  credits     . 


549 
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Gardening. 
About  4,000  packages  of  vegetable  ajid  flower  seeds  were  purchased  this 
spring  through  the  School  Garden  Association  and  over  500  boj's  and  girls 
held  an  exhibition  in  the  school  hall  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  to 
show  the  results  of  the  efforts  in  both  flower  and  vegetable  culture. 

Special  Class  in  Potato  Raising. 
By  making  appUcation  to  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College  we  were 
furnished  free  about  two  bushels  of  fine  "Green  Mountain"  seed  potatoes, 
with  the  stipulation  that  we  make  a  report  to  the  college  of  the  results 
obtained.  These  potatoes  were  planted  by  forty  different  boys  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  grade  and  a  personal  visit  by  the  principal  was  made  to 
all  the  potato  farms  last  summer. 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Special  Cooking. 
■  In  the  Norcross  District  this  year  we  have  specially  emphasized  luncheon 
work  in  the  eighth  grade.  Each  week  one  eighth  grade  comes  for  four 
consecutive  hours  and  prepares,  serves  and  clears  a  meal.  We  arrange 
to  divide  the  classes  into  sections  of  ten  so  that  the  girls  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  larger  quantities  and  receive  more  attention 
during  work. 

We  have  studied  menus  with  reference  to  cost  and  food  value  during 
the  year  so  that  the  girls  are  given  a  chance  to  carry  this  knowledge  into 
practical  use.  A  few  days  before  the  luncheon  they  hold  a  meeting  at 
noon  period  and  freely  discuss  their  choice  of  menu,  keeping  within  the 
limit  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  eight  people.  Two  girls  are  appointed  to 
do  the  marketing  and  are  held  responsible  for  supplies.  Six  girls  sit  at 
the  table  for  luncheon,  one  acts  as  waitress  and  one  as  assistant  waitress. 
We  aim  to  serve  as  daintily  and  attractively  as  we  can  and  emphasize 
good  form  in  table  manners.  Our  principal  usually  comes  as  a  guest  and 
the  necessary  courtesies  to  be  shown  her  devolve  upon  the  girls.  We 
try  also  to  have  a  httle  of  the  artistic  correlate  with  the  work  and  some 
of  the  girls  have  succeeded  in  drawing  and  coloring  attractive  menu  and 
place  cards. 

We  hope  by  constantly  placing  before  the  girls  the  higher  standards 
of  hving  that  we  may  cultivate  in  them  the  want  of  those  things  which 
contribute  to  real  home  comfort,  and  imbue  them  with  a  wilhngness  to 
expend  a  generous  share  of  the  family  income  along  these  lines,  rather 
than  wasting  hard-earned  money  on  tawdry  clothes  and  in  those  forms 
of  amusement  which  are  so  frequently  neither  recreative  nor  uplifting. 

Special  Sewing  Along  Trade  Lines. 
The  class  was  composed  of  twenty-four  girls  —  twelve  in  a  section  from 
the  two  eighth  grades.  Two  hours  each  week  were  allowed  for  this  work. 
Those  girls  were  chosen  who  had  shown  particular  abihty  along  this  line. 
After  much  plain  sewing  and  machine  practice  the  girls  selected  and 
bought  materials  for  dresses  for  themselves.  Each  girl  made  at  least  one 
dress;  some  made  two,  others  three  and  one  girl  made  seven.     The  cost 
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of  the  dresses  when  finally  completed  varied  in  price  from  forty-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents.  The  time  taken  was  from  six  to 
sixteen  hours.  Throughout  the  work  in  dressmaking  the  ideas  of 
economy  in  buying  and  cutting  were  held  constantly  before  their  minds. 
Two  sales  were  held,  the  girls  taking  full  charge.  Two  were  chosen  from 
their  number  for  salesgirls,  two  for  cash  girls,  two  for  bundle  girls  and 
one  girl  acted  as  cashier.  These  sales  proved  very  successful  and  the 
girls  were  enthusiastic  over  the  result. 

During  the  course  we  have  emphasized  the  ideas  of  speed  and  quality 
together  with  the  idea  of  applying  shop  methods  to  school  work.  The  girls 
have  taken  keen  pleasure  in  their  work  and  several  have  signed  to  attend 
the  Trade  School  and  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  at  the  opening  in 
September. 

Buttons  Off  and  On. 

On  each  Monday  morning  a  "mending  squad,"  three  girls  to  each  floor, 
calls  out  any  girls  who  have  buttons  missing.  If  a  girl  appears  too  often, 
she  attends  to  her  missing  buttons  after  school. 

By  comparison,  the  deficiencies  reported  were: 

On  October  10,  1913:  On  June  8,  1914: 

100  girls.  10  girls. 

282  buttons.  8  buttons. 

7  buttonholes.  5  hooks. 

23  hooks.  3  eyes. 
9  eyes. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
During  recent  years  we  have  gradually  extended  the  departmental 
plan  until  it  included  the  fourth  grade.  We  experimented  for  about 
two  years  to  see  the  effect  of  such  work  upon  aU  concerned  and  became 
convinced  that  we  should  change  the  class  room  plan.  Before  the  change 
each  teacher  was  instructing  three  classes,  about  140  pupils,  every  day, 
and  the  periods  were  so  arranged  that  it  became  necessary  for  each  teacher 
to  meet  these  pupils  more  than  once  each  day.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  teachers  are  now  getting  a  better  hold  upon  the  capabilities  of  the 
individual  child,  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers  is  covmting 
for  much  more  than  ever  before,  and  that  I  am  able  to  secure  a  better 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  my  school. 

PRINCE  SCHOOL. 

The  eighth  grade  pupils  have  purchased  a  reflectoscope  and  stereop- 
ticon,  and  a  part  of  the  English  work  consists  of  daily  lectures  by  the 
pupils,  illustrated  by  pictures  which  they  cut  from  magazines.  The 
lectures  are  delivered  without  notes  and  develop  considerable  power  in 
oral  English.  One  or  two  lectures  occur  daily  except  Fridays.  At.  the 
close  of  the  lecture  the  pupils  read  the  notes  which  they  have  taken  on  the 
delivery  with  special  reference  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  in  EngUsh 
which  have  occurred. 

Classes  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  debating.  The  debates  have 
stimulated  oral  English.     For  written  EngUsh,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
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composition  work,  the  eighth  grade  has  printed  a  paper  called  the  "Prince 
Prints."  An  editorial  staff  of  six  pupils  presides  over  this  enterprise. 
The  teachers  refrain  from  all  corrections  and  criticisms,  so  the  paper,  as  it 
stands,  represents  the  pupils'  work.  Several  editions  have  appeared 
without  error. 

We  have  engaged  in  two  outside  activities  open  to  the  whole  school; 
one  consists  of  the  teaching  of  the  violin,  and  the  other  of  field  work  in 
drawing.  Both  of  these  enterprises  have  prospered  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectation.  There  is  now  in  our  hall  an  exhibition  of  drawings 
and  paintings  done  entirely  out  of  school  on  Saturdays  by  pupils  who  give 
not  only  their  time  but  pay  tuition  for  instruction  they  receive  at  the 
Children's  Museum  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  violin  lessons  have  been 
conducted  on  a  highly  scientific  basis  as  the  teacher  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Berlin  Violin  School.  The  expenses  of  this  instruction  are  provided 
by  a  lady  in  the  district,  and  have  proved  ample  for  our  purpose  this  year. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 
The  rapid  advancement  class,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  doubly 
promoted  boys,  did  the  two  years'  work  satisfactorily.  No  child  seemed 
overtaxed.  The  class  attendance  record  shows  twenty-two  weeks  of  per- 
fect attendance.  This  class  stood  the  highest  in  the  city  in  the  Courtis 
tests. 

Developing  Initiative. 
One  feature  of  the  work  in  the  graduating  class  was  that  each  boy  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  select  some  form  of  extra  work  which  would 
provide  a  chance  for  applying  knowledge  already  gained  in  a  practical 
way.  A  few  boys  edited  a  school  paper,  the  first  editions  of  which  were 
laboriously  published  in  blueprint  form.  A  dozen  others  formed  an 
electricity  club,  incited  by  the  work  in  physics.  A  debating  club  furnished 
a  haK-dozen  debates  which  were  well  prepared  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
This  and  the  "Mayor's  Court,"  which  decided  petty  disputes  among  the 
boys,  were  developments  of  the  civil  government  course.  The  Foreman's 
Club  was  spurred  on  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  set  of  by-laws.  The 
interests  of  dumb  animals  attracted  a  boy  who  became  the  representative 
of  the  "society  of  the  long  name."  Another  boy  asked  permission  to  speak 
to  the  school  about  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  organize  an  anti-cigarette  league.  One  boy  who  had  previously  shown 
a  special  dramatic  ability  was  given  freedom  to  organize  the  dramatization 
work  in  grades  four  to  eight,  furnishing  the  teachers  with  recent  books* 
providing  for  school  assembly  programs  and  preparing  selections  for  school 
entertainments.  Special  duties  that  would  develop  initiative  and  common 
sense  were  distributed  among  the  boys.  Some  served  as  my  office  boys, 
others  learned  to  run  the  rotary  neostyle  and  the  office  printing  press.  Two 
boys  took  full  charge  of  collecting  the  drills  in  Palmer  method  wTitten  by 
pupils,  took  the  papers  to  the  Palmer  office,  and  delivered  the  buttons  and 
certificates.  Telephone  boys,  supply  room  clerks,  janitor's  assistants  in 
the  assembly  hall,  and  patrols  for  guarding  the*  smaller  children  developed 
responsibility  and  executive  ability,  often  under  trj^ing  circumstances. 
Eight  boys,  with  the  woman  cook,  served   the  recess  lunches  regularly. 
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No  teachers  were  present  and  but  one  case  of  complaint  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  newsboy  captain  followed  up  all  cases  of  delinquency  so 
closely  that  we  had  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble.  The  class  captain 
took  charge  of  the  school  flag,  which  served  as  a  reward  for  perfect  or 
excellent  attendance,  and  he  had  no  small  job.  These  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  means  used  to  develop  "practical"  boys.  Incidentally  the  teachers 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  real  boys  who,  in  many  cases,  had  existed  only 
as  smart  pupils  to  them. 

A  MoNTESSORi  Experiment. 

In  November,  1913,  a  class  of  twenty-three  pupils,  four  years  of  age, 
was  formed  in  the  Andrews  School  with  Miss  Edith  C.  Johnson  as  teacher, 
who  studied  a  year  in  Rome  with  Madame  Montessori.  She  was  given 
an  assistant  and  three  sets  of  material,  together  with  suitable  furniture. 
Her  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  sets  forth  the  principles  of  the  method 
and  her  estimate  of  it  after  seven  months  of  experience.  The  experiment 
is  continuing.  A  considerable  part  of  her  report  is  included,  as  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  kindergartners,  primary  teachers  and  especially  teachers  of 
defective  children  for  whom  it  was  originally  designed. 

"I  find  no  reason  why  the  Montessori  method  should  not  be  used  with 
the  normal  American  child,  with  some  slight  changes,  with  perfect  success. 
I  think  that  the  absolute  freedom  with  the  American  child,  who,  unlike 
the  European  child,  is  not  trained  in  the  home  to  habits  of  obedience,  is 
perhaps  undesirable.  Of  course,  Montessori  freedom  means  freedom  to 
the  extent  of  community  welfare,  that  is,  no  child  is  free  to  do  what  is 
disturbing  or  annoying  to  the  comfort  or  welfare  of  others  or  of  himseK. 

"The  basic  principles  of  Montessori  teaching  are  founded  on  the  ideas: 

"  I.  That  each  child  is  different  from  every  other  child,  and  also  changes 
himself  from  day  to  day  —  therefore  class  lessons  can  fit  only  one  or  two 
children  in  the  class.  As  it  is  not  at  all  practical  to  have  a  teacher  for 
every  one  or  two  children,  the  child  must  be  his  own  teacher  and  in  order 
to  be  successful  be  must  wish  to  be  his  own  teacher  and  enjoy  being  so. 

"II.  Since  children  are  separate  and  different  individuals  they  need 
liberty  for  this  individuality  to  grow  and  change  according  to  its  inchna- 
tion.  Since  all  true  education  must  be  auto-education,  not  automatic, 
the  impulse  to  learn  must  come  from  within  and  have  scope  for  its  mani- 
festation. 

"III.  Under  proper  conditions  children  naturally  do  prefer  educating 
themselves  to  anytning  else  —  witness  the  baby  who  grasps  at  whatever 
stimulates  his  sense  of  smell  or  taste,  his  sight  or  hearing. 

"Since  then  the  only  avenues  to  the  child's  mind  are  through  his  senses, 
Montessori  has  devised  a  formal  training  of  the  sensory  as  well  as  the 
motor  and  mental  capacities.  This  training  of  the  senses  leads  to  rapid, 
easy  mastery  of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  very 
young  children. 

"The  Montessori  materials,  which  the  children  find  most  fascinating, 
are  designed,  first,  to  stimulate  the  child's  natural  desire  to  act  and  learn 
through  that  action;  second,  to  give  him  actions  which  shall  give  him 
better  control  of  his  own  body  and  will  power;  third,  to  lead  him  volun- 
tarily from  a  simple  action  to  one  more  complex  and  difficult. 
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"  Montessori  believes  that  one  moment  of  real  voluntaiy  attention 
prompted  by  interest  is  worth  more  educationally  than  hours  of  enforced 
attention,  that  one  bit  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  child  tlirough  his  own 
activity  is  worth  more  to  him  than  dozens  of  facts  poured  forth  by  his 
teacher. 

"With  these  wonderful  sense  training  materials  which  make  their  sense 
perceptions  extraordinarily  keen  children  learn  to  read  and  write  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  For  example,  to  a  child  who  has  learned  to  discriminate 
at  a  glance  between  64  tints  and  shades  of  color,  or  to  distinguish  immedi- 
ately between  a  nonagon  and  a  decagon,  it  is  a  matter  of  ease  to  teach  him 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  A  and  B,  1  and  2,  or  between  words  or 
sentences.  As  a  result  of  this  fact,  in  the  class,  20  out  of  23  read  their  own 
names,  6  children  read  all  of  35  words,  the  rest  read  many  of  them,  also  the 
two  first  rhymes  of  the  Aldine  primer  in  script  or  print  and  about  15 
other  sentences. 

"Three  children  know  all  the  numbers  up  to  21,  the  rest  nearljr  all  up 
to  10,  several  of  the  children  know  the  whole  alphabet,  the  others  many 
of  the  letters. 

"By  training  the  sense  of  touch  with  the  textile  materials  and  wooden 
insets  and  the  tracing  of  the  sandpaper  letters  the  fingers  become  famihar 
with  the  writing  motion,  also  the  different  forms  of  the  letters,  so  now 
several  children  wTite  their  own  names  and  all  the  alphabet  in  print,  and 
all  write  some  letters. 

"The  children  show  good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials  and 
voluntarily  progress  from  the  simplex  to  the  more  complex  without  being 
urged  from  one  step  to  the  next,  thus  showing  gradual  mental  development 
and  their  own  instinctive  recognition  of  it. 

"Partly  through  the  silence  lesson,  partly  through  the  hberty  which 
gives  them  personal  responsibihty,  the  children  have  developed  self-control 
and  concentration.  Their  will  power  is  strengthened  by  the  opportunity 
to  choose  a  piece  of  material  and  persist  in  the  use  of  it  as  long  as  they  wish, 
sometimes  for  a  very  long  period. 

"Through  the  practical  duties,  the  care  of  the  room,  the  materials  and 
their  own  persons,  the  table  setting  and  the  dish  washing  they  have 
developed  neatness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  besides  the  actual  practical 
knowledge  of  such  duties  as  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing  tables  and  wash- 
ing dishes. 

"The  freedom  to  move  about,  to  sit  on  the  floor  or  in  chairs,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus,  has  helped  them  to  gain  greatly  in 
muscular  coordination,  grace  and  bodily  ease." 

RICE  SCHOOL. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  suggestions  upon  the  proper  organization 
of  a  cosmopolitan  school  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  over-age  pupUs,  I  would 
say  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  now  in  school  can  be  efficiently 
taught  in  regular  classes. 

This  school  is  allowed  two  ungraded  classes.  It  needs  four  such  classes, 
or  rather  four  classes  of  thirty  pupils  each.  I  would  change  the  name 
"ungraded  class"  to  "over-age  class."  In  the  over-age  classes  I  would, 
in  this  school,  separate  boys  and  girls,  but  in  the  regular  grades  I  much 
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prefer  to  have  boys  and  girls  together.  These  four  over-age  classes  should 
form  a  sequence  of  work  in  the  school  and  would  correspond  to  grades 
four,  five,  six  and  seven.  Each  boy  in  these  classes  should  be  given  two 
one  and  one-half  hour  lessons  per  week  in  manual  work.  This  manual 
work  should  be  taught  by  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  in  a  special 
manual  training  room.  The  room  teacher  should  work  with  the  rest  of 
the  class  upon  subjects  that  call  for  individual  supervision,  while  a  section 
is  out  of  the  room  for  manual  training. 

It  should  be  possible  for  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of 
work  in  an  over-age  class  to  transfer  to  a  prevocational  class,  or  to  a  regular 
graduating  class,  or  even  to  take  a  diploma  without  a  change  of  class. 

ROBERT   G.   SHAW  SCHOOL. 

We  have  endeavored  this  year  to  select  the  words  children  misspell,  and 
teach  them  in  such  a  thorough  manner  that  children  when  graduated  could 
spell  the  words  they  actually  used.  We  held  grade  meetings  to  make  our 
selection.  We  foimd  about  2,500  words  which  the  children  use  in  con- 
versation at  home  and  at  school  or  which  occur  in  the  subjects  they  study. 
No  teacher  was  to  give  over  twenty  words  a  week  for  a  lesson.  They  were 
to  be  studied,  in  the  upper  grades  with  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  and  were 
to  be  used  in  both  oral  and  written  sentences. 

We  feel  we  have  cut  out  many  unimportant  words  found  in  our  spelUng 
books.  We  have  a  graded  list  suited  to  the  age  of  the  chUd  and  we  have 
more  time  for  learning  the  diflBculties  of  the  essential  words. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  we  have  found  a  decided  improvement  in  our 
written  work  and  fewer  misspelled  words. 

SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 

On  our  public  day  the  papers  displayed  in  the  rooms  showed  side  by  side 
the  penmanship  in  June  with  that  of  October.  The  contrast  was  remark- 
able. 

The  sheet  metal  work  in  the  prevocational  class  has  been  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  teachers  and  pupils  and  a  means  of  growth  to  a  great  number 
of  boys.  Opportunities  like  those  of  our  prevocational  class  are  particu- 
larly salutary  to  boys  in  this  section  of  the  city. 

You  are  well  informed  of  our  bank  work,  window-box  gardens  and  other 
lines  of  social  work  during  the  past  year  and  also  of  the  labors  of  our  home 
and  school  visitor  who  has  been  so  successful  in  this  needy  field. 

At  the  Ira  Allen  School  the  participation  of  the  kindergarten  in  first 
grade  work  has  been  a  pleasant  instance  of  cooperation  and  progress.  A 
distinct  service  has  been  done.  A  portion  of  the  yard  of  this  school  100 
by  30  feet  has,  during  the  past  season,  been  securely  fenced  and  put  out 
with  hardy  plants  blooming  during  the  school  months  of  spring  and  fall, 
well  calculated  directly  and  indirectly  to  interest  and  instruct  our  children. 

SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL. 
Much  time  and  attention  have  recently  been  given  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  pictures  in  the  class  rooms.     The  purpose  has  been  to  give  the  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  a  few  great  works  of  art,  so  thorough  that  it  will  afford  an 
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enduring  standard  of  the  best,  and  unconsciously  create,  in  the  impres- 
sionable minds  of  the  girls,  ideals  of  simpHcity,  purity  and  beauty. 

The  pictures  used  are  photographs  in  sepia  tints,  and  hand-colored 
photographs  36  inches  by  26  inches  in  size.  These,  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  are  arranged  by  subjects,  and  graded  to  suit  the  age  and  interests 
of  the  children. 

THOMAS   GARDNER  DISTRICT. 

Last  May  the  parents  in  this  district  were  notified  that  the  usual  formal 
graduating  exercises  in  June  would  be  abolished.  No  word  of  adverse 
criticism  came  to  us.  Pursuing  this  plan,  the  cliildren  of  the  graduating 
class  were  assembled  in  the  school  hall  at  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
June  19,  and  after  the  usual  opening  exercises  the  chairman  of  the  school 
committee  addressed  them  and  presented  each  with  his  diploma. 

The  large  number  of  persons  present  and  the  absence  of  adverse  criti- 
cism would  indicate  a  favorable  reception  of  this  departure. 

WARREN  SCHOOL. 

The  plan  started  last  September  by  all  of  our  kindergarten  teachers  of 
working  two  afternoons  a  week  in  their  respective  kindergartens  with  first 
grade  children  was  continued  with  marked  success  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the  school  term.     The  teachers  pronounce  the  idea  a  splendid  one. 

The  roof  of  the  Copley  School  with  flower  and  vegetable  boxes,  with 
small,  movable  tables  and  chairs,  and  suitable  play  apparatus  constitutes 
in  truth  a  real  "child's  garden."  Instead  of  giving  it  up  entirely  to  a 
small  number  of  anemic  children,  all  our  primary  pupils  should  in  turn 
enjoy  this  pleasant  bower  —  devoted  as  it  were  to  fresh  air  and  to  fresh 
childish  interests. 

Our  boys  have  a  new  organization  which  we  may  name  the  "School 
Decorator's  Club."  One  of  our  pupils  had  read  the  interesting  story  of 
John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  Boston  bom  painter  who  was  the 
first  person  known  to  have  painted  the  American  flag  in  a  picture.  Why 
not  celebrate  Flag  Day  by  decorating  the  fence  around  the  roof  of  the 
Copley  School  with  American  flags?  Through  the  activity  of  the  children 
and  the  generosity  of  Ladies'  Auxiliary  No.  8,  Sons  of  Veterans  of  Charles- 
town,  over  eighty  flags  were  collected.  We  kept  up  the  display  till  after 
June  17,  thus  celebrating  two  patriotic  hoUdays.  Many  buildings  are 
decorated  in  Charlestown  on  national  holidays,  but  never  was  a  public 
school  in  so  extensive  a  fasliion  as  this. 

The  Warren  School  Phalanx  (named  after  an  old-time  military  organi- 
zation of  Charlestown)  is  a  group  of  boys  who  by  actual  work  and  by 
their  influence  on  the  younger  children  help  to  keep  the  streets  around 
our  school  in  good  condition.  The  efforts  of  this  group  have  met  with 
cordial,  even  if  amused,  approval  of  the  neighbors. 

Our  school  band  has  grown  within  a  year  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  the 
school.  It  is  organized  into  a  regiment  with  captains  officered  by  the 
older  or  better  behaved  boys.  Only  boys  of  good  deportment  and  scholar- 
ship are  allowed  to  become  or  remain  members  of  the  band.  The  instru- 
ments belong  to  the  school,  having  been  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  Charlestown  Free  School  Fund.     We  neither  have  nor  desire  guns  or 
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uniforms,  but  we  possess  several  beautiful  national  and  state  flags.  We 
have  marching  to  the  music  of  the  band  two  or  three  times  a  week  at 
recess.  The  girls  also  march  to  the  band  music  which  can  be  heard  in 
their  yard. 

The  results  of  the  sub-master's  patient  work  in  this  line  have  been 
highly  gratifying.     They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  A  splendidly  improved  carriage  in  marching  and  standing. 

2.  A  fine  school  spirit  —  pride  in  the  school. 

3.  A  spirit  of  mUitary  precision  of  action,  and  of  prompt  obedience  to 
orders — without  war  spirit. 

4.  Increased  reverence  for  the  flag  and  for  what  it  stands. 

5.  A  spirit  of  self-directed  team  work.  Frequently  the  boys  would 
leave  the  yard  imaccompanied  by  any  teacher,  and  march  in  good  order 
through  neighboring  streets,  getting  back  before  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

6.  The  pupils  are  receiving  instructions  in  band  music  from  an  expert 
teacher  —  real  vocational  training. 

I  have  endeavored  to  encourage  the  children  to  use  the  school  rooms, 
before  and  after  school,  as  much  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
The  teachers  and  the  janitor  cooperated  with  me  in  these  efforts.  Large 
numbers  aheady  stay  of  their  own  accord  for  drill  in  Palmer  writing,  for 
practice  in  the  band  and  orchestra,  and  for  extra  work  in  sloyd. 

WASHINGTON   ALLSTON   DISTRICT. 

The  School  City,  through  which  the  pupils  participate  in  the  discipline 
in  the  yards  and  corridors,  has  been  very  successful.  The  lessening  of 
the  number  of  elective  ofiicers  and  increasing  the  number  of  appointed 
subordinates  has  tended  toward  individual  responsibihty  and  harmony. 

Diiring  the  past  year  we  have  given  some  attention  to  pupil  participa- 
tion in  conduct  of  recitation  in  order  to  develop  spontaneous  oral 
expression  and  to  place  responsibihty  on  the  individual  as  far  as  ingenuity 
can  devise  methods  in  large  classes. 

The  studies  in  which  it  has  been  used  are: 

1.  Study  of  development  of  words. 

2.  Development  of  a  subject  for  theme  writing. 

3.  Grammar. 

4.  Development  of  hterature  lesson. 

A  working  scheme  that  will  fit  the  specific  need  of  the  lesson  in  hand 
is  placed  on  the  board  which  the  pupils  easily  grasp  and  the  lesson  is  then 
conducted  by  them.  At  times  a  single  "pupil  teacher"  starts  the  work 
and  passes  it  on;  at  other  times  a  group  conducts  the  lesson;  and  again 
the  class  is  divided  and  there  is  a  "competition." 

Results. 

1.  An  immediate  quickening  of  interest  in  all  pupils. 

2.  Unconscious  training  in  logical  treatment  of  subject  presented. 

3.  Constant  use  of  judgment  needed. 
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4.  Training  in  making  prominent  essentials,  while  relegating  non- 
essentials to  background. 

5.  New  respect  for  opinions  and  knowledge  of  others. 

6.  Training  in  com-teous  deference  to  others. 

7.  Beneficial  removal  of  teacher  from  active  participation  as  her  place 
becomes  that  of  judge  or  referee. 

WENDELL   PHILLIPS   SCHOOL. 

1.  We  have  Phillips  street  cleaned  at  recess  by  members  of  different 
classes  acting  as  boards  of  health. 

2.  Hearing  that  the  Dudley  School  held  debates  and  believing  it  might 
have  beneficial  results,  a  challenge  was  sent  to  that  school  for  two  debates. 
The  debates  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  research  work  and  I  believe 
had  a  broadening  effect  upon  the  graduating  class. 

3.  In  a  school  like  the  Wendell  PhiUips  the  greatest  defect  is  in  the  use 
of  EngUsh.  To  correct  this  fault  the  following  game  has  been  devised: 
A  boy  who  uses  incorrect  Enghsh  is  given  a  black  ball  and  he  is  to  carry 
it  until  he  catches  some  one  in  error,  when  he  passes  it  to  the  new  victim. 
Teachers  report  that  "We  have  not  reached  the  point  of  making  no 
mistakes  but  have  succeeded  in  lessening  the  use  of  ain't,  done  for  did, 
bring  for  carry,  can  for  may,  seen  for  saw  and  lend  for  borrow  —  also 
others."  "It  was  the  means  of  applying  to  every-day  conversation  the 
correct  forms  which  were  taught  in  the  language  lesson  and  which  in  many 
cases  would  have  ended  there.  Many  errors  which  were  quite  common 
the  first  part  of  the  year  are  now  imheard  of."  "The  desire  to  escape  the 
ball  makes  each  child  careful  of  his  own  language.  He  learns  to  'think 
before  he  speaks'  — •  a  habit  worth  possessing.  Likewise,  he  develops  a 
keen  desire  for  information  which  is,  after  all,  an  essential  of  progress. 
The  use  of  the  black  ball  is  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable.  It  brings  the 
'game'  spirit  into  the  work  of  the  day,  thus  relieving  lesson  periods  of  their 
wonted  monotony."  "Before  I  introduced  this  scheme  into  my  class  the 
work  of  pointing  out  errors  in  oral  Enghsh  fell  almost  entirely  upon  myself; 
now  the  case  is  very  rare  when  I  have  to  mention  that  a  mistake  hag  been 
made  so  ready  are  the  boys  with  a  statement  of  the  error  and  its  correction. 
As  a  result  of  the  use  of  this  means  of  correcting  errors  I  find  that  the 
written  as  well  as  the  oral  Enghsh  has  been  improved  greatly.  The  boys 
are  more  careful  to  think  out  their  sentences  before  they  write,  and  I  find 
that  many  a  peculiar  turn  of  phrase,  which  our  children  especially  are  so 
prone  to  use,  is  avoided,  simply  because  attention  has  been  called  to  it 
in  an  unusual  and  striking  way  in  the  oral  work." 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  SCHOOL. 
From  each  of  four-fifth  and  four-sixth  grades  the  lowest  four  pupils 
in  the  respective  classes  were  put  together  in  one  room.  Four  hours 
each  week  while  one  class  is  at  manual  training  there  are  only  fifteen 
pupils  in  the  room.  As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  class 
and  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  teacher,  nearly  all  of  these  children 
made  so  much  progress  that  they  will  be  given  a  chance  in  the  next  higher 
grade  the  coming  year. 
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There  have  been  two  kinds  of  teachers'  meetings  held  in  the  last  two 
years.  At  one  kind  of  meeting  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  were  gathered 
together  and  some  subject  as  arithmetic  or  reading  was  discussed  as  a 
whole,  from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth.  One  teacher  from  each 
grade  presented  the  work  done  in  her  grade,  and  then  the  subject  was 
thrown  open  for  general  discussion. 

The  other  meetings  were  grade  meetings,  where  the  teachers  of  one 
grade  met  with  the  principal  and  discussed  the  work  done  in  that  grade 
in  the  different  branches  and  methods  of  doing  that  work. 

From  these  two  kinds  of  meetings  the  teachers  got  ideas,  not  only  in 
regard  to  their  particular  part  of  a  subject,  but  also  the  relation  of  that 
part  to  the  whole  course. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1913-14. 


Note. —  Facts  relative  to  the  general  organization,  the  membership 
and  the  purpose  of  associations  are  given  in  the  Reports  for  1909  and  1910. 

I.     OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ex  officio;  secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  chairman, 
Seth  Sears;  Herbert  S.  Weaver,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Emily  F.  Carpenter, 
Louis  P.  Nash. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  all  principals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
topics  of  common  interest  and  receiving  announcem^ents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent. Each  principal  is  expected  to  attend,  or,  in  case  of  unavoidable 
absence,^  to  send  a  representative.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  July,  August  and  September,  at 
4.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  association  in  October,  December,  February,  April  and  June. 
Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

2.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  John  F.  Casey;  secretary,  George  C. 
ManB. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Edward  H.  Atherton,  Girls' 
Latin;  secretary,  William  H.  Sylvester,  English  High,  September  to  March; 
Frank  A.  Kennedy,  Girls'  High,  March  to  June. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls'  High. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  Grace  G.  Starbird,  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts;  secretary,  Adalena  R.  Farmer,  Dorchester  High. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce; secretary,  Katharine  H.  Shute,  Boston  Normal  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Winthrop  Tirrell,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce;  secretary,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  George  F.  Partridge,  West  Roxbury 
High  School;  secretary,  Lena  G.  Pcrrigo,  Brighton  High. 

Modern  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Marian  A.  Hawes,  Brighton 
High;   secretary,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Dorchester  High. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  Irving  H.  Upton,  Roxbury  High;  secretary, 
Frederick  G.  Jackson,  Dorchester  High. 
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4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  George  E.  Brock;  secretary,  Alfred 
Bunker;  custodian,  Charles  H,  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected  by 
the  School  Committee,  Joseph  Lee,  Thomas  F.  Leen  (July,  1913,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1914),  Frances  G.  Curtis  (January,  1914,  to  June,  1914),  Geore;e  E. 
Brock.  Michael  H.  Corcoran;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Frederic 
A.  Tupper,  Celia  A.  Scribner  (July  to  November,  1913),  Loea  P.  Howard, 
Laura  B.  White  (July,  1913,  to  May,  1914),  Lincoln  Owen,  Florence  A. 
Goodfellow,  Celia  A.  Scribner  (July  to  November,  1913);  trustee  ex  officio, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

5.  Elementary  School  Councils. 

Advisory  Council  on  Elementary  School  Books  and  Educational  Supplies, — 
Chairman,  John  F.  McGrath,  Eliot  District;  secretary,  Frederick  W.  Swan, 
Quincy  District. 

II.     COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

6.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Florence  L.  Carter;  vice-president,  Bessie  W.  Howard;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Gertrude  A.  Poor;  executive  committee,  Blanche  A.  Bemis, 
Marguerite  Higgins. 

7.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Esther  F.  Sullivan;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  secretary,  Jessie  K. 
Hampton;  treasurer,  Mary  E.  Towne;  executive  committee,  Myrtie  A. 
Adams,  Olive  A.  Kee,  Lucy  Macarthj^  Athelston  Brandt. 

8.  Boston  Association  op  School  Principals. —  President,  John  F. 
Case}"-;  vice-president,  George  W.  Evans;  secretary,  Charles  F.  Merrick; 
treasurer,  Caspar  Isham;  executive  committee,  James  E.  DowTiey,  James  H. 
Leary,  Herbert  L.  Morse,  Edward  W.  Schuerch,  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Louis 
P.  Nash,  W.  Lawrence  Murphy,  Arthur  A.  Lincoln,  Frederick  W.  Swan. 

9.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  Walter  B.  Russell, 
Director  of  Franklin  Union;  vice-president,  John  Haynes;  secretary,  Thomas 
G.  Rees;  treasurer,  Ralph  W.  Channell. 

10.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Annie  G. 
ScoUard;  first  vice-president,  Agnes  C.  Moore;  second  vice-president,  A. 
Harriet  Haley;  recording  secretary,  Helen  R.  Campbell;  corresponding 
secretary,  Carohne  S.  Winslow;  treasurer,  Ellen  G.  Hayden;  executive  com- 
mittee, Emeline  E.  Torrej%  Emma  F.  Porter,  Julia  E.  Sullivan,  Katherine  A. 
Cunniff,  Emma  J.  Irving,  Florence  R.  Faxon,  Esther  F.  Sullivan,  Clara  L. 
Harring-ton,  Mary  H.  Brick,  Marguerite  J.  Martin,  Susan  D.  Waldron. 

11.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club.— P/esideni,  Adelbert  H. 
Morrison;  vice-president,  Walter  A.  Robinson;  secretary-treasurer,  Winthrop 
Tirrell;  executive  committee,  Chester  M.  Grover,  John  A.  O'Shea,  Charles 
E.  Simpson. 

12.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Olive  I.  Harris;  vice- 
president,  Margaret  A.  Mahoney;  secretary,  Mabel  E.  Bemis;  treasurer, 
Mary  H.  Baker. 

13.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President, 
Ethel  Hutchinson;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Swan;  recording  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Sibylla  R.  Crawford;  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Low. 
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14.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President, 
Alma  Taylor;  vice-president,  Blanche  Wildes;  secretary,  Josephine  Ellis; 
treasurer,  Mary  Callaghan. 

15.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Frederic  H.  Ripley; 
secretary-treasurer,  Michael  J.  Downey;  executive  committee,  to  serve  until 
January,  1915,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  Frederic  H.  Ripley,  William  T. 
Keough;  to  serve  until  January,  1916,  Herbert  S.  Weaver,  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien;  to  serve  until  January,  1917,  Leonard  B. 
Moulton,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  Michael  J.  Downey. 

16.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  M.  Lilhan 
Dunbar;  vice-president,  Katherine  M.  Mahoney;  recording  secretary, 
Margaret  T.  McCormick;  corresponding  secretary,  Agnes  E.  McDonald; 
treasurer,  Ellen  M.  Wight;  auditor,  Annie  F.  Marlow;  executive  committee, 
Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Ellen  E.  MacHugh,  Nida  F.  Vesper,  Helen  E.  Hapgood. 

17.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. — ■  President,  Helen  E.  Cleaves;  vice- 
presidents,  Harriet  Norcross,  Gertrude  L.  Palmer,  Mabel  E.  Adams;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Margaret  A.  Nichols;  recording  secretary,  Elizabeth 
W.  O'Connor;  treasurer,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  assistant  treasurer,  Ida  M, 
Dyer;  directors,  Esther  W.  Bates,  Helen  L.  Holmes,  Ella  L.  Macomber, 
Julia  G.  Leary,  Margaret  A.  Mahoney,  Katherine  L.  Campbell,  Julia  F. 
Coombs,  Gertrude  Weeks. 

18.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Maurice  P.  White;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

19.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Annie  L. 
Bennett;  first  vice-president,  Abby  C.  Howes;  second  vice-president.  Bertha 
F.  Munster;  treasurer,  Sybil  B.  Aldrich;  secretary,  Clara  B.  Shaw. 

20.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha  Pierce;  vice- 
president,  CaroUne  F.  Cutler;  secretary,  Alice  C.  Ryan;  treasurer,  Katharine 
S.  Haskell. 

21.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. — -President,  CaroUne  F.  Melville; 
vice-president,  F.  Maude  Joy;  treasurer,  Jessie  W.  Kelly;  recording  secretary, 
Annie  R.  Mohan;  corresponding  secretary,  Nellie  A.  Manning;  executive 
committee,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Catherine  E.  McCarthy,  Mary  E.  Mail- 
man. 

22.  Sub-masters'  Club  op  Boston. —  President,  Charles  E.  Quirk; 
vice-president,  Leonard  M.  Patton;  secretary-treasurer,  John  F.  Suckling. 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF   BOSTON   TEACHERS,  1913-14. 


Agassiz  District. 
William  T.  Miller: 

"  Metropolitis. " — •  Boston  Sunday  Globe.    August,  1913. 
"Summer  Work. " —  Boston  Sunday  Globe.     August,  1913. 
"Vocational   Guidance   as   a   Home   Activity." — Home    Progressive 
Magazine.     September,  1913.     Pages  19-26. 
•     "Home  Study." — Boston  Sunday  Globe.    October,  1913. 

"Words  Our  Language  Needs." — Boston  Sunday  Globe.     October, 

1913. 
"Teacher  to  His  Boys."     A  Poem. —  Normal  Instructor.     April,  1914. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. 
Mart  A.  Kennedy: 

"Girls    on    the    Playground."     Experimental. —  Popular    Edticator. 

November,  1913. 
"Aids  for  Composition."     Descriptive.—  Popidar  Educator.     Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 

Franklin  District. 

Committee  of  Franklin  School  Teachers: 

"Common  Words  for  Spelling  for    Grades   III .-VIII."     Personal. 
1914.    7  pages. 
Emma  F.  Jenkins  and  Seth  Sears: 

"Some  Work  for  Correct  English  Clubs." 

"Some  Essentials  in  Verb  Forms." 

"Plurals  of  Nouns." 

"  Dictation  100  per  cent  Work. "     Personal.     1914.     19  pages. 

Gaston  District. 
Margaret  M.  Lennon: 

"The  Value  of  Play  in  Education." —  Journal  of  Education.     Boston. 
Vol.  LXXIX.,  No.  16.     April,  1914.     Pages  431-433. 

Hancock  District. 
Frances  Burnce: 

"Feminine  Influence  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools." — Boston 
Globe.     January,  1914. 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Ida  Helen  Adams: 

"A  Language  Program  at  the  Horace  Mann  School." —  Volta  Review. 
Vol.  XV.     Washington,  D.  C.     December,  1913.     Pages  416-419. 
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Mary  Hementvay  District. 

L.  GERTRimE  Howes: 

"What  do  the  Public  Schools  Achieve?" — Journal   of  Education. 
Boston.     1912. 
Mary  Polk: 

"An  Enriched  Course  of  Study." — Boston  Teachers'  News  Letter. 
December,  1913.     6  pages. 

Warren  District. 
Walter  J.  Phelan: 

"  The  Death  of  Pitcairn. "  A  Ballad  of  Bunker  Hill. —  Boston  Sunday 
Herald.    June,  1913.     Illustrated. 

Washington-  District. 
Joseph  Burke  Egan; 

"Little  People  of  the  Dust. " —  The  Pilgrim  Press.     Boston.     October, 

1913.     275  pages.    Octavo.    Illustrated  by  Grace  Haeket. 
"Official  Song."     Creighton    University.     White-Smith  Music  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Boston.     Jvme,  1914. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 
Kate  L.  Brown: 

"Speckletoes  a  Winner." — The  Christian  Register.     Boston.    August, 

1913. 
"  Witch  Dances." —  The  Christian  Register.     Boston.     July,  1913. 
"A     Little     Fisherman     of     the   Border." —  The  Christian  Register. 

Boston.     November,  1913. 
"At  Assisi."     A  Poem. —  The  Christian  Register.     Boston.     January, 

1914. 
"The      Wonderful      Basket." —  The      Christian     Register.     Boston. 

November,  1913. 
"Under  the  Greenwood   Tree." —  The  Christian  Register.     Boston. 

May,  1914. 
"The  Little  Christmas  Light." —  The  Beacon.     Boston.     December, 

1913. 
"My  Little  Tree."     An  Arbor  Day  Poem. —  The  Beacon.     Boston. 

April,  1914. 
"Of    One    Blood." — The    Sunday    Magazine.     Portsmouth,    Ohio. 

August,  1913. 
"The  Home    Spell." — Journal     of    Education.     Boston.     October, 

1913. 
"O     Willie,  Willie  AUigam."—  The  Poetry  Journal.     Boston.    Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 
"Stories."     A  Poem. —  The  Beacon.     Boston. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Lillian  M.  Towne: 

"The  Teaching  of  Hygiene." —  The  Woman's  Medical  Journal. 
Cincinnati.  December,  1913.  Printed  also  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene." 
Buffalo.     August,  1913.     12  pages. 
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